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CUAPTER I. 

A.1J. 843—860. 

UNION OK THE SCOTS ASn PICTS — REIGN OP 
KENNETU MACALPIN. 

Thk mitldle of the ninth century mw the Scota and Picts 
united under the sceptre of Kenneth, the sou of Alpiu. 
The advent of this uuion was long deferred : it was at last 
consummated in a.d, 84:t ; but even then it received no en- 
tbiifiiaatiu welcome from those to wliom, as might have been 
foreseen, it brought great increase of power and prestige. 
The idea of mixing their blood to form one nation, and 
nnttiug their arms to establish one central throne, and so 
taking pledj^cs for the maintenance of peace at homo, and 
the acquieation of influence abroad, however meritorious it 
Boomn to OB, docs not appear to have approved itself to the 
two races that inhabit<?d the one country of Caledonia. They 
cotcrtflined this idea only when it came to be forced upon 
thvm by the stem lessons of the battlefield — a school in 
which it would seem the education of infant nations must 
bcgiru 

This union was preceded and prepared by a series of 
grettt bettlcH. Tlic t^uestion at issue in these fiei-ce conflicts 
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was, To which of the two nationalities, the Scots or the 
Picts, shall the supremacy belong, and by consequence the 
right to govern the kingdom ? The wars waged to deter- 
mine this point ended in a supreme trial of strength on the 
banks of the Tay near Scone.^ The engagement was a des- 
perate one. Seven times the Picts assailed, and seven times 
were they driven back. Their king. Bred, fell in battle, and 
his armour, afterwards presented to Kenneth MacAlpin, 
was sent by him to be hung up at leolmkill.* From that 
bloody field the Scots and Picts emerged one nation. 
Supremacy, which had been the object aimed at by the 
combatants till now, was abandoned for the more practical 
and wiser policy of union. Battle had swept away one of 
the two thrones which had hitherto borne sway in Cale- 
donia, and the one throne left standing was that of the 
prince whose progenitor, Aidan, Columba had made to sit 
on the Lia-Fail, or Stone of Destiny, and anointed as the 
first really independent sovereign of the Scots. 

The Picts cjosed their distinctive historic career when they 
lost this battle. They were by much the earlier inhabitants 
of the country, and doubtless regarded the Scots as a new 
people. The Picts or Caledonians, if not the first, were 
among the first races that found their way to Caledonia 
after its plains and mountains had looked up from the 
waters of the flood. Yet this ancient people were content 
to lose name and record in the annals of a race whose 
arrival in the mountains of Argyllshire dated only five cen- 
turies back. The award of battle had decreed that the 
elder should serve the younger, and to that award they 
bowed. Not Pictish blood alone, nor Scottish blood alone, 

^ See ante, voL i. 360. 

' The Chronicle of Huntingdon says that '* in his twelfth year Kenneth 
encountered the Picts seven times in one day, and having destroyed many, 
confirmed the kingdom to himself." — Chron. PicU and Scots, p. 209. 
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it the two streams commiDglcd, were to form the one 
blood which was to inspire the valour and fight the battles 
.of the future. Scotland had made a great stride forward, 
and it was a happy omen of the future career of the united 
.people that iii making this new start thej put the helm into 
ithe bands of that race in whose hearts glowed the faith of 
Colomba. 

We refiiae to credit the legends which say that battle was 
succeeded by massacre, and that the glory of victory waa 
dimmcxl and the fame of the victors tarnished by the utter 
and cniel exterminatiun of the vanquished people. It ia 
true, no doubt, that from about this time the Picts dis- 
appear, or nearly so, from the page of history. Some hia- 
lorians have been able to find no solution of this mystery, 
[•avc in the supposition that they were swept from off the 
bee of their country by the imsparing and unpitying sword of 
the victorious Scot. "The estennination of the Picts," says 
Fordun, "was total and final ; not only were their kings and 
leaders destroyed, but their race and generation, and even 
their language failed." ' This ia too ready and obvious a 
eolation of the problem to be the true one. It is inherently 
it improbable. If the Scots of that day were guilty of a 
8o enormous, they had sat for three centuries to little 
ftnpoee, verily, at the feet of Oolumba and his successorB. 
The deed would have been as impolitic as it would have 
been cruel. The hour was near when a foe, which their 
l<&tfaers hod not known, fierce as the vultures of tlic land 
which he came, was to invade their country. Already 

*'Sie i(ui(lein ooo lolam regcs at duccB gentis illina deleli aunt, ced 

B Mrpa et genni sdiio euro idiomatiH sui tjugaa defecUie legitur." 

\ ~StMi C'Aron., Ul'. W. BuchanaD limiu tbo extirpatioa of the PicU to 

Ihoa* who romkined la lumt iLgainat Kenneth bftcr the great battle whioh 

'< Urn the aroon. This would gaia all the enila of the coniinernr, sod 

I* mtj Mf»Iy couclade that lltia wm the whole extent of the ilnnghter. 
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4 lUSffUBI or SCOTLAXIk 

At piifctif l Ante of Ote yocsenum wen; beginui^ to be 
Been on tbcir towte. Tbe ScoCs^ in thiesv cuvum^taDces, 
eovU have cwiWMttwl nd mok defdonble nrw tbau ^tamp 
oak « valow wUr^ ■■■B^ *>* * fntate dar do them (;ood 
Mrrke on &e bnttMMd. Wken the inv»ler shuiild be 
ennr£ii|^ koide on faanle. mto their knd, uul tbe vliisli of 
swotds rose knd, bow sut^ wiMiid tbe Scots miss tliose 
stKlwvrt OilediMUMi wviriots. wbo. if not locked in the sleep 
of dmtli, wooKl law t-ontetuled b; their siik' for a couuuon 
eoontiT, and dia.^ tbe Xot^ unraukr to lib galleys. 

Besades, it must be taken into account that nuissocre 
in the dtcamstuwes would have swept off a full liiUf of 
tbe population of Scodand, sim) left the surfuee of tbe 
country to a lai^ extent unoccupied. Yet we arc not 
conscious of anv tliminutiott of tbe pojiulaiion in the times 
snbeequcDt tu tbe victonr of Kenneth MacAl|Hn. Scot- 
land is i*s liill of mca as before^ It luis no lack of 
wurriors to fight its battles. WheDc« come tbese anuies? 
Ifot nii-relj fr«u the oairaw tcmtoties of the Scots iu the 
western border, but from the less tuountaiuoiis and more 
thicklv {teoplcd districts on tbe cast and north, tbe very 
regions whtcb, on the supixisitioa of massacre, had been 
convert<.il into a desert. How came these parts to lie again 
so quictljf populated T Did the Scots, by some marvellously 
rapid process of iucrewsc, fill in that short time the eniptj' 
land ? Or did new races spring from tbe asbcs of the slain 
to repair the ravages of the sword ? These considenitiona 
make the theory we are discussing wholly nntcnabie, and 
force us to the concIu«on, which is certainly by much tbo 
more agreeable alternative, even, that the Picfa-, altbougl^ 
the more numerous people, loyally accepted tlie an-ant c^^ 
battle, and puttuig the good of countnr before tha e 
tiODs of race, permitted tlie sword, w*- 
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quite enough of blood, to be sheathed, and the wouiitls of 
their coiintry to be clo8e<L 

It IB de«en-iiig of our notice, moreover, that tho monarch 
under whom we sec the united races beginning their career 
aa the one Scottish nation, was the son of tliiit King Alpin, 
whose bloody head had been affixed as a trophy of tlic Pict- 
bh arms to the gates of Abornethy. Tlie dishonour put 
upon the father was wipoi out when tho son entered these 
same gates in triumph to fill tho tlirono of an united people, 
and strcteh his sceptre from west to east across the entire 
country, and from tlio banks of the Forth to the great ocean 
stream that rolls betwixt the promontory of Cape Wnith 
and the precipices of tlie Orkneys. 

It is not always that unions accomplished on the battle- 
field are tasting. It sometimes happens tliat when the 
pressure of the sword is removed the old rivalries and 
enmities break out afresh, and the nationalities united for a 
moment again fall asunder, to be partetl, it nmy be, more 
■widely than before. It was not so, however, in the union 
effected betwixt the Scots and the I'icts on the battle- 
field on tlie Tay. Nor is it far to seek for the causes tliat 
gave that union permanency. In the veins of Kenneth 
MacAIpin there floived the blood of both races. A Scot by 
the fatlier's side, and a Pict by the mother's, l)oth people 
had a share in him. Moreover, he enjoyed the prestige of 
having been crownetl on the Lia-Fail. With that stone 
Wcrv linked the traditions of dominion and rule. These 
traditiuuB stretehed back to the remote times of the Irish 
naoarchs, who were said to have received eousecration 
npon it. What is more, this stone was supposed to possess 
the mysterious power of imparting a peculiar sacreduesa and 
a kingly virtue to tho man who was crowned upon it. It 
had been the pri^'iIege of no Pictish monarch to take his 



■e. That iioiioar was i 
for die ki^i of tbe StottiA wmtkm akme. Id oar d&ys i 
eer oD O By , tihon^ atSl |«aetfaed, does not count Tor muchi ^ 
but IB that age tt was the better balf of the coronation. 
Where that stone was time was the legitimate soverejgn, 
and there was the rod of the Idngtlom, in the popular 
bclkf at least 

Tlicrc vai another and mistier element of cohesion in 
the union of which we speak, than either the blood that 
fion-ed in the vems of Kenneth MacAlpiD, or the \'irtue of 
the august chair in which his coronation lind taken place. 
The two peoples were bv this tjnie of one fuith. AVlien the 
northern Picts were converted from Dmidism to Christianity 
by Oolumba, the way was opened for their becoming one 
with that mition of which the great missionary as a Dal- 
nadan Scot was a member. Columba was the tnie apostle 
of union. Pict and Scot had sat together in the schw 
of lona. Pict and Scot had gone forth together in the b 
missionary band to evangelise in the fields of France s 
Germany ; and if they could be membeni of the same chiu 
organisation, and sit at the same eucharistic table, : 
they could meet in the same national Council, and pay tiiai 
homage at the foot of the same throne. After all it was the 
Rock of lona rather thau the Stone at Scone that was the 
bond of union between the Scots and Picts. 

The work of the sword at an end, the laboors of ti 
legislator must now begin. This second task, we may * 
imagine, was even harder tlian the first During the fiei 
struggle for supremacy which had been going on during 1 
previous reigns, many disordera had gro 
which ealttid loudly for correction. There 1 
loosening of the Imtids of society all over J 
the Highlands <■■■ ■■] ■ 
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usual meaaure of license, and were not to be easily 

roken into orderly aud settled courses. Yet the attempt 

let needs be made. The time was favourable, for the 

rone was (stronger than it had ever before beeu, aud 

round it was now u united nation. Aud Keunetb, the 

ehroniclera say, did not let slip the opportunity that 

offered, but devoted the hitter half of his reigu to reforming 

^-tlie lawH, repressing and punishing crime, aud impro\iug the 

^bdministraUon of justice, than which no greater boon could 

B|he have conferred upon a people whose latent forces, which 

iraited the great occasions of the futiu^, would amply repay 

all the pains it might cost to discipline and regulate them. 

In all ages the glory of the legislator has been held by 
the wise to surpass that of the conqueror. A code of 
enlightened jurisprudence is worth more than a hundred 

Iyictorien on the battlefield ; though it may sometimes happen 
But the rough work of the sword must prepare the way for 
Ifae quiet and patient labours of legislation. The old 
dironiclers credit Kenneth with being the author of a body 
of laws which they dignify by the name of the " Code 
UacAIpin." The exploits of Kenneth on the battlefield 
e well authenticated, we can speak only hesitatingly of hia 
wura in the Cabinet. Without attributing to him the 
pork aud fame of a great or original l^islator, we may 
, DeverthelesB, that before descending into the tomb 
e made it his study to leave behind him some monument of 
s juridical iudusti^ and wisdom. Kenneth could hardly 
^oid, one should thiuk, making some rude essay towards 
oing laws for the altered circumstances of the now united 
tiioa, cmboiljiiig what was best aud wisest in the forma 
i MdminiBtratioQ of both peoples. 

'••e lows of Scotland before the days of Kenneth we 
" ignorant. They are said to have been com- 
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potuxl by Etiifin, " son to Eugent; mth the crooked nose, 
aiid tliat is all we kuow about them. But our ignorance 
no proof tlmt there was no code in Scotland till Kennetlt 
canio to the throne. "Wherever societj exists," sajs Mr 
Cosmo limes, "life and the person must be protected. 
Wherever there is property there must be rules for ite 
scrvation and traiismiHi^ion . Accordingly in the most 
vestiges of the written law of Scotland we find consi 
Pfifcronccs to a still earlier common law." The laws relal 
to knd must have been Biiiiple indeed, for in those days 
one bad any personal right in the soil ; it was the proj 
of tlic tribe. But as the people Uved by the land, and tiie 
staple industrj- was agriculture, there must have been laws 
regulating and deliuing the extent to which the individual 
members of tlie tribe might use that soil which was the 
oouiiMon property of all. The first approximation to the 
creation of individual right in the soil, so far as we can 
ceive, was the grants made to the Columbiin nionaaterii 
When a C'ohimban Brotherhood was established in i 
trict, a certain amount of land was gifted to it by the 
or the Mormacr. The brethren wore to cultivate the pi 
assigned them with their own hands or those of their 
vcrte. The monastic glob« was both a means of subusl 
to the monastery, and a model fanu which served to stimi 
late and guide the rural industry of the neighbouring 
lation. lliey dotted the land with Chrisdan natioiia 
miniature, exhibiting to the surrounding pagan popidal 
the whole economy of Christian eivUiaed life These grants 
created no individual rights in the soiL The lands were the 
property of the Columbites, not as individuals but as a i 
muiaty. Still, as set ajmrt from the tribal territory, 
held by a distinct tenure, thcj- were an approxiiuMJo' 
the syittem of j>ersonaI holdings, which »" 
into use. 
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The jurispruttence of Ireland wan more advanced than 
lat of Scotland Its political and social arrangements were 
settled at an earlier period. And what so likely afi tlmt 
the Scots, when tbey came across to Argyll, brought with 
them some of the Irish codes. Ireland was their mother 
itry. They turned to it for their models in framing both 
lurch and State. Colnmba worked on the same lines in 
igeliaing ScoOaad which Patrick adopted when, a century 
he crossed the sea to spread the light of Christianity 
Ireland. We are safe, therefore, in assuming that the 
"Code MacAlpin " had its first beginnings on the other 
mde of the Irish channel. Tlieae beginnings were the fonu- 
datiou on which Kenneth built whea, resting &om hia wars, 
he set to wort to legislate for the united nation. Whatever 
in these ancient codes was adapted to the new circum- 
of his subjects he would preserve ; what was lacking 
them his own wisdom would supply ; and in this way 
labtless the code that bears his name came into existence. 
Only part of it is his ; nmch of it was in being before he 
began his legislative labours, and much has been added 
since. The code is the composition of no one man, nor the 
production of any one age. It rellec-ts the image of various 
Hge.H. 

The spirit of the " iSIacAlpin Code " and the justice of its 
enactments may be best shown by a few examples. 

" I. Tliat in every shire of the kingdom there should be a 
I, for deciding of controversies, well seen in the laws ; 
J that their sons should be brought up in the study of the 
III. He that is convicted of theft shall be 
d ; and he that is guilty of slaughter, beheaded. 
¥• Any woman convict of a capital crime, shall be cither 
tor buried alive. V, Ho that blasphemes God, 
^disrcHpectfulIy of his saints, of his king, or of 



^■tances 
Kb then 
^pfloabtlc 





his cbieftaiiiH, sliaU have liis tongue cut out. VI. He that 
makes a lie to his ueighbour's prejudice, shall forfeit hifl 
sword, and be excluded the company of all honest men. 
'\'II. All persons suspected of any crime, shall suffer the in- 
quest of seven wise and judicious men, or of any nmuber of 
persons above tliat, prorided the number be odd . . . IX. 
All vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and other idle persons, that 
may, and do not, gain their hvelihood by some honest calhng, 
shall be burnt upon the cheek, and whipt with rods. , , , 
XIV. He that is injurious to his fatlier, by any member of 
his body, shall have that member cut off, then liauged, and 
remain uiiburied above groimd. . . . XVI. AU uHtrheB, 
jugglers, and others tlint have any paction with the dexil, 
shall be burnt alive. XVII, No seed shall be sown till 
it be first well cleansed from all noxious grains. XVIII. 
He who suffers his land to be over-mn with poisonous and 
hurtful weeds, shall pay, for the first fault, au ox to the 
common good ; for the second, ten ; and for the third, he 
shall be forfaulted of his lands. XIX. If you find your 
comrade and friend killed in the field, bury him ; but if he 
be on enemy, you are not bound to do it XX. If any beast 
be found straying in the fields, restore him, either to the 
owner, the Tocioderach, or searcher after thieves, or to the 
priest of the parish ; and whoever keeps him up for three 
days, shall be punished as a tliief. . . , XXIII. If your- 
neighbour's kine fall a fighting with yours, and if any of 
them happen to be killed, if it be not known whose cow it 
was that did it, the homyl-cow (or the cow that wants horns) 
shall be blamed for it ; and the owner of that cow shall be 
answerable for his neighbour's damage." 

There was surely sonic occult reason for this law. ^Vby 
the blame should be laid on the cow which nature had inado 
incapable of coniniitting the offence wc cannot even conjeo- 
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[ ture, unless it were that by way of compensating for her want 

I ofboma the cow had received a double dose of quarrelsome- 

8 and pugnacity. The laws that follow are without 

doubt the product of the times subsequent to the rcigu of 

Malcolm Canmore. No C'oluinban missionary needed the 

protection which they provide for the person and life of 

ecclesiastics. The Columbite Father coulil journey from 

Durtb to south without the slightest risk of injury or insult. 

\ The reverence entertained for his character and office was a 

re effectual defence than any enactment could be. But 

when these laws had birth it is obvious that tlie state of 

matters bad change<l. They are a confession that the flergy 

were unpopular, that the Koman rites were liable to be con- 

I tcmiied and scoffed at, and that the Columban feeling, what- 

[ ever may be thought of this way of expressing it, Btill 

[ Btrongly pervaded the Scottish people. 

"XXVll. Altars, churches, oratories, images of saints, 
[ chaptiU, priests, and all ecclesiastical persons, sliall be held 
I in veneration. XXVIII. Festival and solemn days, fasts, 
\-igiIs, and all other ceremonies instituted by the church, 
I 1^11 bo punctually obser^'ed. XXIX. He who injures a 
' churchman, either by word or deed, shall be punished 
with di-uth. XXX. All sepulchres shall bo held in great 
, TCDeration, and a cross put upon them, that they may not be 
I tnunpled upon. XXXI. The place where any man is killed 
[ or buried, ahall bo untitled aoven years. XXXII. Every 
D ehall be buried according tu his quality. If he be n 
[ Doblttiiuiu that has done great actions for the common- 
I wcttlth, he nhall be buried after this manner : Ttvo horsemen 
I khflll paxA before him to the church ; the first mounted upon 
i.m white honi;, cluathed iii the defunct's best apparel, and 
' bemring hiii orniour ; the otlier shall bu upon a black horse, 
io a mourning apparel ; ami when the corpse is to be in- 
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terred, he who is in momniDg apparel shall turn his Itack to 
tlie altar, auci lamentably bewail the death of his master ; 
and then return the same way that he came : the other shall 
offer \m horse and armour to the priei^t ; and then inter the 
corpse with all the rites and ceremonies of the church." ^ 

The bulk of these enactments embody an admirable wis- 
dom. Some of them are obviously borrowed from tlio great 
Hebrew lawgiver, with whose code the Columban teachers 
were, of course, familiar. Tlie enactment which doomed the 
spot where innocent blood had been shed to lie for seven 
years untouched by the plough, was well fitted to deepen in 
the popular mind the abhorrence of murder. Waving with 
rank and noxious weeds, it warned the wnyiiirer not to pol- 
lute himself by treading on so accursed a spot. Touching 
the statute against witchcraft, we shudder when wo think 
that fur this imaginary crime the terrible doom of burning 
was awanied and infiicted. But before charging om- ances-, 
tors with cruelty, it may be well to reflect that up to the 
beginning or middle of last century, the highest judicial 
tribunal in Scotland held witchcraft to be a crime, and 
burned the poor imhappy creatures convicted of it at the 
stake. 

So far this relic of the legislation of early days. SucceaS' 
in arms may be a glory, or it may be an infamy. Whether 
it is the one or the other, depends altcigcther on the use to 

' The Hftcalpin Lkwi. — The Aatlieoticity of these lawi hns occuiotwd 
■oma controvorBy. They are given in Boeco (Lib, x.). From Booco Ihoy 
have piuaed into Wilkini' Coneitia (L 1T9, ISO). IniieH waa at lint a 
supporter of tbeir &Dthentlcity, but afterwords changed liu opialon so 
far u roganlB the form in which they ate girea by Boeoe. They are 
rejected u the work of Kenoeth MooAlpin by Pinkurton [Emim 
Htules {BMorimJ J/nnon'o/jt), a.Dd Chalmura (Caledon ~' 

probable opinion is that stated in the text, even, that this code ii ll 
|iroduction of eeveral ages, Kanneth adding what w&s repaired by b 
oWD times and the circumetonces of his ni 
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which the victory is put. But the work of the legislator 
can hardly be other than beneficial, and therefore gloriuuB. 
The man who establisheH a great and righteous principle, 
and embodies it in law, ia greater than the man who ^\'ina a 
hundred battles. Uc has done a work for all time. What 
the sword of one coiK|ueror has set up, the sword of another 
casts down ; but a Truth once eatabUshed can never be lost. 
Even shoidd the Gates of Error war against it they cannot 
overthrow it. It has become the possession of the race, and 
it goetf down the ages ruling and blessing mankind. 

The measures of Kenneth at this crisis were admirably 
adapted to make the two nations coalesce, and give stability 
to the throne by which henceforwanl they were to be mled. 
The old scat of the Scottish kings was amid the iVigyllshire 
mountain!). This was by much too remote for the now 
enlarged kingdom of Alban. Its continuance there woidd 
have wcnkoncd the central authority, created iinpedijiients to 
jiutticc, and delayed intelligence when, it might be, the safety 
of the kingdom dependeil on its quick transmission. Ac- 
cordingly Kenneth established hia capital at Fortcviot, in the 
valley of the Kam. The spot waa about etiually distant from 
both seas, It lay betwixt the Highlands and the Lowlands. 
The Tay afforded ready access to the ocean. The watchers on 
the Ked Head could espy the Norseman, and quickly notify 
bii approach in the royal palace of Forteviot ; and wimt per- 
lu^w was not the least of the considerations that weighed 
frith Kenneth in fising here the seat of hia government, was 
that the site was within the Pictish dominions, and the 
residence of the king among them would naturally help to 
conciliate tliis brave and nncieiit nice, atill smarting from 
defeat, to the rule of the now dynasty. 

The ecclettiiistical cujiital, too, Kenneth removed to an 
inland and centi*:!! position. The Itock iiniid the western 
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seas, BO long the headquarters of Scottish Christianity, was 
exchanged for a little valley in the southern Grampians, 
enclosed by woody crags, and watered by the Tay. Ken- 
neth ordained that at Dunkeld should bo tlie seat of tha 
Scottish primacy (851). To impart to the second lona 
something of the sanctity and prestige of the first, which 
the Vikings had made utterly desolate, Kenneth brought 
hither tlie relics of Columbii.^ What was of better augury 
for the renown of his uew cathedral and the prosperity of 
his enlai^ed dominions, he transported across Drumalban the 
Columban clergy whose ancestors Nectan had driven out of'] 
his kingdom a century and a half before because they refused 
to conform to the Roman customs. These religious teachera 
he diffused through tlie Pictish territory, planting many of 
them in the places from which their fathers had been expelled. 
By this tolerant measure he did au act of reparation for a 
great wronf;, and strengthened his own influence among 
Pictish subjects. 

One other symbol of authority and rule remained to 
brought out and put consiiicuoualy before the nation, 
was tlie Lin-Fall, or Fatale C/iayre as the Scots styled 
With the reverence due to so venerable a sj-mbol of dominion, 
this stone was brought to Scone, that the kings of Scotland 
might receive consecration upon it, and possess that 
mysterious and awful sanctity which, in popular belief, 
longed to monarchs who hatl sat in this august seat. Thi 
three, the Throne, the Primacy, and the Stone of Consecra- 
tion, were grouped at the centre of the kingdom, and within 
the Pictbh territory, that the new subjects of Kenneth might 
feel that the union was complete, and that the Scottish 
monarchy had crossed Drumalban, not to make a transitoi^ 
stay, but to find a scat of permanent abode. 

' Septimo umo regnl mi relequiaa Sanoti CoIumbK trftDBpoitavit * 
ecoleriftm qnun canatnuit. — Chriti. Piela and Seol*, p, 8. 
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After these labours the Scottish nation and its monarch 
enjoyed a few years of peace. We see the good king living 
tnuiquil dajs in bis palace of ForteWot, in the quiet valley 
whicli the Earn waters, and the heights of Dupplin on the 
one hand, and the swellings of the Ochils on the other so 
sweetly embosom. On the west, the long vista guides the 
eye to where Drumalban rears its summits, and looks down 
on the two nations which it no longer divides. We read, 
indeed, of some raids of King Kenneth in his latter years 
into the country of the Saxons beyond the Forth, for that 
river was still the southern boundary of Alban.' But the 
record of these incursions is so doubtful, and their bearing, 
even granting they took place, on Scottish affairs is so 
insignificant, that they hardly deserve liistoric mention. 
Kenneth reigned sixteen years after the union of the two 
natioDS. He had scr\-ed his country ci^ually by his valour in 
the field and his wisdom in the closet. He died in 860 in 
hJa palace at Forteviot His mortal malady was fistula. 

The tidings that King Kenneth was dead would fly far and 
hst over Scotland, and wherever they came they would 
Rwaken sincere and profound sorrow. There was mourning 
in Dttlriada, which, sixteen years before, liad seen the son of 
the slaughtered Alpin descend its mountains to begin that 
campaign which had ended in a union that decreed that 
there should no more be battle bctmxt Scot and PicL 
There was mourning in Pietflvia, which, though compelled to 
bow to the sword of Kenneth, had found that hie sceptre 
wtu just and e<iuitable. There was mourning amid 
the wild hills of the north onward to the stratid of 
Caithness, for the elans had learned that the monarch 
who reigned in the halls of Forteviot was not a conqueror 
but a father. And now come hia obsc(]uies. What a multi- 

' Chron. Pirln niul Seoli; p. 8. 
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hule gathers at tLe rojal gates of Forteviot 1 Mormaer 
1111(1 Toiseach, with their re8]tective clans, from the Pentland 
to the Forth, are there, inclmiing warriors who aforetime, 
it may be, had mustered to fight i^tnst the man w)iose dust 
they are now carrying in profound grief to the grave. The 
vaat procession is inarslialled, and proceeds with slow aud 
stately march, along the valley westward. The pibroch flings 
out its wail of woe, aunnnoniug dweller in hamlet and glen 
to join the funeral cortege and swell the uumliers of this great 
mourning. The i»roees8ion wends its way betwixt lakes and 
mountains which have since become classtc, though then 
they were unsung by bard or poet. Many days the march 
continues, for the way ia long to the royal Bcpulchres amid 
the western seas. At last the desolate and lonely isle is 
reached. lona is still the proudest fane in Europe, despite 
that the Vikings have ravaged it with fire and sword, and 
left it nothing but its indestructible name, The greatest of 
the Scottish kJJigs, and even monarchs of other lands, leave 
it as their dying request to be taken to lona, and buried 
in the Isle which the memory of Columba like a mighty 
presence still overshadows. We see the funeral party arrive 
at Port na Churraich ; they pass along the " Street of the 
Dead,"' and they <IepoHit the remains of Kenneth in the 
burial place of the kings who have sat on the stone of 
destiny. They leave him there, the thunder of the Atlantic 
singing his requiem, for psalni and chant have ceased amid 
the fallen shrineu of lona. 

■ Poi-tioiu of this road, by nhicl) the royal dead were ooavejed from 
Fort lu Chnrrudi to the plaoe of ■epnltim, exUt at tbia d&jr. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



DOXALD — C0N8TANTIN — FIRST IIATTLE WITH THE DANES. 



The good king Keunetli lias gone to \\h grave, and the light 
would seem to havt departed n-ith hitn. No sooner is he 
laid ill the tomb than the shadow of an eclipse falls upon 
the hiBtorio landscape, and for some time wc travel onwards 
in comparative darkness. Several siieeesyivc reigns pass 
away before we can see distinctly what ia passing on the soil 
of Scotland. The chroniclers who narrate the transactions 
of these dark centuries — and they arc the darkest of Scottish 
luBtory — were not eye-witnesses of what they record ; they 
gleane^I their iiifonnation from a variety of traditional and 
inonumentid sources, and however painstaking and truth- 
loving they may have been, it was impoiisible for them to 
nviud being at tunes wrong in tlieir conchisions, and mis- 
tnkiii as to their facts.' Wc arc all the more sensible of the 

' Whan Malcolm Cuimiire died (lonri), Suatland hB<t no wiitteo hJHtoty 
of toy Hirt. The Bchool of lona in the sixth and seventh centuries hul 
produo«d > Dumeroui clua of export and elegant penmen nnd copyiets, 
wlto funiinlieil their coaulrymBa with trBiDBCripte of the Soriptaraa, com- 
mattarica, and books for Divine service. Saattisb civil history hu it> 
lint beiiinnines in the charters grunted to Abbeys. The oldest charter 
•xtsmt U liy King lluncuo (1095) to the monks of Durham. Then follows 
' ft chutcT by David 1. The "Chronicle of Mailross," written in the 
, Abbey of ^IcIroM In the thirteenth century, is. says Mr Cosmo limeB, 
'■• Moat «ti«ieiit Scutch writing of the nature of continnoas history 
\ that U now extant." State papers begin in the reign of Alexander IIL, 

ni. B 
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darkness in which we tind ourselves from its contrast 
the clear light that irradiated our couutrj' a few centuries' 
previous, and which makes the times it brightened, thou^. 
in reality far more remote, seem to us much more near. 

Great events bring their own light with them, and write 
their own history. Tliis is especially tnie of events which 
have the spiritual for their basis, and which summon into 
action tlie souls rather than the bodies of men. Such epoch 
has an electric brilliancy which keeps it above the horizoit< 
despite ages of intervening darkness. How distinct and' 
palpable is still the Scotland of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies ! We follow as %-ividly the voyage of Columba across 
tho Irish Sea to the shores of loua, as if we had sailed 
with him in the osier-ribbed vessel which carried him across. 
We watch from day to day the rising walls of that humble 
edifice witliin which he is to gather the youth of many lands, 
and there train them in a tbeoli^ drawn from the pure 
fouutains of Holy Scripture. We become his companions 
when he goe« forth on his missionary tour among the Picts, 
and see him roll aside the darkness of Dniidism from tWj 
north of Scotland, and rcrive the dying lamp of the faith in 
the Lowlands. Our interest in bis labours grows as his work 
draws nigh its completion, and wc sec Scotland dotted with 
Columban brotherhoods, schools of Christian knowledge, 
and centres of Christian industry and art. We are pj 
from the men who accomplished this great work by thirteeBi 
centuries, yet we think of them aa if they had been ova 

□r Ikter hftif of the tbirteenth century. Next conieB the " Poem of tho 
Bruce," the Scotch Oilyeg by John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen 
(1375-1395). Then follows Andrew Wyntoun (H201, Trior of Lochkveo. 
Hii history ima little value aa a poem, but ia very valuable as a ditonicle. 
In the euil of the fourteenth century, John Fordun laid the foundation of 
Scottiah history in hii Scoli-Chroaicon, Hector Boeoe wrote in 1633. 
His work i» in classical Si:otch proao. 
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iiitcnipciraries, ami had only recently rested Ironi their 
ibuurs. 

But w-ith the death of Kenneth MacAlpin, or rather with 
the decay of the Cohimban age, there comes a great change, 
itland hanliy looks the same country as when Coluinba 
at the head of its scholarsland Kenneth MacAlpin lead 
armies. It has receded into the far distance, and we 
id gazing into a haze. Scotland, it is true, does not lack 
kings, Kenneth MacAlpin has successors who have sat 
ttpou the Lia-Fail at Scone, but they pass before us like 
itonis. Nor does Scotland lack warriors ; at least it 
[tes not lack battles. The land rings incessantly with the 
)h of arms. But if the sword is busy, we fear the plough 
The acres under tillage diminish instead of inultiplj- 
;, sod fields which had been redeemed from the wilderness 
the skilhit and diligent husbandry of men who had 
imcd their agriculture as well ajt their Christianity from 
le cldt-rs of lona, fall back again into the desert and become 
covered with bracken, while the ivild boar, dislodged from 
hb covert, comes back to his old liaunt and lies in wait for 
the traveller. The lamp has waxed dim, and its flame suiJc 
in the Bcliools of learning and in the sanctuaries of 
iHgion. We hear of armies crossing the Tweed to tight for 
le doubtful possession of Northimibria, and extend the 
:tiah dominions to the banks of the Tync, or even the 
[amber, but hardly do we bear of missionary bands in their 
itne-epnn woollen gannenta and tuindals of cow hide, set- 
forth, as aforetime, from the Scottish shore to carry the 
10 of Scot and the faith of Culdee to countries afar off. 
The moment was critical. All that had been won — and 
Duicli bad been won — was on the point of being lost. Scot- 
id had begun to work its way back to its former condition 
divided and warring nationalities. So would it have 
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appeared to an onlooker. But no ; Pict and Scot must not 
part company. If they would fulfil tlieir destiny they must 
contend side by side on the same battlefield, and feel the 
purifjing and elevating influence of a great common cause, 
prosecuted through toil, through painful sacrifices, through 
disheartening reverses, till, borne to victory, it has beoiiH 
crowned with complete achievemeut. It is not the 
that comes with a rush, but the success that comes as thB^J 
fruit of slow, patient, and persistent labours and conflio 
that anneals, hardens, and at last perfects nations destined 
to rise to a first place, and to render the highest services t 
maukind. It is on such a process that Scotland is about t 
be taken. It is to be put upon the anvil and kept on it farM 
seven generations, till Pict and Scot shall nut only hanv<fl 
mingled their blood but fused their souls, and for the narrow*] 
aims of (Jlan substituted the wider and nobler aspirations ofm 
Nation. 

Even before Kenneth was laid in the sepulchral vaultii 
of lona, the Scots had warning that the clouds were 
gathering, and were sure to break iu storm. Tliey had seen 
wiiat the sea could biing fortli. Ships of ominous build, 
swift as the eagle, and as greedy of prey, bad once and^ 
again appeared off their coast, and sent a thrill of t 
along the sea-board. These unwelcome visitors ■ 
retreat, and after disappearing in the blue main woulclfl 
suddenly return, as if tlicy took pleasure in tormenting thein 
destined victims before pouncing iii>on them. To c 
see and go back would not always suit tho purpoKc of thee 
plundering sea-kings. One day th«y would strike. Alread^^ 
they had swooped mjiom the extreme north-western parts, 
and struck their cruel talons iuto the quivering land. lona 
gone, its monks slaughtered, and its buildings blackened 
with fire, remained the monument of their visit. This 
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r were tlie " hammers " which by long-continued and terrible 
bloH's \i'ere to weld into liomogeneity and consifitency the 
rugged and uuruly masa of humanitj that occupied Scotland. 
The first to take his scat on the Stone of Scoue and 
aaeume the government of the kingdom after Kenneth 
MacAlpin was his brother Donald. Had the nation for- 
gotten the services of the father, seeing they pass by the son 
and place the brother on the vacant throne ? No, Scotland 
I U not unmindful of what it owes to Kenneth MacAlpin ; 
I bat JD those days the succession to the crown was regulated 
by what is known as the law of Tanistry. This was a mae 
I law in times so unsettled as those of which we write, and 
I must have largely helped to steady the nation. AVlien it 
I happened that a monarch died leading a son to succeed him 
■ who was of tender years, it was held unwise to put the 
[ Bceptre into his hands. The vigour of manhood was needed 
[ to cope with the saucy and turbulent chieftains of the then 
[ Scotland, and in the hands of a child the sceptre would have 
I run great risk of being contemued. On the death of a 
motiarch, tiierefore, his nearest collateral relative, or that one 
I of the royal family who ^vas deemed fittest for the office, was 
selectctl, and the son meanwhile had to wait till years had 
' given him experience, and the death of the reigning king 

> bod opened his way to the throne.^ 

As regards the prince now on the Scottish throne, nearly 

L oU we can aay of him is tliat he wore the crown for four 

yeore. He stands too far off in point of time, and he i>4 seen 

> through too thick a haze to pcmiit us to take his measure. 
[ Historians have given us two dilFcrent and opposite portraits 
L of King Donald, painting him, probably, as they wished him 
\ to have been, ratlior than as he really was, for they had 

' Jolii.lillu Major, Hinloria ISritannitr, Lib, iii. cup. ii. p. 90. Edin., 
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hardly anj better meatiB of jud^nng of his true character 
thsD we have. Boece and Buchanan represent him as 
given up to all sorts of vicious indulgences, as governed 
entirely by low flatterers, ami as neglecting the business of 
the state, and wasting liia own time and the public revenue 
on " hunters, hawkers, and parasites." The scandals of the 
court came at last to such a head that the discontented 
chieftains among the Picta thought that the time had come 
for asserting their indepeudence and restoring their anc: 
monarchy. With this view tliey formed an alliance nith 
Saxons of England, assuring them that the northern king- 
dom was ready to drop into their anns would they only 
unite their forces with theirs in the effort to wrest the aucicnt 
Pictland from the Scottish sway. The Saxons marched 
northward as far as the Forth. Had the raid succeeded it 
is probable that the Saxons would have kept the country to 
themselves, and left the mutinous and treacherous Picta to 
find a kingdom where they could. Happily the arms at 
Donald prevailed, and Scotland remained the united nation 
which Kenneth had made it. 

In Donald, as the old chroniclers have striven to reprodtioe:>j 
him from the mists of a remote time, we have, as we have' 
said, a picture with two totally unlike sides. On the sids 
which we have been cootemplating there is shown us s 
profligate prince and a kingdom idling in pieces. Turn the 
obverse. We are startled by the grand image that noir 
meets us. The voluptuary and trifler is gone, and in 
room is a prince, temperate, brave, patriotic, sustmning 
state by his cnei^ and virtues. So have Fordun 
Winton, both of whom wrote before Boece, represent 
Donald. They tell us, too, that not only was ho careful 
preserve the splendid heritage of a united people which hi 
brother had left bim, but that he was studious to keep 
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rat a distance by cultivating friendship with neighboiirii^ 

> kinga. We make no attempt to reconcile these two widely 
divergent accounts. We see in tliem the proof that the 
real Donald is not known, and uow never can be knonni. 
In a question of this sort it is the earliest authorities who 
we held to speak witli the greater weight, seeing they stand 
nearest the sources of information ; and as it is the earlier 
clironivlcrs that give us the more favourable portrait of 

I Donald, he is entitled to the presumption thence arising in 

' his (avour. l>onald closed his short reign of four years — 
tvo short if he was the virtuous prince which some believe 
him tu have been, but too long if he was the monster of vice 
which others say he was — in the year 8fi4. The rock in the 

, westvm seas received his ashes. 

On the death of Donald the succession returned to the 

[ direct line. We now see Ooustantin, the son of Kenneth 
MacAIpin, assuming the crown. The memories of the 
great father lend prestige to the throne of the sou, and give 
anthority to his sceptre. And, verily, there was need of all 
tbc vigour which could possibly be infiised into the govcm- 
mcut of the kingdom, for the hour was near when Scotland 

I would have to sustain a severer stmin than any to which it had 
been Hubjcctc<l since the days of the Romans. The tempest 

I which had rolled up from England in the preWuus reign, 
and which had disirharged itself on the southern shores of 

I the Forth, was a summer blast compared with the haO- 
stonns which were gathering in the countries on the other 
side of the North Seiu The battle with the Norseman was 
now to begin in deadly eamewt. A few premonitory blows, 
diarp and quick, had the Viking dealt on the iwrdcrs of the 

L country', but now he was to assemble all his hordes, and 

I come against the land like a cloud, ami strike at the heart 
uf the kingdom. Fur two centuries to conio the kings of 
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Scotland would have other things to think of than the wine 
cap and the boar hont, and the Scots would do well to 
resen'c their blood for worthier conflicts than a raid into 
Korthumbria. 

Before the great battle opened Conatantin found that be 
had a little war on his hands at home. The district of 
Iiochaber suddenly burst into flames. This proviaeial 
conflagration had been kindled br a Highlander named 
MacEwan, whom Constantin bad appointed to be governor 
of the district. The ambition of this man was not to be 
boondcd bv the narrow confine of hia Highland principality. 
He had higher aims than he could And aco[)c for in Lochaber. 
A number of discontented men, who too doubtless thought 
that their great merits bad been overlooked, gathered round 
him and offered him tbcir help iu bis attempt on the throne. 
Constantin Iiad timely notice of the tcro|>cHt that was brew- 
ing amid the mountains of Locbiiber, and without giving ft ■ 
time to burst, be i-rosaed the bills and appeared on the scowj 
of the disturbance. MaeGwaii, who did not dream that his ' 
treaaoD had travelled as far as tlie valley of the Earn, and 
waa known in the Palace of Fort-Teriot, was surprised to 
find himself face to face with his sovereign. His fuUowera 
dispersing, left their leader to enjoy alone whatever pro- 
motion Constantin might be pleased to confer upon faim. 
That promotion was such as his sennces desened. He waa^ 
hanged before the Castle of Dunstafuage, which he hadj 
made his headquarters, and the rebellion expired, ' 

After this appeared a portent of even worse augury which 
struck alarm into the heart of both king and people. The 
tempest this time came nut from the land but from Ihe sea. 
The Danes had landed on the const of Fife, and had niready 
b^fun their bloody work. The tidings of what ha<l happened 
sent a shock through the whole kingdom. Contrary to their 
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r usual custom the invaders had niadc their descent on the 
eastern coast, where they were not looked for, and as tlie 
Scotland of that age had no army of observation, their land- 
ing was uno]jpo&ed. They held no parley with the natives, 
they offered no tenns of submission, but unsheathing their 
ewordii, they began at once to hew their way into the in- 
terior of the kingdom. Tlieir course lay along the fertile 
vale of the Leven, and its green beauty nnder their feet 
qtuckly changed into ghastly red. The cruel Dane was 
merciful to none, but his heaviest vengeance fell upon the 
ministers of the Christian Church. A considerable number 
of ecclesiastics ih said to have made good their escape to the 
lale of May, but their perseeutora followed them thither, and 
remoreelessiy butchering them, converted the little isle into 
a horrible shambles. Possibly the Danes deemed their 
slaughter a pleasing sacrifice to their god Odin, for paganism 
in all its forms is a cruel and bloodthirsty thing. 

King Constantin, assembling his army, marched to stay 
tlie torrent of Scottish blood which the Danish sword hud 
set flowing. Ho found the Danish host diNided into two 
bodies, and led by Huiigau aud llubba, the two brothers of 
the Danisli kiug. One corps was robbing and slaughtering 
along the letl bank of the Leven, and the other was engaged 
with etjunl anloiu- in that to them most congenial work ou 
the right bank of the same stream. Constantin led his 

I soldiers against the Danish force on the left Recent rains 
Swollen the Leven, antl the Danes on the other side 
I not tempt the angry flood by crossing over to the 
e of their comrades. Left alone with the Scottish 
t they were utterly routed, and Constantin inflicted a 
Mvere chastisement upon them, cutting them off almost to a 



\Vlicn tlic Danes on the right side of the river saw how 
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complete was the nctory of the Scots they fell back before! 
them, and resolved to make tlietr Rnal stand in the neighlHiur- I 
hood of their ships. Their fleet lay at anehor in Balcomlne 
Bay, in the eastern cxtremitj- of Fife, two miles beyond the 
town of CraiL A sweet and peaceful scene ia this spot, seen 
under its normal conditions. The blue sea, the bright sandy 
beach, the v'ast crescent of rocks and shingle, steep and 
lofty, that sweeps round it, a Full mile in circuit, lying, 
moreover, in the bosom of a far mightier bay of which thai 
southern arm finds ite termination in the proraontoiy of SUM 
Abbs, and the northern in the precipices of the Red Heat 
make as fine a piece of coast scenery as is almost anj-^ 
where to be beheld. Yet dire was the carnage that dm 
enacted on this usually quiet and »<cchided spot. 

Tile Danes strengthened their position iiy drawing rouiid4 
the bay a-top, a bristling barricade of rocks and stones, J 
with which the spot plentifiilly supplied them. They dugl 
entrenchments on the level plain outside their bulwar^>J 
which fiirther strengthened their camp. Immediately be- 
neath, in the bay, — they might almost drop a pebble upon 
their decks,— were moored their galleys, ready to carry them 
across the sea, if the day should go against them, and they 
lived to go back to the countir whence they had come. 
The Danes fought for life, the Scots for countr;-, and both 
with futy and desperation. The battlefield was the opens 
plain above the bay, in our duy an expanse of rich corail 
ficMs, all the richer, doubtless, from the blood that then 
80 abundantly watered it. The hottest of the strife would 
rage at the barrier of bouldcfs thrown up to break the 
onset of the Scots, It was the object of the latter to drive 
the Dunes over their own rampart, and roll them down t 
slope into the sea ; but the invaders made good their footing 
on the level ground, and forcing back the body of their assul-fl 
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ants, esuii^ the doBtriictiou that jawneii in tlieir rear. The 
slain lay all about, and tbe blood of Scot and Dane trickhng 
down in the same stream dyed the waters of the bay, and 
gave terrible Intimation to those in chaise of the galleys of 
the ilcHperatc character of the stru^Ic that was going on 
on shore. 

The good fortune of Constautiii did not attend him in this 
8econ<] battle, Thiy was owing to no lock of spirit or 
bravery on Ids part, but grew out of the fret and discontent 
that continued to smoulder iit the Pietisb mind against 
tbe BWay of the Scottish sceptre. 

A contingent of Picts is said to have left the field while 

the battle was going on, and their desertion disheartening 

their comrades, turned the scale in the fortunes of the day. 

ftTien the battle had ended, >Scotland was without a king. 

As Constantiu was fighting bravely in the midst of his fast- 

I fiUlJRg ranks, he was surrounded by the Danes, seised and 

I dragged to a cave in the rocks, and there beheaded. Ten 

I tiioURand -Scots are said to have perished in that battle. Of 

I tbe Dunes the slain would be even more numerous, for the 

I entire force on the left of the Lcven was cut in pieces in the 

I firet battle, and considering how desperately the second 

[ VB* contested, tbe Danish dead in it would count at least 

1 for man with the Scots. ITje Danes sought no closer 

I acquaintance with Scotland meanwhile. Making their way 

■ to Uioir ships, tliey set sail, leaving behind them a land over 

■.wbicli rose the wail of widow and orplian, to be answered 

llnck by an eqiiaUy loud and bitter cry from the homes to 

Kwhich tiiey were hastening, as soon as they should have 

I arrived there with the doleful tidings they were carryiug 

I thither.' 

' Wtt kara great faith in Ilie troditioDB of a aoaatry, if they are oatnral, 
A an corroborated b; aomo monumeQlnJ evidenoe, and arii not uUnUd 
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The body of the kiiig wbs found next day. A sorrowing j 
nation carried it to lona, and laid it in the sepuiehres of the 1 
Scottish kings. It was only twenty years since the funeral 
procession of Kenneth MacAlpin had been seen moving 
along the same tract, in greater pomp, it may be, but not in 
profouuder grief. The father had died on the bed of peace, 
the son had gone dovra in the storm of battle, and now both 
rest together in the sacred qnlet of the httle isle. Constan- 
tin had reigned fourteen years, dying in a,d. 877. ' m 



by the eletnent of mtraole. The chronicler with hia pen may pat my 1 
DDmberof Isgends he pleaBes od his page, but nathing bat the eveot itaelt 
con write ita story on the face of a country, lo aa to take hold of the 
belief of ita inhahitanta and be handed down by them. Of thia battle wa 
have Btill living traditiona in that part of the country. The inhabitant* 
ol the east of Fife poiot out tbe cave amid tbe rooks of Balcombie Bay in 
which Conetantin was murdered, and the trenches and embankmeota of 
the Danes at the head of the bay are still traceable, after the lapse of a 
thouaand years. They are styled by the country people the Danes' dyke*. ■ 
Sep also Johonnia Major, Hislaria MajorU Britannia:, Lib. iii. cap. U. J 
p. 90. 1740. ■ 

' Dr Skene (Ccffic ^rof'and, i. 327), guiding hinuelf by the Ultter AtmaU^ 
and the Chronicle of the Picta, relates this campaign diSerently. Be findi 
that the Danes had been driven from Dablin by the Norwegians ; that 
they cruaaed to Albon, and entered the country by tbe valleys watered 
by the Forth ajid the Teith ; that they fonght a battle with the Scota at 
Dollar ; that they drove the .S^ottiah army before them to the north- 
enatem uitremity of Fife, where the great battle waa fought in which 
Constantin lost hia life. There are, however, very great dillicaltiea in 
tbe way of this theory. The Duiua, of course, would cross to Hootland In 
their ship*. On arriving, and beginuiog their march through the whole 
breadth of the country, what did they do with their Heet* They could 
only send it round the north of Scotland by the Feutland, to wait the 
arrival of the army on the e&st coast. Conaidcring the hazard of » 
march through a country whose whole papaUtion woa hostile, were not 
the Danes more likely to acconipany their shipi, and make their asianlt 
in unbroken force on the eoat coast, whence, if tliey were beaten, they 
bod an open road to their own country? It ia extremely unlikely that 
the expelled colony of Danes ahould have been able to drive the Sootl 
before them across the eulire laland, and that the .Soots ahoutd moke a 
stand only when they had no alternative but fight or be driven into the 
eea. Those improbabilitiet are ao great that we may venture to say thef— 
never took place. 
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Siicb was the first buret of the great stonu. The clouds 
had roUeil awaj for the momcDt, but they wouM return, not 
once, nor t«ice, but many times in years to come. Hence- 
forward the Scottish peasant must plough his fields and reap 
his han'cats with the terror of the Dane hanging over him. 
At any moment this flock of Xorse ^-ultures might rise out of 
Uie sea, and swoop don'n upon his land and make it their 
prey. He must be watchful, and soher, and provident. He 
moBt care for the interests of his country, and know that his 
individual security and defence lay not in the strength of 
Ids dun, but in the strength of his nation ; in the unity and 
power of all its clans, near and remote. He must cease to 
seek occasions of quarrelling, lest, haply, tlie common enemy 
dicnild come suddeidy, and finding him fighting with his 
Beighboiir, should have an easy Wctory over both. 

The Danes of that day were the most powerful of the 
QcTman nations. Tiieir narrow territory, overstocked with 
inliabitants, was continually in labour to relieve Jteelf by 
Hcnding forth new swarms of piratical adventurers. Ita 
joutb, hardy and martjal, were always ready to embark Ja 
ony enterprise that offered them the chance of waging battle 
and of gathering spoil. They hail been bom to slay or to be 
Blain, and letter not to have lived than to b\'c and not to 
have mingled in the carnage of the battlefield. Their wel- 
come at the gates uf Valballn, and their place among its 
beroeH, would, tlicy knew, be in strict accordance with their 
ptoveas in war and the enemies they had slaughtcretL Such 
was their ethical creed. Tiioy troubled themselves with no 
questions of (.-asuistr}' touching the rights of the inhnbitante 
of a country marked out for invE-eion. All lantls were theirs 
if only their uword could give them po^isessiou. If it was a 
Christian land the point was so much the clearer, for in that 
caae it belonjrcl. without dispute, to thi- people of Odin, 
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and nothing coitld be more pleasing to this deity than thi 
his worshippers should take possesaion of it, and eousecrata 
it by the erection of liis altara. Such were the people thi 
hung upon the flank of the Scotland of the nintli 
following century. 

It ia after a diff'erent fashion that the overcrowded or 
hungTf populations of our day go about the buBiness of 
seeking out und occupying new settlements. Crossing the 
sea with his wife and little ones, the emigrant sets to wori 
with his axe, felling not men but trees, and having cleare 
a space in the primeval forest, be sets up hie homeste 
and begins those operations of spade or plough which b 
teach the earth around his humble log-house to wave wit 
cornfields or l[)lo8som with orchards. But so prosaic a modal 
of finding for liimsclf a new home was little to the taste c 
the emigrant of the uinth century. The country that couldl 
be won without battle was scarce worth possessing. TheJ 
claimant of new territories in that age crossed the main in 
galley blazoned with emblems of terror : the prow the head ^ 
of horrid dragon, and the stem the twisted tail of v( 
snake. The earth grew red at his approach. The invaded 
region was cleared out with the sword, and its new occupant 
set himself down on the goiy soil. 

This fate had already been meted out to South Britain. 
Descending on it with the swift aud destructive force of i 
one of their own hailstorms, the Anglo-Saxons made the 
country their own. They cleared out the inhabitants with ' 
the summary agencies of (ire and sword, and driving a few 
miserable remnants of the population into the corners of the i 
land, they gave to the country a new race and a ue' 
Tfaey called it Anglo-kind. A similar fate had been allotted ] 
to Scotland by the Dane. Its ancient people were to be 
hewn down. Some few might be si)ared to be hewers of 
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wood and drawers of water to the conqueror, but the Dane 
was to be its lord and master. Its ancient name was to be 
blotted out : the sanctuaries of the Culdee were to be razed 
and the shrines of Thor set up in their room. It was this tre- 
mendous possibility that made the two nationalities coalesce. 
They were fdsed in the fire. Every battle with the Dane, 
every heap of slain which his sword piled up, and every 
shipload of booty which he carried across the sea, only 
helped to strengthen their cohesion and fan their patriotism. 
The question was no longer whether shall Scot or Pict take 
precedence in the government of the realm ? The question 
now had come to be, shall either of the two be suffered to 
mie it, or indeed to exist in it ? Shall the name of Cale- 
donia cease from the mouths of men, and shall the country 
in all time coming be known as Dane-land ? 
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afipeftnd od ereTT »-ie D'--ild:i2 ^<iT •ii$tt<c«r ud a;^<fttnst nun. 
TV th-f>M: Kci-TT. the fl<.w«- ,.f ilie mtlt &Ile« m Hie 6eM, 
aod iLe hfibesiffa of tbe IV-t^ bevvme dirnolffi:! tl>e Unioii 
nj^ie&red m. be io c?eM<T jcril tbaa ai aur umc asc« Ae 
2T«iT VjanJe on tbe lank? of ibc Th^. viaA Icvmrfit the 
Soc*.* w>d Rt-t.4 Kcrther in one nariinn. Bm ihe Jvnafrr of 
Fcnro-^ i? Dot tc end hen : The little o>:>nntnr moi^ gatber op 
h* strencili and rejudr it< losses before the Panes ha^ time 
to return and suite a $e(y>n«l blow. 

TTm: firet care of the :>e.-.ts was to scltvi one to fifl the 
racaut thrfjne. Hie ehoice of the Barion foT! on Eth or 
Aodh, the iTother of ConstanriiL Thi« prinee had been 
jirewcnt in the nt-cnt liattlo. and w-hen the kinj; feD be 
rallied the broken ranks and led them off the fidd. Of all 
hi« exploits this onlv has come down to n*. He is knowD 
an Eth of the Swift Foot, from an abnormal nimbleness trf" 
Iiinb which oiabled him to outstrip all his fellows. John 
Mi^ alb him an Anhc^ and tdls ns that bo one ooaM 
hoef pKt wiA Un n nmiiii^> Of Eth, as of all the 
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Scottish monarchs of the time, very difiFerent portraits have 
been drawn. It were vain to phingc into the darkueaa of 
the ninth century in Bcarch of the real Eth. He is gone 
from 08 for ever, but we have no proof that he conspicuously 
possessed the talents fitting him for governing in the un- 
settled and unhappy times in which it fell to his lot to 
occupy the throne. A brief year summed up the period of 
his reign, and " Swifl Foot " was carried to lona. 

While events of great importance are passed over as 

[worthy of record, the early chroniclers often detain us 

^with occurrences of no s^uiticance whatever, especially if 

they have about them as much of the marvelious as to make 

them pass for pro»iigies. If we may credit these writers, the 

earth, the sea, and the air were, in those ages, continually 

Beoiling forth supematural onientj to warn or to tcrrily men. 

During the reign of Eth a shoal of the fish called " sea 

mka" appeared on the coast. These denizens of the deep 

their name from tlie resemblance they bore to the cowled 

itemity whose habitat is the land. They looked like an 

ly of mtmks immersed in the waves and struggling to 

;h the shore. The peasantry who regarded them as the 

tain prognosticators of disaster, beheld their ajiproach 

ith alarm if not with horror. There was no need surely to 

id a shoal of sea-monks to foretell calamities wliich were 

ly palpably embodied in the war galleys of the Danes, 

the graves at Balcombie Bay, and the sounds of grief that 

echoe<l in castle and cottage throughout Scotland. 

Witli the next reign came better complexioned times. 

le deep wound Scotland had received in the battle-field of 

begun to be healed. We now find Grig, or, as he is 

ictunes termed, Gr^ory, on the throne. The lineage of 

man caimot be certainly traced. The presumption is 

Uiat he was outside the royal line, or at best but distantly 
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related'to it, and tlmt he opened hia way to the crown by 
his atnbitiou and talents, favoured by the distractions of the 
time. He stood up amongst the kings of Scotland as Crom- 
well at a later day stood np among the nionarchs of England, 
to show that men not " bom in the pur^ile " may nevertheless 
possess the gift of governing, and that nations are not shnt 
up to accept a foolish or a wicked prince as their master 
simply because he happens to be sprung of a family which 
has given kings to them aforetime. The vigour and firmness 
of Gr^ory steadied a reeling state, and brought back to the 
throne the prestige it had lost during the previous reign. He 
had won his high position over not a few rivals, but he 
knew how to conquer enemies by pardoning them. The 
first act of his administration was to issue an iuilemnity to 
all who had been in arms a^inst him — an act of grace 
which augured well for liis fiitiire reigii. 

The reign of Gr^ory has been made famous by a law 
passed by him in favour of the ministers of religion. It is 
recorded of him in the " Pictish Chronicle," and in the 
" Roister of the Monastery of St Andrews," both ancient 
documents of the highest authority, that "he was the first 
who gave freedom to the Scottish Church which had been in 
bondage till that time, acconiing to the rule and, ciistom of 
the Picts." ' The church of those days is kept very much 
out of sight The old chroniclers, so full of talk on other 
things, arc very reticent on this subject. Columba and lona 
would seem to have blleu out of their memory. But tliere 
come in the course of their narrations incidental statements 
which are a lifting of the veil, and which give us a momen- 
tary glimpse of the position of churchmen and the state of 

' " Hiu primiu iledit libet-tatem EcclMi.it 8coticuiie, qni «iili Ber*itnd« 
erat ncqui- xA illuil tempiu, ex coiitlitutiune el more Pictaruni."— 
PicU and SeoU, p. 131. 
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religion. Tliis ie one of those inoidentnl Htutenietits. It is 
brief but pregnant, and warrants one or tivo not unimportant 
oonclufiioDf). 

First of all, it is noteworthy that this is the first tune that 

f we meet in history the term Uie *' Scottisli Cliureh." This 

I idone is of great significance. We have not yet met the 

i name " Scotland " as applied to the whole country. It is 

' still Alliaii. The church takes precedence of the country, 

and we rend of the " Scottish Church " before we read of 

\ tlic " Scottish Kingdom." There can be no question that the 

*' chorch " wtiicli we here see Gr^ory liberating from Pietish 

f thraldom was the chnreh of which tlic Columban clergy were 

the ministere. There was aa yet no foreign priesthood in the 

country. Tliere were, it is true, a few propagandist mission- 

aricfl and itinerant monks in the land doing business for 

RoiDfl, but theu" proselytising labwurs were confined mostly 

I to the court of princes or the monastery of the abbot, where 

they strove to insmuate themselves into confidence by an 

I affectation of a sanctity which they did not possess, and all 

[ the while scheming to supplant the clei^ of the nation by 

[ aecu^ng them of practising a worship of barbarous rites, 

tod tlirowing ridicule upon them as wearing the tonsure 

[ of Simon Magus, They were shut out, however, from 

I carrying on any great scheme of propagandism among the 

\ 4)eople by their ignorance of the tongue of the country. No 

I eocleBiastical body at ibis hour in Scotland had any preteu- 

I doiui to the status of a cimrch, save tliat spiritual organisa- 

[ tiou whicli had its cradle in the Scotch colony of Dalriadn, 

I its centre in the Scotch school of lona, and which from that 

I centre had spread itself o\'er the Scottish land. This church 

I had all along l)een ser\'efl mostly by Scotsmen in both its 

} homo and foreign field, and when this httle sentence lifts the 

[ vdi in tiie end of the ninth century, it is seen still existing in 
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its corporate conditiou, and receiving royal recognition bb b1 
National Chui-ch of Scotlaud. It may be that neither trunk! 
nor bough are bo robust and \igoroiis aa they were tti tlie 
sixth and seventh centuries, but there stands tho old tree 
still, and there around it are the Scottish people, and in this 
royal edict we see room made for its spreading itself uiora 
widely abroad. We may venture to infer further that thfti 
"Church of Scotland" of that age enjoyed a m 
liberty among the Hcots which was denied it among thl 
Picta The bondage in which the " Scottish Church " 
here seen to be held is spoken of as a bondage distinct! vol jl 
Pictiish. Wiatcver may have been the nature of that boud^l 
age, which it is not easy to conjecture from ho brief i 
statement, it would seem to have been restricted to Pictlani^ 
and unknown in the territory of the Scots, where a tuoRj 
liberal treatment was adopted toward the clergy. 

It may throw a little light on this matter if we recall a 
occurrence that had taken place among the Picts a ceiitui 
and a half befoi-e the days of Gn^ory, the first liberator a 
the Scottish Church. Nectan was at that time on the Pictid 
throne (A.U. 717)- There came to Nectan's court certain inia-3 
sionaries, "ecclesiastical touters,"froni the South, who cricil up 
the Roman rites iu general, and mightily extolled in jmrticu- 
lar the tonsure of Rome and her Eastor celebration, and as _ 
loudly decried all the usages of the Scottish Church. " Thi 
rites of your clergy," said these strangers to the Pictii 
monarch, " have no elficacj in thcin, and nie disjileasing i 
the Deity. Your priests have no true tonsure and i 
Enst«r. The courses they follow are contrary to tho unl 
versid Church ; we ct>me to lead you and your |>copIe intQ 
the right path, that you may no longer offend God and hazard 
your salvatiou by the observance of a barbarous ritiiaL'a 
These wonia had all the more inHuence with Xcc-taii thai 
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thcy were foi-tilietl by a letter from Abbot Ceolfrid of Jarrow, 
Northumbria, who was of great repute as a canonist and 
churchman, and to wbom King Nectan had previously writ- 
ten on the subject, for he had begun to weary of the ainiple 
Coluraban rites, and to long for the more ornate ceremonies 
and tlie more pompons worship of Rome, with wliich he 
deeired to ally himself. It reijnired, therefore, no elaborate 
argiuneat to make a couvert of a man who was already more 
than half convinced. Having tasted the new wine of Rome, 
the juice of the vine of lona had lost its relish for him. Tlie 
new, said Nectan, is better than the old. 

The historian Bede has given a minute and graphic de- 
Hcription of the sceue, and in doing so he is narrating what 
took place in his own day. The letter of Abbot Ceolfrid is 
addressed in as magniloquent terms as if the monk had been 
writing to a great Eastern potentate instead of a Pictish 
king. Tlie imtcription runs: "To the most excellent Lord 
and most glorious King Naiton." " This letter," says Bede, 
"having been read in the presence of King Naiton, and 
many others of the most learned men, and carefully inter- 
preted into his own language by those who could understand 
it, he is said to have much rejoiced at the exhortation, in so 
mnch that, rising from the midst of his great men who sat 
about him, he knelt on the ground, giving thanks to God 
that he had been found worthy to receive such a present 
from the land of the Angles, and, said he, ' I knew indeed 
before that this was the true celebration of Easter ; but now 
I HO fully know the reason for the obser\ance of this time, 
that I seem con\Tnced that I knew very little of it before. 
Therefore I publicly declare and protest to you who arc here 
present, that I will for ever continually preserve this time of 
Easter, together with all my nation ; and I do decree that 
thin tonsure, which wc have heanl is most reasonable, shall 
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; oT old made a lamp to his feet ? that Word which has 



wed to ti 



B the road t 



"the I 



) greatDess? — D 
)ua King Niutou " has found — a 
Kctified Koster Calendar ! 

TihiTC ta another side to this bright picture. Voices not 
lUlogcthcr in unison are heard to mingle with this chorus of 
ntiuBoI rejoicing. ^Nliencc come these discordant souuds ? 
Tbew on: tlic protests of certain recalcitrant members of the 
(Wnmban clergy who refuse to submit their heads lu be 
■km after this new aud strange fashion. It matters uot, 
we can hear them urge, whether the head be tonsured after 
Uu« niude or after that, or whether it be tonsured at alL 
Oum is not a gatpcl of tonsure one way or other. C'olumba 
did not cross the sea and institute his brotherhood at lona 
nerdi to initiate Scotland into thu mystery of the tonsure. 
Ukc truth of our doctrine and the efficacy of our sacramenta 
do out lie in the [leeuliar tonsure of the man who dispenses 
than. That were to make Christianity a system of childish 
y or of wicted ju^lerj-. Nor does the power of the 
t to edify depend on its being solemnised on a par- 
Ikalar day. It is the grand fact of the Resurrection that 
pvc* UiC Christian festival its sublime sigoificauce. Tonsure 
or 00 tonsure is therefore nothing to us. But it is every- 
tkiag to ns to submit our heads to have imprinted upon 
dwn the badge of subjection to Rome. That were to re- 
the faith of our fathers. It were to arraign and 
1 Columba nod the elders of lona as having been 
JD error all along, and guilty of scfaLsm in living separate 
bom Rome, and following rebelliously the precepts of Scrip- 
lure wbcn they ought to have submitted to the councils of 
tkt Churcli. Know therefore, O King, that we will uot 
obey jour ixtinmand nor receive your tousure. 

lllii was conduct truly faithful imd magnanimous. It 
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shows that the spirit of Coluinba still lived in the Scottish 
Cliurch, and that the people of Scotland, instructed by 
pastors who could inteUigently aud firmly sacrifice status 
and omolunicnt at the shrine of truth, had not so far de- 
generated as the silence of the monkish historians of after 
days would make us think. There must yet have been no 
inconsiderable amount of piety and Christian knowledge in 
Scotland. 

But to Nectan these pleadings were addressed in vain. 
He was so filled with the adulation of Abbot Ceolfrid and 
the flatteries of the missionaries of Rome that he hiul no ear 
to listen to the remonstrances of his oivii clergy. He could 
ill brook the slight on his authority which their courageous 
resolution implied, and was but the more set on carrying out 
his "reformation." Accordingly, as Bede informs ns, "he 
prayed to have architects sent him to build a church in his 
uatiun after the Roman manner, promising to dedicate the 
same in honour of the l)lessed Peter, the prince of the 
Apostles, and that he and all his people would always fol- 
low the custom of the Holy Roman Apostolic Church, as 
far as they could ascertain the same in eon3e<iuencc of 
their remoteness from the Roman language and nation."* 
ilc followed this up by immediate steps for completing 
the revolution in liis vhui'ch and kingdom by sending 
messengers throughout his dominions to have the Easter 
tables altered from tho cycle of eighty-four to the cycle 
of nineteen years, and the festival kept in accordance 
with the new reckoning ; and further, the messengers were 
commanded to sec that all the ministers of religion had their 
heads shorn after the Roman fashion, and if any one refused 
to conform he was to be told that there was no loiter place 
for him in the dominions of King Nectan. We do not know 
' BedB. IfiU. AVr/,, Lib, v, o. xil 
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liow many, liiit there is reason to conclude that a very 
great number of the Columban clergy refused compliance, 
atul had to go into exile. They were hospitably received by 
their brethreo on the Scottish side of Drumalban. 

In this occurrence we see the " Scottish Church " in the 
I^ctish dominions passing into bandage. She must submit 
henceforth to the royal will, and do the royal biddii^ in the 
matter of the tonsure and Easter, It is probable that these 
two thii^ were only the beginnings of the 8er\itude in which 
Ute clergy were kept by the Pictish kings. It is of the nature 
of such bondage to grow. The men who had so far yielded, 
ruther than go into exile with their brethren, would have to 
yield still farther, and have other burdens unposed upon them. 
PoHsibly seciilar exactions were in time added to their 
ecclcNBHtieal and spiritual sacrifices and disqualifications. 
Burdens would be laid on their estates as well as on their 
conscionccs. It liad been customary to exempt their lauds 
from tlio imposts and taxes of the State : these immunities 
they would no longer enjoy. Possibly they were spoiled of 
Uieir lands altogether. And now for a century and more 
the Columban clergy had been subject to this servitude in 
the Pictish dominions. 

When we know what the bondage was, we can the better 
ooujecture the kind and extent of the liberty which King 
Gregory gave the "Scottish Church." In the decree of 
Nectan we have the " law and custom " of the Pictish mon- 
arehy in ecclesiastical affairs, ft enjoined, under Iieavj 
penalties, the Roman observance. It was this that drove 
the Columban clergy across Druntalbnn, and not the secular 
bunlens and imposts which possibly were added afterwards, 
The latter they could have submitted to with a good con- 
science, although they might have accounted them unjust 
and oppressive ; but the first, the Eomaii obsemince to wit. 
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touched the coiiHciciice, mid left tlieni no alternative but 
to Iciivo tlioir countrj-. Here then, in the revocation of 
NwUm's otlict ovoii, must the liberation of the " Scottish , 
Chuivh " Ix-^n. This was the part of the " semtudc 
prcwuxt on tiio oonl. Ilt^lcasc truin the Lunlena and ex-j 
Hctionx of H scviilar kind which nia^ have been laid on thei 
liuitlts and whit'h u-uuld be exigible hy the King or I 
Moniwer, would follow in due course; but first, relef 
must n>uu> M the ot*nsi'ience, and that could be gi»-en onlyl 
b_v re\-ofciii)i Nivtan's dw-ree, and leaiing the Columbites i 
tiU'Ttj' to Tvtmuie the customs of their ancient Church, 
thin doi'rve was rertAod, and the attcicnt Ubertv of worship] 
ix-«4oivd to the Oidunbui dagT, ire hmx-e undoubted pnioC-l^ 
Two biUKhvd jfxn aftenrank, when tbe Cofauubwi putotB 
■Nk b eottflGraMe with Qutet iiu^mt aad her UdMV^ 
Uw diMse aguni thm wwthat tkej jnetisoi hubarons 
^Hm. tmi mMw w I^ Matter of tlw toosate oor tbe 
■Mtttr «f the WKhunt ^U ^ coafbna to the laws of 
RtHUHv No MNMV a» tit< hcl u t T evafci j c ooald «« have of 
the tihen^ whkit lirRjp.'irr fpiw the Seal 
tlMi »» «hr MMiic of iL It save her tvo I 
Mi^rp i.«f hrr mkmm disc^fae tmi wr^ap. 

1W l^raaaiad immmi* waoBti «• Xccu aad Us kiag- 
<il«ww It «n«Md • nftore hKwna the PSete Md SmI% 
«)ik4 itmiMl M hM|; aM Mm4f «ws hctviu Ae tw ne^ 
IV (NMtvmna rf the FkCnh ■Mwas ^ OoliBha «k 
tWMrvii ti|; aa iaHaat ihmAdigr «<f i^ r mttii tmi wnr 
(^« a <<««M? «Mt • laK. hahR5 bd Aaie hem battle 
W«nM IV« tmi i^cM. X* wj^ria fmmiam we ham of 
iW (vxm- \^ C\w)«Mawt^ hi Mai mmiwe m ^Mk* aad 

*<aiM>^ <K«r, tlMk iftM i» a tm\j ftc ahe Sealkad mt 

I k«BHB nw Mdh iiliiai at the Vicm ami 
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f tun's duration. Yet sucli is the fact. The two iiatioiis were 

Idraning together, and the tuiion betwixt them would have 

I eomc without fighting and bloodshed, had uot the bigoti; 

I of Xectan rekindled the old fires, and made it impossible 

) that the two nnx& ahould unite till first it had been shoMTi 

D m seriee of terrific and bloo:Iy (.untest^ which of the two 

s the stronger on the battlefield. Nor is this alL It ia 

pTobaUe that Xectan's policy coat the Picfc* the sovereignty 

f of Scotland. They were the more numerous, and in some 

I respects the more powerful of the two nations ; and had the 

[ SDion come by peaceable meanH, the Picts undoubtedly 

y would have given kings to the throne and their name to 

the country, but when they forced tlie matter to the decision 

of arms, they found that the injustice and cruelty of Nectan 

to the Columban Church weighed upon their sword and 

turned ite edge in the day of battle. They fouglit with the 

I T^our of their race, they shed their blood iji torrents, but 

I they &iled to wiji the kingdom, and their name perished. 

King Xectan and his liue disappear, but the church of 

Cdiauba which be had chased out of his dominions comes 

bock to dwell again in the old lancL One of the first mea- 

Burea of Kenneth MacjVlpin after ascending the throne of the 

united kingdom was, as we have seen, to recall the Colum- 

han clergy and place them in the old ecclesiastical fouiida- 

lioDH left vacant by the expulsion of their fathers. Another 

half century passes, and the Coluniban church obtains 

another enlargement under King Gregory, and now, after 

having been plucked up and cast out of the Pictish territory, 

ire see her again taking root antl nourishing in the enjoy- 

, uf her ancient privil^;es and Uberlies. Historians 

I hsve been little observant of this fact, and certainly little 

^obserTant of its lesson, but it is full of instruction. It adds 

' to the many esaniplea in bistorj" of the truth of 
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Beza's saying, not yet uttered, that " the church is an anvil 
which has worn out many a hammer." Nectan struck with 
all his force, but when dying in the cowl of a monk he saw 
doubtless that the blow had effected little, and had he lived 
longer he would have seen that it had missed the anvil and 
struck his own throne. These well-authenticated facts make 
the silence of the monkish chroniclers of the tenth century 
regarding the condition of the Golumban church a matter of 
less moment. We are independent of their testimony ; for 
here have we great historic monuments which assure us that 
the church of Golumba had not passed out of existence, as 
their silence would almost lead one to conclude, but, on the 
contrary, that it remained rooted in the land as an inde- 
pendent organisation, maintaining divine service according 
to the simple formula of Golumba ; that it lived on into the 
darkness of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, keeping 
alive the Ghristian knowledge of the Scottish people, of 
whose successive generations it was the instructor, in short, 
that it was the sheet anchor of the country, staying it in the 
midst of the furious tempests that burst upon it, now from 
the mountains of the north, now from the Danes beyond the 
sea, and now from the Saxons of England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A.D. 878—889. 

CREOORY OF SCOTLAND ANIt ALFRED OF ESGI^OT) 

NORSEMEN — THE FADING COLUMBAN L^VMP. 

Wk tail to discover in succeediug Pictish aovereigiis that 
excees of proaeljtisiiig zeal which turned King Ncctaii into 
a peiBecutor, We read of no second act of bigotry similar 
to that which disrated his reign. Hia siiccesaors on the 
throne could hardly fail to see that Xectan had committed a 
great error. The proofs of this were but too visible. He 
bad created a great void at the heart of his kingdom. He 
had weakened the moral powei' aud endangered the civi] 
order of the nation ; he had kindled the flames of war after 
they had been extinct for a century and a half; in fine, he 
bad brought revolution on himself, and been fain in the end 
of his days to seek the shelter of a convent, and after having 
worn a crown, die in a monk's cowL 

These evil consequences had followeil the tyrannical act 
which the Pictish king, influenced by the flattery of Abbot 
Ceolfrid, aud the persuasions of the Iloman missionaries, 
and impelled moreover by his own fanatical zeal, had been 
driven to commit. His successors, warned by his csaniplc, 
would learn not to be enamoured of Roman novelties, or 
open their ear too readily to monkish counsellors. Still, 
though they saw Nectan's error, they might not be iu a 
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position to rectify it. To revoke the edict nod recaU tlioso 
whom it had driven into banislinient might not now be in 
their power. They had a war on their hands with the 
Scots, which demanded all their attention. Mliile that war 
lasteil it would not lie a wise policy to recall the Colunibau 
clergy. They were mostly Scotch, and might have difficulty 
in maintaining the attitude of neutrals diu-ing hostiUties. 
They would at least be liable t*) be suspected of Becrctly 
favouring the triumph of the Scotch arms. The correction 
of Ncctan's error must lie over for the present. And hence 
it was tliat, although there is no evidence that the Roman 
innovations meanwhile made much progress beyond the 
court of Nectan, or found favour H-ith the Pictish people, 
farther than the royal edict might compel them to an out- 
ward uniformity in the Easter celebration, the return of the 
Cohmiban clei^y to the Pictish dominions did not take 
place till the war between the two races had ended in their 
imion into one nation. The return of the Columbites, as 
we have seen, was under Kenneth Mncatpin ; their full 
restoration to their ancient liberties was half a century later 
in the reign of King Grig, or Gregory, to whom we now 
return. 

The strong hand of Gregory on the helm. Scotland began 
again to make headway (Jt83). It had stood still, or gone 
back, during the troubled but, happily, short reign of tlic 
"Swift Foot." whose pttlicy had nothing of the progressive 
quality with which nature had so lai^ly endowed his limlw. 
While he sat on the thrtuie the gloom kept thickening above 
the countrj', but with the new ruler there came a new dunni. 
Grogon,' had opened his reign witli a measure of good 
augury, and not less of wise policy : for it is n<it nccessaty 
to suppose that in rclasing the bonds of '' 
i-lcrgy he was nctuntcil solely ''^ 
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Be bftd res[>ect, no doubt, to the benefit which hinigelf and 
kfa nation would reap from this act of jnstice. If, as is 
strongly Busjiected, hU title to tlie throne was doubtfnl, he 
dill well to nmke anrc that so influential a body as the 
Columbitcs ahoultl be on his side and in favour of his 
government. 

Having bv one and the same act enlarged the liberties of 
the "Scottish Church," and strengthened his own throne, 
I GregotT addressed himself to the task of correcting tbe dis- 
I orders in which the defeat at Crall and the reign of " Swift 
I Foot *" had involved the kingdom. A portion of the Pictish 
I >Btion had brought tlieir loyalty into suspicion. Their 
1 behaviour in the late disastrous battle had been equivocal. 
^ Their treachery or cowardice was believed to have led to 
I the loss of the day, and the many calamities that followed 
t Ifaeroon. Gregory did not choose that so grave a dereliction 
kofdntyoo so critical an occasion shoold go without chastise- 
Since the battle other circumstances had come to 
r%ht which tended ^tiil farther to strengthen the doubt 
l< (otertaiDed re^^pectii^ tbe thorough devotion of a section of 
r the PictM to the aiii»e of the anion. The Danes, on quitting 
I tiie coontiT after the battle of Crail, left this part of the 
t in tbe prwfitwioo of the f^cts. This looked like kccp- 
Ihg open the door for tbe return of the enemy. Gregory 
i not p^nniS ifae kej» of his kingdom to be in the hands 
f men who were infected to his Government, and who 
ftomenSce the anion between the two 
I provided Ihcf miU T e i c d thereby their standing as m J 
■id ndnyadeBt aation. He dro^-e this body of 
I PlUi Mtf vt Fife acrosB the Forth. He pursued 
1 to Berwick, in which they shut 
! Gr^orr made them captive, the 
is gatu to him. 
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These Biicccsees at home would seem to have tempted 
Scottish luonarch to venture un exploits outside his ■ 
kiiigdom. lDst«ad of returning within the limits of Albau, 
which were already consideiablj overpassed, he led his arm; 
farther into XorUiunibria. These parts were then much in- 
fested b; the Danes. ^\'hen repulsed from the coast of 
Scotland they not unfrcqucntly turned their galleys in the 
direction of England, and overspreading the northern coun~ 
ties, then almost defenceless, they gathered no end of 
and shed very much blood. Gr^ory doubtless rcckoi 
that if he could clear out these invadere from the northern 
counties of England the chance was so much the less of 
having to fight them on the soil of Scotland. As an acknow- 
ledgment of the services Gregory had rendered them by 
ridding them, for the time at least, of these troublesome 
visitors, the petty sovereigns which then ruled in England, 
seem to have given him some sort of authority or dominion 
over the border counties of Korthumbcrland, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland, bappj to commit their defence agai 
foreign invasion to the sword of Gregory 

The Scottish monarch is described as pursuiug his trii 
pliant career further west. We next find him with his an 
in Strathclyde. The Britons of the Kingdom of Cuml 
had oficnded by appropriating a narrow strip of Scot 
territory which lay on the uortliem banks of the Clyde, and 
which included that famous rock (Dumbarton) at the foot of 
which the great apostle of Ireland had passed his youl 
The stolen territory was all the more likely to have iul 
to the man ivho had " given liberty to the Scottish 
intifimuch as it ^vas the birtliijlace of tliat great 
hail been tlio founder of the "Scottish 
ehristinriiKuii; li-eland, and in the 
evaugvliiiil hiicli iiiiu the 
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cany it acrosa and light with its sacred 6anie the tlark land 
of Caledonia. Having rescued tliis hallowed spot, for such 
doubtless it was to Clrcgory, and haviug chastised the Britons 
for appropriating it, it was given back to Scotland. 

Not jet had Gregory finishcfl his victorious course, if we 
are to believe his Scotch chroutclers. He next crossed to 
Ireland, where he ia said to have waged a campaign with 
great glorj', qncUing an insurrection which had broken out 
against the King of Dublin, an ally of Gregory's, and restor- 
ing him to his throne. It must be added, however, that the 
record of these wars is somewhat dubious, aud wo despatch 
them with brevity. The English and Iriali chroniclcnj are 
ulent respecting thera. We hear of them only from Fordun 
and other Scotch historians. That, however, is no sufficient 
reason for regarding tbeni as altogether apocryphal. The 
" R^stry of the Priory of St Andrews " says expressly 
"that Gregory conquered Ireland and the greater part of 
England,"^ by which wc understand it to be meant that his 
conquests in these two countries were extensive, and had a 
dcciaive etfeot on the governmentH of both kingdoms, 
lliosc who maintain that these campaigns were never 
waged, and that their record is Ulnsory, defend their allega- 
tion by saying that Gregory was a nmnificent patron of the 
cburcb, aud that the monks of St Andrews, to show their 
gratitude, carved out this brilliant career for the Scottish 
king, and exalted him to the rank of a hero. Uut it does 
not appear that Gregorj' surpassed other Scotch kings of his 
age in the gifts he bestowed on churcbmen, his one well- 
known act of grace excepted. Besides, the benefactions of 
'Gregory were bestowed in the end of the ninth century, 
whereas hitt apotheosis as a great warrior, which it is 

"Hie ■ubjaguvit lilii Ilyberniam totam et fere Augliam, "—/nnea' 
I Oriliaii Ettay, pp. aOI, 802. 
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inaiDuated was done in recompeuce of liis liberality to t 
church, did not take place till the middle of the thirteei 
centuiy, the Registry of St Andrews having been written i 
1251. It ia truly refreshing to find the gratitude of the 
monks remaining fresh and gi-cen after four centuries. 
Seldom is it found that the sense of obligation to bene- 
factors is so deep and lasting on the part of corimrate 
bodies whether lay or cleric, as to call forth warm cspre 
Biona of thanks centuries after the authors of these | 
giila have exchanged their thrones for their stone ( 
Long liefore this wreatli was placed on his tomb by 1 
monks of St Andrews, Gregory was nothing more t 
handful of ashes. 

In that age it was difficnlt to keep England and Scotland 
apart, so as that their affairs should not intermingle. Tlie 
same terrible people from beyond the sea were the enemies 
of both, and made their hostile descent now on tlio coast of 
the one country and now on the coast of the other. This 
drew England and Scotland together, and helped to main- 
tain the peace betwixt them. If so be the Danisli hordes 
were driven back, and their galleys chaged off the coast, it 
mattered little whether the feat had been achieved by Scotch 
or bj Enghsh valour, since both countries shared in nearly 
equal measure in the benefits of the victory. So did it 
happen in this instance. Gregory on arriving in Northmn- 
bria, wiiither his pursuit of the fleeing Picts had led Iiim, 
found the Danes, under their leader Hardnutc, laying waste 
the country and slaughtering the inhabitants. Tlie England 
of that day was miserably distracted and torn. Tlie Danes 
were inflicting upon the Saxons all tlic horrors whlcli J 
Saxons had inBicted on the Britons at a former epoch, 
throne of Wessex was filled by one of the bravest and v 
princes of his age, nevertheless a great jiart of th 
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Alfred was passed on the battlefield to prevent his domi- 
nions beii^ overrun and devastated by these northern 
inaniuders. Oceupied with these greater cares, the remote 
Northimibria was left largely to take care uf itself. 
It was here that the barbarian leader and his merciless 
followers were now ravaging. Although he found them 
on English soil, (Gregory not the less recognised in Hard- 
iiute and his warriors the enemies of his own eountry, 
and gladly seized the opportnnity now offere<i him of 
avenging upon them in Northiimbria the injuries they had 
inflicted upon his nation in Fife. If a brother sovereign 
iihould be the tirst to reap ad>'antage from the success of 
his arms, this consideration, so far from nuiking the 
Scottish king hold back, made him only the more eager 
to effect the expulsion of the Danes, Gregory inflicted 
I such a slaughter upon them that it broke their power 
in the north of England, and delivered the petty sovereigns 
(hat then ruled in that land, as well as the great prince of 
Wessex, from their terror. The bonds of amity betwixt the 
I two nations and their rulers were strengthenwl hy this 
I interchange of friendly acts. The bloody fields of the 
I borderland were effaced from the memoriea of men by the 
i bloodier fields of the Dane, Norttuimberland waa placed 
I aoder the suzerainty, if not the formal sovereignty, of the 
1 whose sword had redeemed it from the spoiler. Alfi-ed 
I appears to have felt no alanu at the nearer approach of the 
I Scottiah lx»rder to his own dominions. What stronger 
I defence could he have on his northern frontier than the 
I anna of Gregory ? He rightly judged, doubtless, that nded 
I by him Northumbria would be a protecting wall to himself 
I against the tempests from the German Sea, And aa 
I regards the Anglo-Saxons now professedly Christian, how 
much more preferable, as allies and neighbours, were the 
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Scots to the Danes, in whom the volfish instincts of 
paganism were ret unbroken and ranapant The Saxons 
of the north of England, sars Fonlun, "thought it better j 
willinglv to submit to the Cathohc Scots, though enenue^,fl 
than unwillinglj to the Pagan infidels." ^ 

Id the dark sky of the ninth century there is seen a star 
of pure and brilliant radiance, on which we love to fix our 
eyes. We cannot come within the proximity of its orbit 
without pausing to admire and epeak of it. In no age would 
a creation so lovely have foiled to attract and fascinate 
our gaze, but shining out amid the clouds and tempests 
of this age, wc hail it with wonder and delight. iUfred, 
Prince of Wessex, exhibited the rare union of the schokr, 
the legislator, the warrior, and the patriot To these 
he would have added, had his days been longer, the 
Christian reformer. Sucli, indeed, he was, but only in 
limited measure, for hardly had he be^nu to develop his 
enlightened plans for the reformation of his realm when the 
grave closed over him, and with Alfred went down into.] 
the tomb the hopes of England for four centuries, 
the ditjs of Wyckliife there came no second dawn 
Christendom. 

Few princes — not one in an hundred — have had the I 
estimable prinl^e of the same training and discipGIl 
through which Alfred passed. The range of his educatid 
extended far beyond the science and philosophy of his d 
His instruction in the liberal arts was not overlooked: not 
only was he a patron of men of letters, he liiniself cultivated 
letters, and the success with which he did so is seen iu bis 
translation of the Pastoral of Gregory I. and Bode's Ecdfr- 1 
siaflticiil History. But to tlie»e accompli si imeuts Atfi 
added ti higher wisdom than that of the schools. Bis g 
i|ualitic8 were rooteii in a piety wliich was drawn fro" 
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Stcred WntiDgs, raUier tbao from the precepts and tmli- 
tioiH of churchmea. MoreoTer, Adversitr had taken him to 
achool, and for some terrible rears that ^tem iDstroctren 
made ban give good heed to ber le«»)na. At one time the 
]^IW8 bad well nigb wrested his kingdom from bim. He i 
was obliged to See in disguise and hire himself out u k ] 
oowbeid. Ir the qoiet of tfai; woods and fields tfaon^ 
woold arise wbkj) had t»ot come ioto hii; mind amid courts 
and armies. Wbea be lecorered his throne and had rest 
from war, these tbon^ts bore fruit. He ga^'e himself to 
the worfc of e^tabliditng order, prcnnoting iodustrr, cnltirat- 
h^ commerce, and extending tlie maritime powers of 
Eogtaod. His mn and grandson. tJlward and AtfaeLstan, 
followed in their htber's steps, and these three princes were 
among the fir^t to sbow tbe worU that the road to fame is 
open to the man of peace oot less than to the man of tbe 
sword. In tbe sneceaafid Totages of Other and CUstaa ■ 
into tbe then anknowa DOfthem aeaa, the RiiglMJi naliaa J 
aader Alfred caiir dt^tlajed their natmal heat, aad g^f^ 4 
progDOHticatioii of what ther were deatined to accomplidi n 
tte ScU of dtteorerr in aAer agea.* 

Bui tbeK were aot Ac bigbest of the labanrs of Alfred. 
Be pasted abure afl tfam^ to effect a reI%ioas reform of 
hb mln. What iiiatiiiwiitilit.i did Al&«d emploT for 
ttec tin g bis gnad pnpoael Kd be seod to Bonte far , 
ioktractoraf Did be maltifij km " eeldntioiH ' ? A J 
dogBtt, tin thea aahrard al, was jart begiaaiag to fae 
broached in PaaAmim Radbertaa m Fraac^, that in tbe 
coehariM tlie ooaaBfaaal necna the litenl Seeb aad 
Uood of Onut far ^ etand Wk. Shall Alfi«d iHa- | 
niMte bit realm with llria acw foqadr What Ea^ 
ttMded was aot more wtpUij, Imt mok Kgk. Tbe dull- ' 
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ncss was thick enough already, aod there was no need t 
turn twilight into midiiight by promulgating the Cinimerianl 
dugiua of transubstontiation. 

v\Jfred took up his position on ground which no church-^ 
man of his century had courage to occupy. Turning awftf'V 
from priest and sacrament he went to the Word of God. 
He conceived the great idea of transkting the Scriptures 
into the vernacular of the Saxon people. He aaaembled a 
select body of learned men at his court, and set them to the 
work of translating the Bible : he put his own hand to the 
work, so much was his heart set upon it, and, like Columba, | 
he was engaged in translating the Psalms at the time of bin 
death.^ 

Alfred stands at the head of the noble army of Bible ' 
translators. It ia a higher glory than hia lifty battles by 
land and sea. The work in which he led the way can know 
no terniiiuition till the Word of Life has been translate 
uito the tongue of every people on earth, and its light hu 
shone round and round the globe. 

It would be interesting to know the personal rel^l 
tions that subsisted betwixt Gregory and Alfred. If t 
character of the 6rat approximated the portrait which thefl 
Scottish chroniclers have left of him, these two priuccH muf 
have beeu drawn to one another by a warmer sentiment than^ 
mere conventional friendship. Both, we are permitted to 
believe, M-ere magnanimous, princely, and patriotic ; and it 
is interesting to see two such men occupying contem- 
poraneously the thrones of Scotland and England. Alfred | 
was surrounded by men who loved and admired him, and t 
who have painted him in colours that renmin Fresh to this 
day. We are sure we see the true likeucss of the i 

' Wilbina (Concilia, i. p. 186, (t laj.) has given at a ipecimen of J 
Alfred's labouia in » portiou of the law of Uod Ironelated by bim. 
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English priacc of the ninth century. His Scottish contem- 
porary enjoyed no such advantage, and we are not certain 
Uiat we have the real features of Gregory. But it corro- 
borates what has beon transmitted to ua eunccming him to 
know that, like Alfred, he aimed at effecting a religious 
reform, more or less extensive. For no other inteqiretation 
I can we put upon the statement that Gregory gave freedom 
[ to the Seottish Church which till his time had been kept in 
I bondage among the Picttt. 

During the century and a half going before, great deadness, 
doubtless, overspread the east and north of Scotland, the 
ancient territory of the Picta. The Coiumban Church in 
those parts had been all but rooted out. The Sabbath 
Bervices in many places had ceased ; and where they were 
■ Btill continued it was with great inefficiency and coldness by 
I the poor substitutes which had been found fur the expelled 
t'olunibitfs ; men from the north of England, where the in- 
fluence of Rome was now dominant, or monks from the 
houttes of Adamnau foundation, iu which, as in the case of 
Adamnnn himself, the spirit of the Roman Egbert was 
I straggling with the spirit of Columba for the master;. The 
schools had been closed, and the instruction of the youth was 
nef^eijtcd. There is no evidence to shti«- that the Roman 
ideas and customs had infected the people to any great ex- 
tent. It was religious apathy and Pictiah coercion, rather 
than Papal propagandism that weighed upon the land. 
In the old days when Columba directed the cvaugelisation of 
Scotland from lona, no royal will circumscribed his plans or 
I fettered the steps of the missionaries he sent forth. The land 
' was before them, and tliey might go whither they would and 
kindle their light at all the great centres. Tlicy did so, and in 
I a generation or two the couutry was dotted with evangelical 
beacon-lires, and the Ai'yan darkness of the Druid was dis- 
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pelled. This wbb a. freedom of notion which had been un- 
known to the Coiuniban Chiireh in Pictland for a century and 
a half. The consequence was that, denied the liberty of evan- 
gelistic enterprise, the inclination to enter upon it departed. 
The Columban Church in Pictland lay down and sunk into 
slumber, leaving her lamp untrimmed, and the region around 
immersed in spiritual gloom. With ber release front* 
thraldom there came, doubtless, to the cliurch in Pictlant 
and, perhaps, also in the ancient territorv of the Scots, a re-j 
awakening of zeal and a revival of the light. That ligh^i 
it is true, burned leas brightly now than when it was first 
kindled on lona, four centuries before. But the old lamp 
was not to bo penuitted to go out. The appearanoe of the 
Roman tonsure on the heads of certain of the Columbite 
clergy gave emphatic warning that years, and it might be 
centuries, of darkness were yet in store for Scotland. In 
presence of these gathering shades, what could the friendft 
of the gospel do, except watch around their lamp and fei 
its flame, and if they conid not bring back its pristiu 
brightness, they could keep it alive, till the nigbt had] 
numbered its watches, and the hour had stnick for tbi 
great dawn to appear for which the world was waiting. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A.U. 889—942. 



WISALD — fON'8TANTIN — LOST BATTLES AND THEIR 
LESyONS. 

*IK rojal TOuIte at lona had received another tenant,' and 

tonalil, tlip third of that name, the son of Constantin 11., 

WW filled the throne (a.ii. 889), The keen eye of Gn^ory 

iwl not failod to mark the virtues of the youth, and on his 

' death-bed, it is aaid, he recommended him to his nobles m 

hiH &ttc8t successor. " Xor did he deceive," says Buchanan, 

" the judgment of that wine king."* Xo long time elapsed 

till occasion presented itself for testing the cai>abilitics of 

the new sovereign. Across the German Sea had sped the 

tidings that Gr^oiy was dead, and in a brief space the 

black galleys of the Norsemen were again seen ploughing tlic 

wavcB, their dragon-headed prows turned in the diretitiou of 

■fugLind. 

[ They arrived off the eoaat of Northumbria, and for some 

fcyn they remained inactive, !is if uncertain whether to 

■mwp down npon the northern or upon the southern half of 

Uie iaUnd. Alfred, who was still alive, fearing that the 

tempest now hanging on the Northumbrian coast might 

ally burst upon his own dominions, made advances to 



la pac* diem clwiiit extremBii,' 

!• Ion* wpnltuj,"— //wf. lirilai. 
. Hi^., Lib. vi c, 14. 



■ays John M»]or of OrBgory, ' 
,. Lib. iii. o«p. 2, p. 9L 
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Donald of Scotland. He reminded the Scottish king of thtf 
alliaDCO which hod subsisted betwixt the two kingdoms in his I 
predecessor's time, and which had been fruitful in benefits to I 
both countries, and proposed that the old friendship should I 
be continued, and that each should assist the other, 
occasion required, against the enemies which the sea was I 
continually sending forth against both. These overtures I 
were cordially met by King Donald. An armed force was ] 
sent to the help of Alfred of England, and there followed a ! 
bloody buttle with the common enemy, in which the bulk of I 
the Danish invaders were slaughtered. The remnant that I 
survived the carnage having, it would seem, but little heart 
to go back to their own country, were permitted to settle in 
Northumbria, on condition of their embracing the Christiim 
faith. These worshippers of Odin accepted without scruple 
the easy stipulation ; but their conversion brought neither 
honour to their neiv religion, nor iu the end safety to theJ 
country in which it opened to them a settlement. ■ 

Scarcely bad this cloud passed away till another arose in ■ 
the opposite quarter which tested still more severely the 
spirit of the Scottish king. The clans of Moray and Ross 
had fallen out and were lighting with one another. It were J 
vain to seek for the cause of quarrel, for it needed but Uttl^ 
to kindle at any moment the Sames of internecine war oil* 
this region of normal disturbance. What added to the 
gravity of the affair was the circumstance that a body of 
Danes, lured by the scent of plunder, had joined the frny, 
and were increasing the effusion of blood which alrcn<]jr I 
exceeded what would have been spilt in a pitched bnttla.1 
On receiving the tidings that his chieflains were quarrelliti 
Donald turned liis face towards the north and marche<1 rig] 
into tlie heart of the tempest. He met the iniiurgent hu»t,— 
a ravaging horde of stranger Danes, mutinous Picts, and 
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rebvUioua chieftains, and he defeated them in two successive 
lattlea, the one fought at CuUcn, and the other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Forrea. The well-known atone in the latter 
locality, wliich has engaged the attention of the eurioua for 
ueuturies, but which no one has jet indubitably deciphered, 
is not unnaturally conjectured to be in some sort the 
luemorial of these events, and to mark, it may be, the grave 
of King Donald. Hia death is variously recorded, but the 
k.prt'ponderance of opinion is that he died at Forrea,^ ha\ing 
Iblltfu in the battle, or aunk under the fatigues consequent on 
I4I1V eumpaign. So saya Fordun, Bocce, on the other hand, 
lipruloDga his life, and luakea liiui visit Nurtlmmbria to aee 
Ibow it fared with tiic Banish colony planted tliere, and 
ftivbetlier those worshippers of Odin, who had been so auin- 
I'&iafUy traosfonned on tlie battlefield into tlie profeaaors of 
I'the Clirii^tiau faith, were conducting themselves as became 
i Id; al subjeeta and good Christians. The old historian John 
I'ftlf^or hints hia concurrenee with Boece.* All agree, how- 
' ever, tliat King Donald breathed Itis last in the eleventh year 
of bis reign. His career waa brief but full of stirring events, 
Uid DOW that it was over lie waa borne amid the grief of hia 
^Mtion to rest in the solemn ({niet of lona, 

Donahl was Bueeecded by Coustantiu (A.D. 90U), the 

Ion of Swift Foot. During the reign of the man whom 

VK~e now see mounting the throne the ahadow on the dial of 

■8eolland was destined to go back several degrees. His 

Vftvering faith and unsteady frioiidships wrought greater 

■* — Chroiiicoa Piclorum, 
Fothei-" )iere Oiolmon 
>nt, and tbftt the wordi 
:ciium " is not tbe word 
towD, but tbe atauglitvT 
tbiiikiag that Forres ii 
kene utya Dun otter. 



" Opjiidum fother occiaum eat a gculibue 
ikarton'l HBQuiry, rol. i. p. 495. By tha ' 
'aitJcdia. 1. 384) bclievea Forteviot to be mt 
e ita (lestructioD by lbs Dimes. But " i 
lily employed to denoto tlie doBtmctioa at a 
' uiea, I'inkerton, and otben agree L 
>ntl th»t Donald waa there ilain. : 
* Buloria Britanniit, Lib. iii. c. 2, p. HI. 
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vexations to himself, and brought greater calamities upon 
his country, than if he had been a bad and not simply a 
weak prince. 

The Scottish reigna of that day were short. Tlie throne 
was beset br too manv enemies to permit any long i^tc^^'aI 
of time to part the " Fatayle Chayre " at Scone from the 
royal sepulchres of lona. War, or foreign invasion, or 
domestic treason were never far from the royal seat, and 
its occupant was given but few years to possess it, and 
these full of anxiety, and darkened by the shadow of the 
all but certainty of a tragic end. But King C'unstantin 
was an exception. His reign was prolonged for forty years, 
and when at last he came to die, he expired on tho bed of 
peace. His reign, as we have hinted, wore a sombre com- 
plexion, yet its mistakes and reverses are re<]ecmed by an 
event that sheds a halo round the man, and gives a singular 
interest to his epoch. That event was the convocation, in 
the sixth year of his reign, of a national Assembly at Scone 
for the refumintion of the Scottish Church. Our curioBity 
and interest are intensely awakened by the unexpected 
occurrence of a reforming Assembly in the tenth century 
of Scotland. What, we natumlly ask, were the subjects 
discussed, and what the practical resolutions adopted ? But 
instead of full information on these points, we are baulked 
and mortified by receiving only a few meagre details. 

Neither the ancient clironiclers nor tlie modem liistorians 
have appreciated the significance of this convention. Tb^, 
dismiss it in six lines : and yet it cleariy indicates a rail 
of the Columban forces, all the more remarkable tbafc 
takes place in what we have been accustomed to n^ard 
one of the deadest periods of Scottish history. What 
further m\'\» to i(s^ sifjnifiiancc is the f»d tli;il this conven- 
tion ill - • ■'.Iiich J 
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I the same directioo, even the continued corporate exist- 
mce of the Scottish Church, and its systematic progressive 
tctton. First comes the restoration of the C'oluniban clergj' 
Ito the e»8t and north of Scotland by Kenneth MacAlpin. 
rKext they have their ecclesiastical status and freedom re- 
Estored to thcni by King Gregory, and now the Scottish 
LChurch, east and west, united in one, and her liberty of 
tactioa given back, assembles under Constantin to refomi 
llierself according to her ancient laws and the Word of 
PGod. Looking at it in tliis light, the convocation records 
r tts uwn history, and refiiseB to \ie wiped out from the 
Bation's annals, despite that chrunicler and historian have 
virtually ignored it, and all but eonsigued it to obliWon. 
Waiving this matter for the present, we shall devote the 
following chapter to the special consideration of this con- 
vention. 

Before entering on the political and military events of the 
reign of Constantin, we must pause here to sketch the 
civi! divisions and arrangements of Scotland which were 
made about this time. First of all it behoves our readers 
to bear iu mind that the Kingdom of Scotia has not yet 
uttdc its appearance. The Scots and Picts are there, 
liuing tlieir blood into one nation, and uniting their fealty 
before one throne, but the territory they occupy is still 
known as the Kingdom of Alban. Wiat is the extent of 
the Kingdom of Alban, and where are its boundariee 
placetl ? jUban is boimded on the south by the Firth of 
Forth, and on the north by the Spey. So small was the 
M, and so restricted the limits of Alban at tiie opening of 
e tenth century. Both north and south of the Kingdom 
f Alban was a broad mai^in of territory over which the 
I of war were incessantly flowing and ebbing. The 
olty oftlie inhiibiUiiits of these districts was regulated by 
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the tuniingB and shiflmgs of buttle. On tlie eoutli of 
Forth wae Saxonia ; and when victory inclined to the Seol 
the men of the Lothians and tlie Merse recogniseil theirl 
ruler in the occupant of the royal palace at Scone, and 
his bidding ; but when the Anglo-Saxons proved tl 
stronger, they ciirricd the tribute of their homage across the 
Tweed to lay it at the feet of the Northumbrian monarch. 

It was much the Banie in the eounties on the north of the 
Spey. The Kings of Norway, hai-ing subjected the Orknei 
pushed their conquests southward into Caithness 
Sutherland, and onward to the fertile region which 
watered by the Findhom and the Spey. But their doi 
nion over these parts was precarious and transitory, 
was always challenged by the Kings of Alban. The Albanie 
monarchs claimed to be the lords superior of these counties, 
and the Norwegian Jarls, whom the Kings of Norway 
appointeil to govern them in their name, had frequently to 
pay verbal homage, and at times more substantial tribute 
to the Scottish Kings. While these outlying regions nortb 
and south of Alban were in this transition state, 
inchideil in Scotland, nor yet wholly escludeil from it, 
condition of the iidiabitants was far from enviable. Their 
territorj' was the battlcHcld of contending Kings, and they 
were continually familiar with war in its most barbarous 
forms. They escaped from the yoke of one master only 
fall under that of another, and after a brief si>ace to retunr] 
into bondage to their former tjTauL So passed their lives ; 
mueh reason had they to wish that the time would come 
when their absorption into the Kingdom of Alban would 
bring them rest That time was now near. 

It remahiB that we iudicatc the civil divisions of 
Kingdom of Alban. As stated above, this little kj 
soon to grow intti the greater Scotland, v 
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ultided within the modest limits of the Forth and the 

fey. It was divided into five rc^ona. On the west was 

province of Fortrenn. It i-ODBisted of the modern 

icte of Menteith and Stratlicnru, and its popuhvtion, 

kinJy Pictiah, was spoken of as the men of Fortrenn. The 

second region, lying next on the east, consisted of tlie 

territory embraced by the Forth and the Tay, Fife and 

Fotherif. To this was attached tlio Caree of Gowrie. The 

inlmbitaiite of this proxince were eminently the Scoti of 

A]l)aii. This was the nucleus or heart of the kingdom, and 

here, at Scone, was placed the royal jialace of the Scottish 

ings. The third proxince, beginning at Hilef, extended to 

Dec and the German Ocean, It inchided Angus and 

Mciiriis ; the districts known in our day as the shires of 

Forfar and Kincardine. There is some doubt as regards the 

paeitton of Hilef, the storting point uu the west of the 

lird province. It is probably LylF, on the north bank of 

Tay, and the present boundary Itetween the counties of 

Perth and Forfar. The inhabitants were called tlie Men of 

Mocme, and had as their stronghold the Castle of Dun 

Fother or Dunotter. The fourth region stretched northward 

iiD the Dec to the River Spey, and included the modem 

ities of Aberdeen and Banff. The fifth province 

ided from the Spey to the mountains of Drnmalban, 

iuding the present Breadalbane and Athol. 

These were the five regions that constituted the body of 

14k kint;doin; but we have said the boundaries of Alban 

ere not fised and immoveable. A successful raid or 

:orious battle would at times enlarge them beyond their 

iniial lines. When this happened on the north, the 

ity of Moray formed a sixth produce, and the ancient 

aluDg the wcstem sea-board, formed 
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ThcB*! five regiuiiB were subdivided into gmaller BecUons, 
cjicli under its rcBitcotivc ruler. In this division the unit 
wan the Tuatli, or tribe. Wieu several Tuathe were com- 
liiriod, it bfoiiuc a Tuiith-Mor, or gruit tribe. When two 
'l'iutt)iH-Mur were united, it eoiiittituted u Coicitlh, or 
Province. At tlie beud of tlie Tuuth was tlie Toisech. 
At the lieudofUiv Tuiith-Mor wua the Mor-niacr. At the 
point where tlie four southern provinees met, was the seat 
of the eupitol and the pekco of the king. That point was 
Hcono.^ 

We return to OouBtantin, whom we now find fiUing the 
throne. His uiiufortuueH ttcgiiii mth the oolon; of Odin 
worHhiiiin'nt wliieh lind been so unwisely planted in Xor- 
thunibria, in the belief that the mystic but mighty rite 
of baptiam hiul extinguished in them all the \'ices of 
liagunisin an<l replonislicd tliem with tlie \irtuea of Ohris- 
tinnity. 'I'hts iKidy of Diuics, who had come back unchanged 
from tliti Itnptisnio] font, parted like a wedge the dominions 
of tlitt Si.U)ttish and tho Kiiglish kings, and were a thorn in 
the ttido of Ixith nionarchs. Their position gave them an 
importance far Ix'yond their numbers, and their allianL-c 
bving Koutfht now by the one and now by the other, tliey 
weiv able to turn tiiv scale in the frequent contests waged at 
lliiN time betwixt England and Scotland. The great ^Vlfred 
^vuM now in his gravv, and his son fMward, knoH-n as 
bMwanl tlio Confessor, oecupicil his throne. The two pre- 
deeewom i>f (.'uiistaiitin, Crvgory and Donald, had remained 
the inciirnipliltlo friends of Alfml and his Christian subjects 
of l-^iKlund, de«p)te nil the sciluctions and promises of Ibt 
ttoui'*. Not so i'oustuntin III. Departiiig I 

' " Sunli It lh« imuunt gi^^•a li} L>r $ki>e in Us C 
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icT of his ^retivccasors, and Jelmled by tlie vain hope of 
giug his duuiiuiouB ou the south, he formed a league 
b4lw Diuics, nud set out in compauy of his new allies to 
Kfbe English, aud vnn new territories over which to 
h weptre. But his lause did not prosper, 
a the two armies appeared uu the tield, tlie English 
htNst WIS fonad to be much smaller than the Scotch, but 
ilmtapMU supplied the place of numbers. Hardly had battle 
been joined when the English made a feint of retreating. 
The confederate Scotch and Danish host, thinking that they 
hftd Bot to fight but onlj pursue, broke their ranks, and 
wkh hcadloi^ ardour followed the Seeiag enemy. Suddenly 
dw upect of the battle was seen to change. The foe, which 
tfce SoDtdi beCe^'ed to be routed, rallied at a preconcerted 
rignal, and, turning oa th^ pursuers, hewed down their 
•nttered groaps, ami continued the merciless slaughter till 
hmO; one <rf^ the nurtbem army was left to carry tidings to 
Ihair cooobTnwn of what had befallen them on this bloody 
ML 

Booa after tlwae events Edward, the English monarch, 
not to hi) grave, and his son, the warlike Athelstan, 
■MeBded Iw thfooe. A fidl decade passes away during 
wbicfa H » iiii4>aMi>ihie to see what is transacting in Scot- 
hod. Wbea eha veit ia iifked disaster has again retomed, 
L A deeper 0oam h bnoiUng over the little fc-inpfam 
roKT nvne of its anus bad brought wttb iL 
•SntttA kni& fctythl of kn twiner error, and beedkw 



[ path, and as eo»- 
s of Ui BAtnaaad rd^ua. 
a a^ doBg to .^thehttiB tandrnf his fatkef'a 



^ in Ua poplnttiB 
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their own opportunity, marched southward and seized upon 
the city of York. The Scots permitted themselves to be 
drawn into the quarrel. The illusion of a kingdom on the 
Bouth of the Tweed, fairer and more fertile, if not so large, 
as the great mountains and broad straths over which Con- 
stantin reigned in the north, had resumed its fascination over 
the king's mind, and blinded him to the essential injustice 
and great risks of his crooked policy. This time the omeoa 
were favourable. The Scoto-Danish army was reinforced by 
the Welsh, the Danes of Dublin, and the Britons of Strath- 
clyde. Each nationality had its own particular cause of 
quarrel with Athelstan, and if only this vast confederacy can 
be brought into the licld and kept together till they have struck 
a blow at the power of the English king, there can be little 
doubt of the issue. The Scots this time will carry back not 
the doleful news of a crushing defeat, but the welcome 
tidings of a glorious victory. 

A great tempest was rolling up on all sides against 
Athelstan, who meanwhile was making vigorous prepara- 
tions to meet it, and direct its destructive fury past himself 
and his subjects. The Scottish army was transported by sea, 
and landed at the mouth of the Huniber. They marohcd 
into the interior of the country to meet their atliea, and 
deliver their meditated blow with united and decisive force. 
They sighted the encampments of their confederates, as they 
believed, but no friendly shout welcomed tlicir coming. The 
Scots halted, for the ominous silence told them that it U'as 
the camp of Athelstan to which they were drawing niglu The 
Welsh and other confederates had not yet arrived. Tho 
promptitude of Atliclstan had anticipated the junction ofj 
the allies. He struck at once, and with vigour, 

A gleam of romance heralded the dark traflec^ I 
tbllowed. So says the legend. Along wi'* 
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Aulaf, a son of Oodfrey, king of the Danes of Dublin, and 

a relative of King Constitntin. Anlaf knew, like most 

of his countrymen, Iiow to handle the harj>. The thought 

struck him that his gift of mnsic might be turned to 

account in the cause of his royal relative. He had read 

of an adventure not unlike what ho was now meditating, 

successfully carried out by the gn;at Alfred. Disguising 

himself as a minstrel, he appeared at the gates of the 

Knglish camp, and was instantly admitted. Anlaf touched 

his harp, and to the music of its strings added the yet 

sweeter music of his voice. Even in monarch's hall the 

well -played strains would have brought praise to tlieir 

author, but heard on the battlefield, where they naturally 

iteti with the force of contrast the rougher sounds by 

'bich they were so soon to be succeeded and drowned, 

le^ entrani:ed the Knglish soldiers. The musician was 

to range at will through the camp. He was brought 

Tore the English king, that he might display in the 

royal presence the man'ellous melody of his harp when 

touched by the skilful hand of its o«iier. Athelstan was 

delighted with his music, and dismissed Iiim with a reward. 

^KSlie musician wan not so carried away by the triumph of his 
^^nrt as to forget his object in coming hither, He ciirefuliy 
^^Btoted the disposition of the English army, and in particular 
^^Mhe pOBition of the royal tent, so as to be able to lend in a 
^^nioctumal assault upon it. 

(t HO happened, however, that a soldier who had formerly 
served in the Irish army, and was now with the English, 
recognised Anlaf under his disguise, and communicated to 
g his suspicions that the minstrel, whose perfonnance 
delighted the army, was a spy. The king, profiting 
hint, made a priest occupy his tent for the night. 
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bimaelf sleeping in the priest's bed. Tlie nigbt assault came 
off, Anlaf leading id it. The priest was slain, and the king 
lived to lead in the battle of the morrow. 

That morrow brought with it emphatic intimation to the 
Scottish king that bis dream of conquering a kingdom in 
England was not to be realised. Still the omens continued 
to be favonmbla The dawn witnessed the arrival on the 
field of action of the looked for Danish reinforcements. To 
these were added some Cumbriiin BriUtns, making the 
Scottish army superior in respect of numbers to the English 
host. Athelstan, knowing that delay would only lessen tlie 
hopes of victory by increasing the number of his enemies, 
immediately joined battle. The action was fought near the 
Hmnbcr, at a place which Fordun calls Brounyugfeld, most 
probably the modern Brumby (a.d, 937). Atlielstan, at the 
head of bis troops, rushed sword in baud into the rnidat of, 
the Scottish entrenchments. Both sides fought with 
peration. Locked in deadly grapple with each other they 
tended on ground which was every moment becoming more 
slippery with the blootl, and more cumbered witli the bodies 
of the fallen. The Londoners and Mercians, the Bower of 
the English army, threw themselves upon the Scots. The 
latter, for some time, bravely sustained their onset, but at 
last they were compelled to give way. With them went the 
fortunes of the day ; for though the slaughter was prolonged, 
it was not for victorj- but for vengeance. It was with 
difficulty that the Scottish king made liia escape alive from 
the field, but it must Iiavo sadly embittered the pleasure 
arising from his own safety to reflect tliat he had left behind 
him the bulk of the Scottish army, including tlie flower 
his nobilitj', to bo buried by the English, or devoured 
birds of prey which in those days gathered in (locks J 
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Spread 



feast nt such banquets as that which w. 
for ttiem ou the banks of the Humber.' 

On both sides the loss was great. Spealciug of the Scots 
army, Fordun says that "the slain were iu numerable." He 
specifics, moreover, three princes and nine generals as having 

tftUen. The English chroniclers magnify still more the 
carnage, and call the battle of Bninanbui^h the bloodiest 
krer fought in Britain. Of course they could comiare it 
pity with battles which had happcncti before their day, and 
pMiich had Wn stricken on a very limited territory. The 
" Britain " of their day, we need not remind our readers, 
did not mean the far spreading empire which the name 
calls up to our minds ; it did not even include the northern 
hills, and the southern plains which the " four seas " of our 
imnUr home enclose ; the " Britain " of the English 
^—ciironiclers of that time lay within the two walls of Hadrian 
^^pid Sevcrus. It had Anglo-land on the south, and Alban, 
^^■pw banning to be called Scotia, on the north, and was 

^^H ' It ia impouiblo to urive at certaiuty rogardiog tha events which 

^Hpuppcnod under Comtaatin of Scotlaml and AtheUtan o! Englancl. And 

^^Ib pHtioolar it is imiHMBible to say what exactly were the caui^es wbich 

gnt lias to the war tbat ended in thii grca.t liattle. According to soma 

h«u tbo detire of ConstAiitin to aggrandise his kingdom ; according to 

it grew out d( tlio ambition of AtholBtaa to oilcnd Ids ttrritory tn 

monh, We m8yi*rhapB be permitted to divide the blatao betwiit 

All the chroniclers. Scotch, Engliah, ajid Irish, have writteD 

Iha b»ttle of BroDBcburgh, bat their narrativcB are a tungleil web. 

f. Skene has brought vast Celtic scholarahip and laborious 

to the elucidation of this, as well a> of many other points in 

history. See Cdlie Scoltand, 1. 351-350, He says, " Aldburougb 

olmott all the conditions required for the battle of Briinnnburgh. 

quarter of a mile to the west of Boroughbridge art? three 

Btcoolithi, varyiug from eighteen to twenty-three Teet high. They 

an now -railed tlie Devil's Arrows ; and east of Aldborougb, at a place 

tMti Diuudflith. was a tamolus called the Devil's Cross. It woi broken 

Imu maoy ynts ago for road inaterials, and In it were found bomaD 

The iJevil's Cross and the Devil's Arrows may be nicmtirials of 

U." VoL 1. 359. 
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netrictcd to the strip of territon- Ijing l)etwe«j the lyne, 
or at the utmost the Humber, and the Forth. Still in 
jadgii^ of the nuik assigDed to this battle by the English 
Imtoriaaa, ire must bear ta niad that the dtslrict where it 
waBlbagfat vaaooaspkiKHialjaregNaof battka. Such had 
bem its Ustot; fmn the days id the Ramans doimvrards, 
mad Hh evil destinj still chn^ to it ; and trf' all the blood; 
ooafficts iraged apon it, t^ last we are toM wils the 
Uoodiest 

The hnmihatkn vhidi had belilkii the Soottish monarch, 
aad the RvnsewUck ind beea smtained b; ^ Scottiah 
anBSffaad m it a great knm to the aatson, tboo^ we 
gRatl}^ doabt if that kasoa ns — daeliuud at tke tinw or 
aeriowi^ Ud to heart. It efhatically tan^ the Seots that 
dmr alotted portMD efearth was &e ■CMBtaiaB of tiie north. 
It taag^t dwM that vhen Aaut Ae laii^ «f lona then 
were Aeir teste to he iptead, aad it eftrtaiHr icboked that 
amhitm whieh mqidled theai to 9*e^ aa enhiged toratocial 
iomua at the acei&ce of 'o/ieHaSs. id iafiMtri* h^ber im- 
^iaat. It w^»U have 
I to AewMli, aad to the Seats 
til— mtr<i aat tes^ if th^f iai 

aaathetknMerbalk 
t to ■MRb wM Hh daxaa 




«Mepe» weaM hava ht«« fdant aad Am iliii.lh ihaliiil 
8, taafeBaa w mmk MannMaaM to wiv an Bne ooutHiy, 
acatett the aaiKMr fcw la ^ af wUtli we a» «Am fiad 



wiler i(«M» afOpoK Blilatak la a wfvd, A^ w«dU ham 

IwM t<tM as d» t>itliA Mliaa to naJHiaiim. aai dto 



^H enable 
^f disastc 
■ conqtu 
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reserve force for the ages to come. How much their natioDal 
tDcIiWdualitr would have been misBc<l at certaia great 
i of tlie future, the record of the long past can alone 
kntable or to judge. The Scots were taught by these 
^disasters to eschew the path of foreign war, and seek 
conquests on other fields and with otlier weapons than 
those with which they had contended so fatally for them* 
aelves on the ticld of Bmnanburg. 

After this terrible battle the Scottish king made haste to 
go back to his own country, but Athelstan, like an avenging 

I Nemesis, trodc close behind him. The darkness as of a 
thuuder cloud fell upon the land as he pursued his way 
northward, and the allies, discomfited and dispirited, were 
ttin to propitiate the conqueror by yielding a ready sub- 
BtMion to whatever chastisement he chose to mete out to 
them. Athelstan tightened his yoke on those ceaseless 
plotters, the Northumbrian Danes, He stript Constantin 
of the provinces of Cumberland and Westmoreland,' which, 
when attached to the Scottish crown, were commonly 
goveme<l by a prince of the blood, the heir presumptive, 
like oar IVincc of Wales at the present day. Crossing the 
Tweed, Athelstan traversed the Merse, broke into the 
Lotbians, marking his steps through the temfied country 
with devastation, and finally rolled back the Scottish 
^frontier once more to the banks of the Forth. Such 
; had this expedition which had begun amid so many 
H of success, was supported by the anna of a multi- 
e of confederates, and which had proniiacd a rich spoil to 
U concerned in it, and to Constantin a new kingdom strctch- 



" Unda »!• ConiUntiau* grftodi cum aicrvltu Angliuu ingreditar, at 
t pmlio TintuB CniiDbriie terrea quas a. diebua Gregnril 54 anaii Scott 
t, turpiUr kmiiiit." — HUloria, Johonuia M>jor, Lib. iil. o»p. 11. 
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tDg Koathwanl to the meadows of tbe Huinber, if not to I 
richer iMnks of the Thames. 

Rj thtH time the chair of C'olnmba had ceased to 1 
nntrictetl to the island in which it was originallj set up. It 
had beooiiie a moveable seat. The kiagH of Scotland had 
aireodj' transported it fi-om lona to Dunkcid, from Dunkeld 
tr> Ahenictlij, from Abemcthv to St Andrews, where it now 
Htood. With every removal of the Scottish capital came 
another transportation of that chair. It gave sanction to 
the Scottish power ; it was the prop of the throne, and 
therefore never fur from the seat of royalty. If Constantin 
had Hueeecded in extending Mb kingdom bo as to inclnde 
the great capitals of York and London, the chair of Col- 
lunbii, following the established custom of the Scottish 
kings, would have been set up first at York and finally at 
Ijondoii. But how long would the lamp of lona have 
bunied at cither place? That lamp had not now the 
vigour of it« early days : it had wased dim. Jloreovcr, the 
air of England had become mephitic and murky by reason 
of the fust gatliering shades of Romanism in the sonthem 
kingdom. The liglit of the Scottish lamp would have gone 
out in the unfriendly air, and the extinction of Scottish 
Christianity would Imve \xen speedily followed by the death 
of the Soottish genius. 

C'onBtantin's first care after his arrival in his own conntiy 
was to convoke his nobles and take counsel mtb them on 
thv position of afiiurB. Ho assembled them at tbe old 
I*icliah capital of Al>crnethy. Many words were not needed 
to depict the doplomblo condition into which his ill-bted ^ 
expe<Iitioii hud brought the kingdom. It was not one I) 
multitude of calamities that wcrv weighing uptm Jb 
King indeed had rvtumed safe, but with him I 
turned tliitl numerous aud high-^pirit«d " 
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^^E***** I^ am^il i aad Talov kj rattiB^ oa die gorr 

Md of Bm— 1—g. Tke iMiT ¥«cau iJaccs Id tiie dnek 

arcMnd the Kiif gviv MomM proof tku of die nobler 

wko bad aeeoapniol koi n> tke wmr a fevonlr iiovIhiedL 

Seodud WW Mt venK » bice as it kad ben a few sliQrt 

BKMthB befare. Ib bMBdaries bad saddodr simmk fi> tlie 

sboro of 1%. aad tke «w^T of Atldstan bad ratdied at a 
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with him amid the many misfortunes which have bowed him 
down. Subject to illusions, mistaking the path of ambition 
for the path of honour, in a word, a weak rather than a 
flagitious ruler, we see him not ungracefully closing a reign, 
clouded with many calamities, by acknowledging, if he could 
not repair, the errors into which he had fallen. St Berchan 
touchingly describes his latter end : " Afterwards God did 
call him to the monastery on the brink of the waves. In 
the house of the Apostle he came to death : undefiled was 
the pilgrim." He came not into the sepulchres of his fathers I 
The same spot which had given Constantin a shelter for his 
age, gave him a grave for his ashes. 



CHAPTER VT. 

A.D. 906. 

SPECIAL MISSION OF SCOTLAND — SYNOD OP SCONE — A 
TENTH CENTURY REFORMATION. 

Going aside from the noise of battiea, let ua withdraw for a 
brief space into a region where quieter forces are at work. 
Although quieter it bj no means follows that the forces in 
the preeence of which we now find ourselves are weaker. 
Od the contrary, they possess a strength unknown to those 
agencies which in the midst of tumult and uproar overturn 
the throne of kings and dissolve the fabric of empires. It is 
Uie silent influences that accomplish the mightiest results. 
The turbulent activities dwell on the surface, the still powers 
descend into the depths, and working there unheard make 
their presence known and their power felt ouly when they 
have prepared the way for some tremendous revolution, 
or brought to the birth some epoch of new and grander 
promise for the race. 

Were the rude agencies of the battlefield the only in- 
fluences tliat were at this hour shaping and moulding the 
nation of the BcotB ? Above most countries in Christendom, 
Scotland possessed a dual character. There was an outer 
Scotland, tlie theatre of wars, invasions, and battles ; and 
there was an inner Scotland, the seat of a great spiritual 
movement which had for its end the educating and training 
of a nation to serve the cause of truth and liberty in the 
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i^e to come. Was this education making prcgress ? It i 
the chronicles of the inner Scotland we should most like t 
write. Amid the wars in which we see the Scots engaged 
now with the Dane and now with the Saxon was the soul 
of the nation growing. Was Scotland becoming fitter for its 
great purpose ? ' 

Scotland was growing in skill and valour on the battla- I 
field, but this was not progress with reference to its special 
end. Scotland was not destined to build up a great empire 
by arms like Rome. Its mission came nearer to that of 
Greece : it came still nearer to that of Judea : oti\y it was 
greatlv more iutelleotiial and spiritual than that of cither. 
The special mission of Scotland was to apprehend and hold 
forth to the world ChristianitT — the last and perfected form 
of Divine Revelation — in all the simplicity and spirituality 
in which man on earth is able to receive it. To say that 
this was tlio special mission gi\'en to the Scottbh nation 
may seem a merely transcendental idea. Second tlioughts 
howe\-er will satisfy us that it is far indeed from being eoi 
Of all systems in the worltl Christianity is the most powerful 
iu both its i^di^'id^al and its national action. But the powCT 
of Christianity is in the direct ratio of its spirituality. The 
muu who rises to the full reulisatioa of what is spiritual 
and oti^mal in Cliristianity, dropping what ts tempotanr, 
symbolical, and mundane, is the highest Christian. In him 
we arv suiv to find the fullest development of its moral and 
spiritiml virtues. iKt-ausi' on him Christiauity iicis iu the 
plt-nitttde ttf its jMiwer. 1 1 is so as r^uds a Batkm. 
nation that attain* to thp futlwt cvaceftdoa of ( 
as a |>iir> ' ' '. uatiiui where wts sliaO he 

nun' t" 'iiiQ of both the cvang<clic 

u-h as potriotiEai, \-alour, 
rhriBtiatu^ nunrisbcs, be- 
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cause it there operates in the fulness of its moral and 
spiritual power. It is like the sun shining direct from the 
finnament without any intervening or obstructing medium to 
weaken the power of his beama. 

It id instructive in this connection to mark that, con- 
temporaneously with the corruption of Christianity at 
Rome, there came in Britain a great revival of it in its 
purely spiritiml character, first in the ministry of Patrick, 
and next in that of Columb^ In the early da^'a of lona 
Christianity was severely simple — simple to severity, and it 
wu then that it won its greatest pre-Reformation triumphs. 
ThiB simplicity or austerity has all along been a characteristic 
of Scottish Christianity, and has been conspicuous at eveiy 
period of its revival. This, doubtless, it owes to the stamp 
impressed upon it in the ago of Cotumba. This character- 
istic is sometimes mistaken for coldness or nideness, never- 
^elesH it is in this that the strength and glory of Scottish 
Christianity lies. In thb form only, disrobed of the gar- 
ments of Paganism, and set free from Jewish symbol, Greek 
ceremony, and Roman rite, and presented in all the sim- 
plicity tliat appertains tu a spiritual system, can it go round 
the earth and convert the nations. Observing the be- 
hanour of the Scots at all the testing periods of their 
lustory, we discover in them a diainclination to permit their 
rcJigion to be mixed with ceremony, and a steady desire to 
pmerve the ancient simplicity of their faith and worship. 
This was shoHTi in tlie Synod at Scone, which is now to 
come under our notice ; it was sliown ngain in the days of 
Malcolm Canmore, and it was shown still more conspicuously 
Rt the era of the Reformation. So far Scotland has uuder- 
stood and fulfilleil its mission. 

The uiateriatfl are scanty for constructing the religious 
history of Scotland all down the centuries since Colnmba's 
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day, and noting the advance of the natian at each several 
epoch in moral righteousness and spiritual power. That 
the Columban Church cuDtinued to exist all down these 
ages we know. We come upon the incidental notices of it 
under the iTirious names of lona, the Columban Brother- 
hood, and the Culdees. But we should like to koow in 
what state of purity did that Church exist, and what 
amount of influence did it exert on the population. The 
interest of knowing this is great, but the difficulty of ascer- 
taining it is equally great These ages passed away and 
left us no BTitten records of the state of personal and family 
religion in Scotland during them. We know the church 
arrangemeat and senices, but we are unable to enter the 
homes of the people and mark the forms in which social 
and domestic piety displayed itself We have pictures of 
the great leaders, but we should have liked a nearer view of 
the converts and ordinary workers. The firet book known 
to Scottish literature — Adamnan's "Life of Columba" — is 
not very satisfactory on this head. As our earliest infor- 
mation it is invaluable. It brings out the grand personality 
of Columba, and the thoroughly evangelical and spiritual 
character of his great enterprise, — an entcrjirise which 
redeemed the age from darkness, and filled half of Europe 
with light ; but around Columba and his work Adamnan 
has hung an atmos|)here of miracle and prodigj-. This 
environment has the effect of lifting him up into a r^on 
above the earth, and makes us fain that he would come 
down and walk among men. It also shrouds his work in 
an atmosphere that magnifies and mystifies it, and we rise 
from its penisal uncertam and unsatisfied Legend, and 
not fact, was plainly ti\e/orle of A dam nan's pen. 

The next earliest comi»osition in our country's history is 
the " Book of Deer." Its genuineness is unqnestioued. To 
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Celtic scholars it is a curious and preciouB relic, and it 
determines some not imimportant points in our nation's 
history, and attests, along with other proofs, the marveUous 
facility of the clerical caligraphists of those days, the extra- 
onlinary beauty that marked the productions of their pens, 
and the delight they took in transcribing the Holy Scrip- 
tureti. But when we have said thus much, we have 
exhausted the claims of the " Book of Deer " on onr ad- 
miration and gratitude. It is not till we come to the reign 
of Dand I. (a.d. 1124) that we find anything like firm 
historic footing. With the times of Pavid wo reach the 
age of charters. Among the earliest engrossed charters 
extant is one given by that monarch, and is contained, with 
some six hundred othei-s, in the clmrtulary of the monastery 
of Dunfermline. The period covered by this collection 
extends from the end of the tliirteenth century to the 
middle of the sixteenth. These chartularies fonn tlie ear- 
liest history of our country, though they do not furnish 
much information on the special subject of our present 
enquiry — the Church's purity and doctrine, and the know- 
ledge and piety of her people. 

In truth the evidence for lona as the great Christian Insti- 
tute of the age — less than Rome in one sense, far greater than 
Rome in another — js not so much tpritten as monumental. 
There is the tradition, which time has not been able to 
conquer, of its vast renown. There is Pictland, rescued from 
the darkness of Dmidisni, and opening its astonished eyes 
on the dawn of the Christian day. There are Imndreds of 
spots throughout the country, where the names of the 
great Columban missionaries are still living names, being 
perpetuated in the churches the Columbites founded, aud 
the parishes in which they laboured, and where they made 
to flourish the industrial arts aud the Christian virtues. Nor 
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IB it Scotland only that offers these indubitable proofs of the 
leamiog and evangelical ardour of the piistora of its early 
church. In what land of northern Europe do we not see 
the footprint of the Culdee ? We trace his atopa — bleesed 
of all peoples to which they came — from the Apennine to 
the North Sea, and from the borders of Bohemia to the 
shores of the Atlantic, "Whose hand save that of the Culdee 
created those inimitable manuscript volumes which are the 
pride of BO many princely cabinets and conventual libraries 
on the Continent ? These are the memorials of the large 
development attained by the Columban Church, and 
wide area over which it diffused ite spirit and teaclil 
TheBe nientorialB are daily multiplying as the pa^t cornea 
light under the researcihes of the Celtic scholars, 
already we know enough to justify the remark that there are 
few things in history mure marvellous thau the blaze uf in- 
tellectual and spiritual light into which our remote and 
barbarous country burst forth in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries under the presidency of lona. Could letters 
and philosophy alone have kmdled such an illumination ? 
The history of nations supplies us with no similar example. 
The glory into which Greece burst under Pericles, and 
splendoiu- of the Reuaiesance in Western Europe in 
tifteenth century; were hut fitful and short-lived gleai 
meteors of the night — compared with the Columban ei 
gelistition of the centuries uamcd. The eloijuent tribute 
Dr Johnson to the little isle which was the focus of 
illumination is often quoted with applause; it is just, 
generous, and yet it expresses only half the truth, and 
even half: and were the great lexicographer to pronounco 
Kccoud eulogium, if ho did not express it iu more glowiug 
terms, ho would give it a wider application, and in doing bO| 
apoo^tomwith tlit' tact. In addition 
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" the savage clans ami roving barbarians " of the ancient 
Caledonia, to whom lona gave " tlie benefits of knowledge 
and the blcseinga of religion," he would speak of tribes 
beyond the sea, of famous sehools, of princely courts and 
great monarchs who saw and rejoiced in the light which 
shone from leolmkiiL 

We get glimpses as we pass on of the Coluniban Church, 
These however occur at very considerable intervals of time ; 
they are moreover exceedingly fragmentary, and we can only 
doubtfully infer from them the real state of that Church at 
the epochs M"heu these glimpses bring her before us. We 
have come to a record of this sort. In the midst of the 
ware and calamities of C'onstantin, whom we have just 
Been eschanging his tiirone for a Culdee cell at St Andrews, 
ttie Columban Church comes into \'iew. She is seen only for 
R moment, and again disappears. But as these glimpses are 
are, it is all the more incumbent on us to mark rightly what 
they disclose, toucliing a society in which was bound np the 
Kfo of the nation. 

In the sixth year of the reign of Constantin (a.i>. 906), 
a great church assembly was hol<lcn at Scone. It was pre- 
sided over by Constantin the king and Kellaeli the bishop. 
It was attended, wc are told, by the nation of the Scots, 
that is, by both clergy and latty. The object of tliis national 
convention was the reformation of religion, in accordance 
with tlic laws and discipline of the faith, the rights of tlie 
Church, and the precepts of the Gospel,' How much one 
wishes that one had in full the proceedings of this assembly. 

' "InvL anno (regni sui) CoiiBtaDtiiius, rex (Glina Edii) el CelUchaa 
fpiieopui, Ugea diKiplloaai^ue fidci, &t<jUe jura eccleaiarDni, ove.a- 
geliornnuine, pariter cum Scotia iu cnlle credulitaiii, prope regali oivitate 
8oo«o, deTorenint cuatodiri. Ab hoc die coUia hoc (nomen) meruit, i.e. 
Collii Ctedalitatii. " — Chron, Picloram. Fiukerlon'a Enqatry, t. 495, 
Innea'a Api'twlix, n. 3. 
111. F 
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How interesting to read at this day what was proposed, 
concluded, and sworn to nine centuries ago. We would 
willingly give any half-dozen battles of the time for the 
record of this assembly on the Mote Hill, Scone. But brief 
as the statement regarding it is, it makes clear and undoubted 
some not unimportant points in the constitution of the 
Scottish Church at the opening of the tenth century. One 
of these points is h er comi)lete independence. No 
" Letters Apostolic " have summoned this convocation : no 
papal legate presides over the pastors and members assembled 
on the Mote HilL No ecclesiastical fijnetionary of whatever 
grade from outside Scotland takes part in the debate, or 
offers advice, or, so far as we can discover, is even present in 
the gathering. The Scottish Church has met of her owd 
motion, for the transaction of her own business, and she 
knows nothing of any church authority outside her own 
territory. At the opening of the tenth century she is seen 
to be FitEE. 

And farther, as a second point to bo specially noted, &hc 
reforms herself on the Hues of her own original constitutioD. 
Her staudard of reformation is the " laws and discipline of 
the faith," the " rights of the churches," and the " doctrines 
of the Cospel." Nothing is here said of the canons of Rome ; 
no extrinsic rule or model fetters her in her reformation: 
what she aims at is a return to the " old paths." It is to 
lona, not R()me, that the faces of this great gathering are 
turned. The time is not now very distant when a canlinal 
l^;ate will be seen taking his seat in the synods of the 
Scottish Church, bnt as yet no such functionary ha<l erotutcd 
the Tweed, nor had the Roman purple come to mingle its 
gleam with the woollen robes of the OBBembled Culdee 
paHtorc. 

An: , ^ . ix^pt thin national convei 
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the part of the Columban clergy* of tlie declension 
their church. Tlicir church waa now nearly four hundred 
rs old, but when they thouglit of what that church had 
%een in its youth, when not content with cleansing its own 
territoni' (rum the impurities of Druidiatn, it liad flung itself 
into the heatheuigin of Germany and dethroned its time- 
boiiuureJ deities, nay made the thunder of its protest, as in 
the case of Colunibanus, be heard at the gates of Rome 
itocif, and when thoy contrasted these achievements of its 
past with its powerlcssncss now, when not only liiid it 
ceused to extend its conquests abroad, but even on its own 
{Hupvr territory it was losing its footing and falling back 
Iwfure its great rival, it was impossible not to feel how 
tDckncholy the change which had passed upon their once 
^{grcKsive and triumphant church. In truth the Colnmban 
Church for a century and a half liad been on " the down 
grade." The sciaHorH of Rome had passed upon the heads 
of some of her clci^y, and the very touch of these scissors 
was benumbing. But now again, by some means or other, 
tiiere had conic to bo an awakening ; and that awakening 
■WB8 not confined to a class or to a locality, it was general 
tnd wide-spread m the land, for here is the nation gutheied 
together to discuss the evils of their time, and set on foot a 
refbrmation, not in the way of an approach to Rome or 
Canterbury. There is not the slightest evidence that this 
ftiwembly wislicd to move in that direction ; their course is 
the vvry opposite ; it is back to first principles. The goal at 
iVhich they wished to arrive, as distinctly defined in the 
WordB of the original record, is the " faith," the " church," 
[and the "gospel " : not Rome but lona. 

This ai«Benibly fittingly crowned their proceedings with a 
or oath in which they bound themselves to prosecute 
lelbmiatioti. So we are expressly t«ld.' \othiug 

' "DevoTcruut cnitcdici."— dro'i- t'kl. 
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could better attest the importance of this council, and tlie 
gravity of the matters determined iu it, than the solemn act 
with which they close it We are not told the shape into 
which they put their reeoIutiouB, nor the heads of their pro- 
jected restoration, but tlierc cau be no doubt about the 
leading aim and general scope of their reform, and as little 
cau there be doubt about the uiuty of sentiment and the ear- 
nestness of purpose that animated tlie members of the council. 
Errors and corniptions had crept in during years of di 
ness ; these must be purged out. The discipline of 
church had been relaxed ; it must be invigorated, 
standard of national morals had been lowered ; means mi 
be taken to elevate both, the social and family life of 
nation. A gro^^'iug languor and feebleness had afflicted tl 
clergy ; fresh oil must be brought to the dying lamp 
Columba. And whence was this oil to be fetched ? N< 
from the Seven Ililb, not from the traditions of the Pope, 
but from the fountaiu at which this lamp had been replen- 
ished at first, and its flame lighted, even Holy Scripture.^ 
This was the reformation needed. Raising their hands 
heaven, the Scottish nation, king, clergy, and people, vow 
go forward in this work. A remarkable assembly for the tentb 
century ! We owe not a little to the scribe who has handed 
down to us this brief but pregnant record of it. It discloses, 
if only for a moment, the iindercnrreut of moral and spiritual 
influence that was flowing in the nation, on tlic surface of 
wbicb little was to be seen save the spectacles of opprcselt 
and distraction and war. The church of Ooluuiba was 
dead. Nay, it is seen to have still some ceutiuies of 
in it 

The Council at Scono has liuisbed its busincijs. 
Columban presbyters have descended the Mote Hill, liCDvtd 
fonrard to be known aa the " Hill of the Paitli," and onGI 
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more tlie darkneBB closes in around tlie Scottish Churt-h. 

Kluch would we give to be able to follow tliia Asacniblv in 

subsetxuciit jeare, and trace its workings in tlie Cohimban 

brotherhoods and in the homes of the people. That it bore 

fruit ID a quickened zeal and in purer lives we cannot doubt ; 

t but here our information abruptly stops, and our knowledge 

I for a century onwards is only infei-ential. TIic Columban 

chorch kept its place at tlie heart of the nation, and though 

DO pen of scribe haa given ns the picture of those days, and 

the higher prosperity that briglitcned them, many incidental 

Eocts n.S8urc us that for years to coine the Scottish Cliurch 

was instinct witli a new life, and, doubtless, gave proof of it 

I ill the greater rigour anil success with which she worked. 

I We think we may fairly ascribe to this assembly, and the 

I new departure it gave the nation, the arrest of the Roman 

I advance, and the delay for an hundred and fifty years of its 

I triumph. And when at last this triumph was accomplished 

I in the days of Queen Margaret, it was not by the conversion 

the Scotch people to the faith of Rome, but by the inter- 

mtion of the royal power, and the influx into Scotland of 

wd of foreign partisans which brought Rome with them. 

is convention was held in th« beginning of the tenth 

mtary ; in the end of the twelfth century we find the Col- 

mban churches still in existence and in action throughout 

»}tland. This fact, we think, warrants the conclusion that 

e was a rallying of the spirituaJ forces and a revival of 

I in this Asaemlly on the Mote Hill, and that the 

lOvcment did not expire when the members broke up and 

med to tlicir homes. They felt the obligation of their 

Mth, the people caught the iiuickened zeal and new spirit 

F tbOT pastors, and the forces set in motion contiimed 

[►wrt BR propelling powers on the countrj-, and kept it on 

^e ro«d of progress dcfipite the retarding influences of war, 

"odier calamities. 



CHAPTER YII. 

UE8TBD0T10X OF EARLY SCOTTISH LITERATDRB — THK 
COLt'MBITES METAMOnPHOSED — WAS lOXA A ROUAX 
OR A PROTESTANT CHURCH ? 



How cornea it that we are without written record of these 
times ? The day was not loDg past when Scotland could 
boast some hundreds of expert pens all busy at work, and 
to such good purpose tbat scarce was there glen or hamlet 
which had not its copy of the Bible. Columba is said to 
have placed a copy of Holy Scripture, writtcD with his own 
hand, in every house which he founded. , The first care of 
these sacred scribes was, doubtless, to multiply copies of 
the Word of God ; but, over and above, following the 
example of Adamnan, it is probable that they compiled an 
occasional " life " or " chronicle " or " short history " of 
events. What has become of these compositiuus ? A 
hundred enemies — the moth, the mildew, the flame — make 
war on the manuscript vohune. To these foes of the CJirly 
church history of Scotland, we have to add anoUier, peculiar 
to the age of which we write — the Norseman, to wit. In 
his eyes these treasures had no value, and were left to 
perish in the same danics whJcb consimied the luonastc 
in which tliey had been written and were laid up. 

Beset by so many dangers, it was hardly U> be looked 
tliat tlir'sr- frn^rilc pmductioiw should prescnc their cxiat(j 
for a |u lioil it' tiiiK' wkj^at/tteM^tCtt twenty gcner&tt) 
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I ran their course and disappear in the grave. Of the 
llnindrcds, perhaps thousands, of M8. Bibles that un- 
Idoubtedly existed in Scotland in these centuries, only some 
I ihree or four remain to us ; and is it wonderful that those 
I other compositions so very much fewer, and so much less 
I Bacred, should have disappeared, and that the life of 
I ColumI)a by Adamnan should remain the one solitary 
L exception to the universal destruction of early Scottish 
I'Eteratmv? 

When we come down to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
I oentuiies, it is still more hopeless to look for information 
I regarding tlie state of the early Columban CLui-ch. The 
I Vritera in the times succeeiling Malcolm Canmore knew not 
I Columba. Or if they knew him, tliey knew him only as the 
I feander of a schismatical sect, whose heads bore the tonsure 
■ of Simon Magus, who celebrated the eucharist with bar- 
I Imrons ntcs, and who walked not in the ways of Roman 
I Cliiistendom. They judged it a wise policy, therefore, to 
I let Columba and his followers sink into oblivion, or to 
I speak of them only in the language of apology and pity, as 
I mcu who inhabited regions so remote from the centre of 
I Christendom, that they were to be forgiven the errors of 
I doctrine and the eccentricities of worship into wbicli they 
1 had fallen. They forgot that the man wlio possesses the 
I Bible is at the centre of Christendom, let his dwelliug- 
i place be at the ends of the earth. 

iSinee the days of Malcolm Cainnore, Columba and bis 
li^un^ have suflcred a still greater wrong. Ecclesiastical 
Iwritert of the Unman and Prelntic ecbool have, in our own 
I day, done worse than ignore the "Elders of lona:" they 
IWe completely inetamorphoscil them. They have converted 
Bfaito the partieuns of a cause of which they wei-e the 
and strenuous opponents. From the day tliat 
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Coluniba laid the foundatinn -atone of the Scottish Chnreli 
omvanl to tlic time that RoiuiuiiHoi gained the ascendency 
by the force uf the royal authority, the disciples of Columba, 
inheriting the spirit of their great chief, ceased not to main*J 
tain the war against Rome, at times with signal and tri-l 
mnphant vigour, at other tiuies more feebly, but all throughoni 
they retained their attitude of protest and resistance. Evei 
after Malcolm Canmorc and hia queeH had summoned thei 
to lay down their arms, they did not absolutely surrenda 
Their submission was partial. A remnant still kept n^ 
the faith, the traditions, and the name of their countr/H 
once famous, free, and virtually Protestant Chiirch. Thq 
dwelt in cloisters, in islands, and in remote places of t 
laud, but they continued a distinct body ; they compelled 
recognition and toleration, and they thus made palpable the 
fact that Rome was not tlic country of their birth ; that their 
lineage was distinct from that of the clerics who now oecu,*J 
pied the edifices from which they had been thrust out, aafl 
that they were the children of a more ancient and puj 
faith. IF there is anything true in our country's history t 
is true ; and to go on claiming these men as professing i 
theoh^y and practising a worship aubstaiitially the e 
that of Rome, diSeriug, it umy be, only in a few rites and 
customs, owing to remoteness of position, yet in heart t 
with Rome, loving her and obeying her, is to eshibit a mai 
vellouB clinging to a fond ballucination, and a bold but blitu 
fight against established and incontrovertible facts. This !■ 
a method of warfare which may bring wounds and death t 
the assailants, but cannot bring victory save to the ( 
that is assailed. 

Tliis subject of the entire contrariety of loua to Rome h 
aheady come before us. However, we may be per 
here to supplement what we have alnw' 
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IFe shall compare the Colmnban aud the Roman Churches 
I two most esscutial poinbi — their foundatiun-stoue and 
leir top-stoue. Hardly could two things be more diametri- 
cally opposite than are these two churches in these two 
points. 

The first foundation-stone of the Roman Church was 
tlic Bible. Xext it was the Bible misinterpreted ; and long 
before the time at which we are arrived, the tenth centurj, 
^e Bible had been thrown aside, and the rule of faith in the 
Roman Chiu-ch was the decrees of Councils. The church 
1 become a rule to herself, and so continues to this day. 
B a human voice that speaks frona the Seven Hills. 

s voices of prophets and apostles, silent in Rome, were 
il speaking in lona. The echoes of these voices filled the 
ind. Bj these voices alone were the members of the 
lolumban Church guided. The Bible was their alone rule of 
This much we leam even from their accusers. Wc 
5 again to refer t« an authority we have already quoted, 
) venerable Bede. After telling us that the great light, 
" Church," to wit, had never risen on the pastors of 
I, and that they had to grope their way in dubious paths 
I Bible alone, he charitably excuses these benighted 
D on the ground of remoteness from the seat of councils, 
ir," says he, " dwelling far without the habitable globe, 
I, coiiMHiuently, beyond the reach of the decrees of synods 
. . they could team only those things contained in the 
Flitings of the prophets, the evangelist, and the apostles ; 
lule they diligently observed the works of pioty and love."' 
> unequivocal testimony of Bede then is, that in the 
li of lona and its branches, in the eighth centurj', the 
' faith was the Bible, nud the Bible alone. The 
fophets, the evangelists, and thi apostlee." 
■ Bede, Lib. Hi. u. 4. 
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was the (.'oninion one used to designate the Old Teatamei 
the Four Gospels, and the Epistles, that is, the trhoh m*-\ 
spirtd canon. And hence Bede adds, " that they had fi zi 
for God, but not altogether according to knowledge." 

Were the divines of lona really ignorant, as Bede sup^ 
IH«es. of the decrees of the councils, and was it because 
they knew no clearer light that they followed tliat of the 
Bible alone ? Why then did not Bede, who compas^onated 
the condition of these men, and so earnestly desired to 
them into canonical paths, send a copy of the decrees of Aiip 
Church to the monastery at lona? All o\-er the \erf 
district in which Bede lived, the Presbyters of lona were 
going out and in tcachiog the nati^-esi. Why did not Bede 
put these doctors in the way of sedng; Uiese canons, and eo 
temper and r^ulatc tlieir leal, vhicb be Idls na w^b not 
*' altogetlier according to knowledge " f In tnitb, the 
Colnmhaui evangelists knew well the synodal decrees, bnt 
tbey njected them because they beliervd them to be nn- 
scripttind. Hie misraoBai; baads vfakfa tm v ereed Fnuice 
and Switj^rland mA Oat norA of Itatlr could not luve 
aToided nudcii^ Mqinhrt»»ce in& tbese decrees, vna Ind 
tb^ witiiGd to mnuBin tJke^nanDce wUdi Bcdebmnuh. 
iiM|f were onm Miijoctra to peraecwlw btcwiiwi tocr 
trt na g n w m d die oukhis m tbe wMer of Easier. Wo Bad 
Oolnmbamis, for instuicc, irrttii^ to Pope Gregonr oo die 
mbjcct, ukd vindkatii^ Ite own node of oeJdnstiii^ Enter 
on tbc EPCMUid that it -wm strKtly ac9^4anL BKfieqfiag 
«s*<fTiT<a)oiisuidnltr'tiieol!ioctiaatbM**it was the mom 
•8 Oat of the: Jmr," be wmras the Paf«, " tint to wU 
■qglitef oar ««ii to tbe Scri[4atal jmik wcndd be to iocm 
tin eemmv of dot Ariac c MtmuaA m tkattgnuvmy, ' Te 
sbaflaot add ante tfie word vUck 1 ewniaad yoa, acilber 
I u^ froa k.' " And idaiiag to tlw 
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Eiiih held by himself and his brethren, he telle Pope Gregory 

that it was in "all things indubitably grounded on the 

divine Scriptnres." ' And once more Columbanus, in his 

letter to the local bishops, lets it be known that he was not 

igiiorunt of the atnons of the Church, which they accused 

I him uf violattiig, hut that he owed no allegiance save to 

" tiic true and singular canons of our Lord Jesus ChriBt." 

LAad affirmiug that the churches of Scotland and Ireland 

I grounded their faith on the Scriptures, he exclaims, "Our 

1 caauns are the commands of our Lord and Uis Apostles ; 

I these are our frnth ; lo ! here are our arms, shield, and 

I Bword ... in these we pray and desire to persevere unto 

I death, as we have seen our elders also do." * Anticipating 

I Ibe well-knowu saying of Chillingworth, the great Culdee 

I minstonary exclaims, "The Bible, t;he Bible is the religion of 

L Coitimbitcs." So much for the foundation of the C'ohimbnn 

ICbnrcb. 

We come to the other point. What of the crowning rite 
r hi the worship of the two churches — the eucharist and the 
8, Was the eucharist of lona sul>8tantinliy the same 
P M the nniSH of Rome? An attempt hna been made by 
Incoit ecclesiastical writers to establish, at least, strongly 
Ibuiumite, that the Columhan eucharist and the Roman 
8 were substantially the same. We find, for instance, 
t a recent historian, not of the Romish communion, saying, 
"The doctrine of the Scottish Church, in regard to the 
f «uchnriitt, was in accordance with the ritual by which it 
f WM celebrated. Its sacrifieial character was distinctly re- 
[ cognised, and it was believed that after consecration the 
I bread liecarae the body of Christ. This much is implied in 



1 Oolumbui. KpUt. kd S. Gregor Pupaiti. in EtUioth, Vet. PeL 
mbui. KpUL wi PatrM SynoJi eujusqunn Galilean*, 
le Puolio) cougregatu>. 
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the passages which allude to the eucharist, but in none of 
them is there any attempt to define the mystery." ' 

To what does this statement amount ? It amounts to this 
even, that the two essential principles in the mass were constit- 
uent parts of the Columban theology; for when the writer 
uses the term " Bacritidal," we must understand him as using 
it in the sense of expiatonj, and when he speaks of the 
body of Christ, we must understand him as referring to that 
which becomes literal by consecration. If this ia not the 
meaning of the terms, they have no bearing whatever on the 
point they are adduced to establish, and the passage 
platitude and nothing more. 

An earlier writer, Father Innes, of the Homan Chi 
quoting a number of phrases which Adamnan and CuminioB 
make use of when speaking of the eucbarist,- ai^ues from 
them that the Columbite doctrine of the Supper was the 
same in substance with that of the Church of Rome in his 
own day, and in all former ages. In thus gravely afRnning 
that the Elders of loua in the days of Adamnan believed 
substantially in trnnsubstantiation and the sacriGce of the 
mass, and expressed this Iwlief in the rites of their worship, 
he assumes his readers to be ignorant, though he himself 
could not possibly have been so, that the d<^ma of transub- 
stantiation was not even heard of till nearly two hundred, 
years after Adamnan had gone to his grave, and not 
other seven centuries had passed away was the mass deci 
to be n propitiatory sacrifice. How these two notublo 
triiics of the Roman theology should have come to be kt 

I EnUiinst'.cai Hi»l(uy of SroHawt, by CeorgB llnilib, A.M. Vol. || 

Hft. Edin..I8«l. 

■'Wo giv» * fow 1*111 pi n : "S«er» eiicb«ri»tiip mystfria," 
««MUniyit«^n." " Sncriltcsle mydffliiiii." "Skt* r<HitUr>ii» myita 
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in lona so manj centuries before thej were known in Home, 
Father Inncs does not explain. 

This one consideration alone might be Iield to settle the 

question. Was the C'olumban eucharist and the lioman mass 

identical ? For to show that it was impossible tor a thing 

to have existed, is to show that it did not exist. But the 

writers to xvlitch we refer are not in the habit of pennitting 

tbeniaelves to feel discouragement, much less dismay, in the 

mee of the most tremendous difficulties, Thej see no 

ity in maintaining that Coluniba took precedence of 

ce by five centuries, and that while the system of 

f was only in embryo on the Seven Hills, it had 

Khcd its maturity on the Kock of lona, and blossomed 

) the crowning doctrines of transubstanttation and the 

Hence the assertions to which we are so often called 

Icn, that the early Christianity of Scotland was Rom- 

, that we rendered evil for good at the Reformation 

lltcn we cast down the altars of a church which had been 

r first instructress, and abjured a faith which our nation 

i been taught in its cradle. So stoutly is this maintained, 

lat it becomes necessary to look at the kindof proof which 

k offered in its support. 

The point has not been proved when it is shown that the 
hrly church sometimes called the Hucramental symbols " the 
jdy and blood of Christ," or styled the Lord's Supper "an 
g," or spoke of Clirist as " present in the sacrament." 
e c^uefltion hero is not, Did the aacient Church believe in 
i ^ritual presence of Christ in the sacramental action, and 
B X apiritaal communication of Him to the worthy receiver ? 
8 to which we refer know well that thin is not the 
ition. The i|ueBtion is, Did the ancient Clmrch believe 
I eooKctated bread to be literaUy and cori)orealIy the 
Neither is the question, Did that Churcli call the 
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elementB Uie body and blood of Christ? for all antiquitr 
called the consecrated cleuieots go, as our Ijord Himself <li<I 
at the first Supper. Our lieformera called the bread aud 
wine in the sacrament the body and blood of Christ ; so di^a 
Calvin style them ; and the Presbyterian Cliurcli of Scot> I 
land, the descendant, as wo hold, of the Columban Church, 
speaks of them at this day as the body and blood of Clirist. 
The ijuestion is, What diil they mean by that language ? 
The words, " the body and bIoo<l of Clu"ist," iu themselves 
decide nothing. They may indicate a material fact or a 
spiritual doctrine ; a change wrought by the priest's potency, 
resulting in a physical product, or a change wrought by the 
recipient's faith, resulting in a spiritual beneBt. The ques- 
tiou to be ascertained from history is, In wliich of the two 
senses, the figurative or the literal, was the Mords used ? 

They were used figuratively only. On this point the 
evidence is abundant. Let it be observed that the early 
church called everything presented to God or laid on His 
table an " offering," an " oblation," or a " sacrifice." There- 
fore, the use of these phrases by the early Scottish Church 
proves nothing. Commenting on Hebrews s. 3, Seduliua, 
the well-known theologian and commentator of the ninth 
ccnturj,' says: "A remembrance is made of sin, whilst 
every day, and year after year, a victim was offered for sins. 
But we offer daily for a remembrance of our Lord's paasion, 
once performed, aud of our own salvation, the sacrifice of 
bread and wine." Nor is this aU. In his commentary on 
the second chapter of Colossians he lays it down as a settled^ 
canon of exposition, " That where the truth is present theiftfl 
is no need of an image." ^ Expounding the iustitution of ' 

' He wu abbot of Kildare, and that he vat the author oF the "Cotn- 
menUriea of the Eputlci of St Paul " is the belief of the moBt emiiiBiil 
BDtUtUBJ-iMi liiatoriuDR, as Labbe, Mftbilloa, Buylo, Dr I^migan, and othara. 

* " ImsyiilH Bon (ipufl est, varitttte preaenlo,"— Sedul, c 
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the Supper as contiiiuetl in 1 Corinthians xi,, Sedulius antici- 
pates Zwiiigle, not in the substance of hia doctrine only, but 
also id the figure whiuh he eniploja to illustrate it : " Do 
this ill rcraenibrauoe (if Me." Having quoted these words 
ofClirist, he goes on: "lie left us Hia remembrance, just 
aa one setting out for a f8^ away country leaves behind him 
' 8ome pledge to him whom he loves, that as often as he 
beholds it he may be able to call to mind his beuoHts and 
fHendships." Again, on verse 29, he adils : " Not diacem- 
ing the Lord's body, that is, making no dilTerenee betMreeu it 
and common food." ' Here the rite ia seen ainipte and holy, 
even as it was beheld at the first table, and as it was to be 
again beheld in the sixteenth century, when, emerging from 
the ghastly obscuration of the Middle Ages, it became once 
more the simple, beautiful, and touching memorial of the 
death of Christ it was designed to be. 

We adduce tlio testimony of Claudius Scotua in the ninth 
century. " Our Saviour's pleasure," says he, " was first to 
deliver to His disciples the sacrament of His body and 
blood, and afterwards to offer up the body Ugelf on the altar 
of the cross. For as bread strengthens the body, and wine 
works blood in the flesh, so the one is eiubkmaticallii re- 
ferred to Christ's body, the other to His blood," ^ There is 
here a plain distinction between the sacrament and the 
bod}/. The one is the aacranient of the body, that is, the 
sacTcd sign or instituted symbol of the body, the other is 
the body it^elfl Nor does tlie commentator leave us to 
mere inference : he tells us in express words that the one is 
die emblem of the other ; even as Augustine had defined a 
«acmment to be "the sign of a sacred thing."' Not less 
Proteatant is the verse of Sedulius the poet Celebrating 

commiiiii."— Sciul., 1 Cor. li. 
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the Supper in song, he asks, Who else ih " present 
its great Institutor, the true Melchizedeck, to whom ai 
given gifta that are hia own, the fruit of the com, and 
joys of the \'ino " ? ' 

In truth, it was impossible for the divines of that age 
think or write of the sacrament of the Supper in anj oth( 
way. No one had yet liinted that the elements on the tab] 
were other than tliey seemeii, simple bread and wine, thoi 
set apart from a common to a holy use, and not drenmii 
that their meaning could possibly be misunderstood, thi 
spoke of them all the more freely at times as the " body 
blood of Christ." But soon, like some phantom of 
night, tmnsubstantiation arose, ehallenging the belief of 
amazed and stupified Christendom. The year 831 
memorable one in the annals of ecclesiolt^cal dcvelopmeal 
In that year an enormity, which four hundred years al 
came to bear the barbarouB name of transubstantiation, hi 
its first conception m the human mind. In 831 appeal 
the book of Paschasius Itadbertus, a French monk, in whicl 
for the first time it was propounded to the world that thi 
body of Christ in the sacrament is tlie very same which 
bom of the Vit^n, and was nailed to the cross. The whole 
Western Church was astounded. The greatest theologians 
of the age declared the notion to be absolutely new, aii4 
offered it their most strenuous opposition. Nowhere w 
the repudiation of this stupendous novelty more cmphal 
than in the Scottish Church and her allied branches, 
the front rank of its oppoaents were the Scoto-Irish divii» 
among whom was Johannis Scotus, Erigena, the foundi 
of tlic University of Paris. Scotus was then residing at the 
Court of Charles the Bald of Fniiicc, and that monarch 
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reat Caldec scholar responded to the royal call, and wrote 
I book in contlerauatiou of the revolting dc^ma, For so did 
J French Church of tliat age regard it. Another distin- 
[Diahcd divine, Bertram by name, took part with Scotus in 
I war against the new and monstrous proposition. The 
lok of Bertram, written in refutation of Paschasius, is Btill 
lant, and occupies a distinguished place with the Bible in 
i Index Expui^atorius of Rome. The work of Johauuis 
H had ultimately a different though a not less honour- 
ible fate. About two hundred years after, when the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, Btrcngthening as the darknesn 
tcncd, began to make way in Gennany and France, 
IcrcnguriuB Htood forth as its uncomprumiBiug opponent. 
^0 moiiitab himself in the storm of persecution which his 
told defence of the truth drew upon him, he appealed to 
"the work of Scotus, as showing that his own views of the 
ancmmcnt were those of the Churuh of the ninth century. 
This drew the tempest upon the book of Scotus ivithout 
diverting it from Bcrengarius, The workof onreountryniiin 
bad the honour of being conmiitted. to the flames by order 

I of Pope Leo IX., a.d. 1050. But its title has been pre- 
len'cd iu the records of the age, and remains to this day to 
pritnew to the orthodoxy of the Scoto-Irish Church, and of 
fte Cliurch universal, on the head of the sacrnnieut, till 
jhiwardH tlic ojwning of the tenth c«utury. Tliat title runs 
tfaus : " Hie Sacraments of the Altar are not the real Body 
ud Bloud of Christ, but only the commcmuratiun of His 
Body and Blood. '^ 
Kur does the use of the term " altar " on the part of the 
J church in the least assiat tlie Romanist in his argn- 
^DopiD, C«nl, ix. c 7. Bolides the litlo, » Uw eitricW Irom the 
a lic«n jirDEiTvi'iI, il* fur iait&nce : " The thiogi thkt 
iu Kre <lnne In hIidw, not in raalitf ." Specie i^ernutiir 
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raent. It Ib admitted that the phrase often occurs in thf 
records of early CTiristianity, but the question is as before,* 
In what sense was the phrase used ? History furnishes ua 
with an answer which is noways doubtfuL Tlie " altar " of 
the early church was a wooden tables The " mass " of the 
early church was a commemorative offering or sacrifice of 
bread and wine, and the " priesthood " that stood around 
tlie table on which this sacrifice was laid were the Christian _ 
people, their worship being led bv the officiating niinistei 
We find no Roman dogma under the " altar " of the primi-^ 
tive church when historically interpreted. We can i 
neither sacrificial meaning nor expiatory rirtuc in the Bimplfli^ 
offering of bread and wiue on the wooden table, traneub-^ 
stantiation and the mass being yet a great iray oflT, and 
neither in the sight nor in the thought of the early church. 
All as yet is natural, simple, and spiritual. Huw absurd^ 
then, is it for the Romanist to maintain that these tern 
were used by the early church as expressions or symbols < 
ideas and dogmas which were then, and for many centuries" 
aftenvards, imheard of in the world 1 And it is equally 
absurd to attempt fastening uiwn the Columban Chuivh the 
belief of these undiscovered theological enonnitics, Bimph 
because she made use of the same phraseology when spi 
ing of her religious semces which was employed by 1 
whole early cluirch of Christ, that church being ignorant a 
what unthought-of things the fiiture was to bring fort 
The argument of the Prelatist and the Romanist is really" 
this, that seeing the Roman Church after her declension 
continued to apply to her newly -invented novelties of doc- 
trine and worship the phraseology wliich the early church 
had employed concerning a very dificrent doctrine and 
worship, therefore the Roman <logma8, though not yet pro- 
mulgated, were the belief of the Primitive church; and of J 
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the church of Columba also. It is a hard taat, verily, 
which these reaaoncrs impose upon themselvcB. We will 
not Bay that they are arguing with cooscious absurdity ; 
on the contrary, wc willingly admit that they believe in 
the aoundness of their poBition, for otbenviae we cannot 
account for the persistence «-ith which they press their 
view upon others, and ,the boldoess with which they main- 
tain an argument which all outside their circle see to be 
preposterous. 

Let us mark how the picture which Cave gives ua of the 
ivorahip of the early church corroborates what we have said. 
The strict accuracy and tnith of his " Primitive Christianity" 
have not been questioned, certainly not disproved. "As 
for Altars," says he, " the first Christians had no other in 
their churches than decent Tnbles of wood, upon which tliey 
celebrated the holy eucharist. Tliese, 'tis true in allusion U) 
those in the Jewish temple, the fathers generally called 
altars ; and truly enough might do so, by reason of those 
Hacrifices they offered upon them, namely, the commemora- 
tion of Clirist's sacrifice, in the blessed sacrament, the sacri- 
Gce of prayer and thanksgiving, and the oblation of aims 
and charity for the poor, usually laid ujion these tables, 
which the apostle expressly styles a sacrifice. These were 
the only sacrifices, for no other had the Christian world for 
many hundreds of years, which they then offered upon their 
altars, which were much of the same kind with our com- 
munion tables at this day." ' 

The simplicity of the early church was retained at lona. 
The " altar " in the monastery of Columba was a wooden 
table. The sacrifices offered ujjon it, of which Adamnan so 
often speaks, were the simple offerings of bread and wine. 

ra*a Pruaitivt ChriiUiiimlt/, Purt I. chap. vi. pp. 142, 143. Lood., 
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And ao, too, as regards the altars of the Columban churolw 
throiigliout Scotland ; thej were wooden tables. Even after' 
King Malcolm C'anniore had introduced popery with its 
stone altars and their rich symbolic embellishments, the 
Culdees stuck to their " honest wooden tables." We are 
told of the Culdees of St Andrews that they " celebrated 
the eucharist in a corner of the church," doubtless at their 
wooden table, and that "this was the Cnldee manner of 
celebrating the sacrament." ' Dr Lindsay Alexander puts 
the right interpretation upon this Btatcmcnt when he says ; 
" They administered the sacred ordinance in a way tol 
different from the Romish ritual, not at the altar, but 
corner of the church — not ^vith the ceremonial of the mi 
but with simplicity and hmiiility." ^ 

' " Keltdei DUiiqiic id ugitlo c^uodom ecctetia qun^ modicn n 
■ntim officium iiioreauocelebrabiuit."--//i<«lQria Bcali Heguli. Pinkerton'a 
Eui/niry, vol. i. p. 404. 

= Dr \V. L. Aloiauder's /onu, pp. 115, IIG. Prelatic and RomiuiisC 
hiBtoiiftni sometimes givo themselvea very high airti. Thej spoak as if 
they biul a monopoly of learning and historio inalgbt, and were alone 
entitled to pronoanuo OD any historic poiot. Tbeir ipae dixit is delivered 
OS if it were entitled to pau current witbout exatniDation or oballeuge. 
Mr (imbb, ill bis Ecdcaiagtifal Hietory q/* SeoUand, aoeen at Dr 
Lindaay Alexander (pp. J45, 146) for the statement quoted iu the text, 
eren that the Culdeea " administered tbe sacred ordinance in a way 
totally difforunt from the Uomisli ritual." And be give* tbia aa an 
example of tbe "a«serlioiu of the moat absurd description " wbioh " hava 
been miide and repeated on tbia " (tbe administriLtiOD of the Supper) " as 
on niuny other points connected with the doctrine and discipline of tbe 
CnlumbiCcs." We are not aware that Mr Grubb is eo titled to uieer atDr 
Lindsay Alonander on any ground. We know, at all events, that in the pre- 
sent csae it is MrCIrubb who is open to the charge of advancing an " aater- 
tion of the moat absurd daactiption " in connection with tbe doctrine and 
discipline of the Columbites. He refutes the statement of Dr Alexander 
by quoting tbe words of Adamnan and Cuminias : " Sanati Colambu', anM 
altare atantis, et sacram oblationem consecrsntis." Beboldboly Columba 
sUodtEg at the altar, and consecrating the aocrcd oblation. Tlie woida 
prove nothing ns regards tbe question at itsue, and as a refutation of Dr 
AlexBuder they aic utterly frivolotja. All they prove is thie, that i 
AiUmonn, akug with the wliole early chnrcb, tailed tbe c 
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And Buch, too, were the altiira of the early church of Ire- 
laniL The bread and wine of the eucharist were presented 
OD wooden tables. These continued in use in Ireland in 
many places, at leaat, down to the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. When the bishops of Adrian IV, and the soldiers of 
Henry II. (1155) conquered Ireland, and bound the yoke of 
popery upon the necks of its sons, it is significant that the 
wooden tables were cleared out and altai^ of stone substj- 
tnted. 

We quote in proof the constitutions and eanous made by 
John Coniyn, Archbishop of Dublin, and confirmed by Pope 
Urban III. in 1186. The first canon "prohibits priests 
from celebrating mass on wooden tables, accordimj to the 
mtige of Irelniid, and enjoins that in all monasteries and 
baptismal churches altars should be made of stone. And if 
a stone of sufficient size to eover the whole surface of the 
altar cannot be had, that, in such a case, a si^uare entire 
polished stone be fixed in the middle of the altar, where 
ChriBt's body is consecrated, and of a compass broad enough 
to contain five crosses and the foot of the largest chalice. 
But in chapels, chantries, and oratories, if they are neces- 
sarily obliged to use wooden altars, let the mass be cele- 
brated on plates of stone, of the before-mentioned bizo, 
firmly fixed in the wood." ' 

With the change in the altar has come a change in the 
spirit of the worship. This sacrifice is no longer one of 
thonki^ving and commemoration : it is one of expiation, 

laUa Ml ^Mt, and the bread and wine ui .obtatioD, If Mr Grobb tfatll 
tsaLit that tbey prove more than tbia — tliat they have k Rommn aciiae, 
that the terms "altar" and "oblation" imply transnbstaiitiatiOD uud 
■aerifice — then Mr (Inibb mast ibow how that wat poiaible in the case of 
word* used centuries before either name or thing wm invoiitsd. When 
Mr Grabb baa dona this, then he will he entitled to rebuke Dr Alexauder 
fgr oommitling an absardity, 
' Wart'* tixtltap; by Harris, Dublin. ^Irticle Comyn, 
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and i^n be fittiogly offered on an altar of atone only— 
although the altar on Calvary was of wood. Neither araj 
the materials of the sacrifice the same : the bread and v 
have undergone a change strange and awful : thej e 
a stupeudona mystery, for which Christendom has as 3 
found no name, and which it has not dared to define, but 
which continues to shape itself more and more into dogmatic 
form, till at List Innocent III., in the thirteenth century, 
gives it dogmatio decree, and, coining a new name for t 
new pi'odig}', calls it Trausubstautiation, and commands t 
to be piously received and believed by all the faithfuL 

The use of the term " mass " in the early church w 
seem to favour even more the Romanist contention, yB^| 
when examined, it is found to possess not one particle of 
weight in the argument. Nothing is more easy of explana- 
tion than tbo simple and natural, we might say Protestant, 
use of the term " niasa " by the primitive church. WTiaa 
tlio sermon was ended, and the Supper was to be admin 
tered, the catechumens, and all others not niembera of t 
congr^^tion, were bidden depart. The chiirch was carefiil 
to exclude from participation in the euchanst all whoso 
knowledge was defective or whose lives were unholy. Thisf 
was called the dismissal, or the viUsio. In no long time t 
tcrin— JHiWto— was appropriated to the ordinance which f 
lowed immediately on the departure of the ordinary heare 
in which the " faithful " only were permitted to take part.'a 
Such was the origin of the term " mass," which v 
for ages before transuhstantiation was decreed or the cere 
nionial of the Roman mass enacted. Let us hear Cave^ 
whose statement is in strict accord with all ancient histotyj 
on the point 

"No sooner was the service thus far performed," says I 
Cave, " but all who were under baptism or under the tlis- j 
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ciplinc of pciiiince, i.e., all that might not coiiiniuuicate at 
the Lord's table, were coDimuntled to depart, the deacon 
crying nloud, Oa-oi KaTi]Xoi//j.ci/oi irpotXdrre. Those that are 
catechumens go out. lu the Latin Church the form was 
Itk Mibsa est ; depart, there is a dismission of you : viUaa 
being the luiniQ with tnissio; as missio, oft used in sonic 
writera for remissio, and so the word missa is used by 
Cnasiau, even in his time, for the dismission of the congre- 
gation, Hence it was that the whole Bervicc, fiom the 
beginning of it uutil the time that the hearers were dis- 
miaeed, came to bo called Missd C'alechumenorum, the mass 
or aen-ice of the catochumeus, as that which was performed 
afterwards as the celebration of the eucharist was called 
ilima Fidelium, the mass or service of the faithfiil, beeaust- 
none but they were present at it ; aud in these notions and 
no other the word is often to be met with in Tertullian and 
other ancient writers of the Church, Tis true, that in 
process of time, as the discipline of the catwhumens wore 
out, 80 that the title which belonged to the first part of the 
service was forgotten, and the name missa was appropriated 
to tlic Bcrvico of the Lord's supper, and accordingly was 
made use of by the Church of Rome to denote that which 
they peculiarly call the mass, or the propitiatory sacrifice of 
the altar, at this day. And the more plausibly to impose 
this delusion upon the people, tliey do with a great deal uf 
confidence, muster up all tliose places of the fathers where 
the word missa is to be fomid, and apply it to tli^ir mass ; 
though it would puzzle them to produce but one place 
where tlie word is used in the same sense in which they use 
it now, out of any genuine and approved writer of the 
Church for at least the first four hundred years." ' 

A shadow of tliia ancient custom has continued to linger 
' Cave, I'rimitiri Chi-uiianitK, Purl 1, clisp. l.x. p[.. 2S2-284. 
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in the Greek Church to our own day. We find a recent 
traveller in the East thus describing a scene which ho 
witnessed in St Sophia, the venerable cathedral of Justinian 
at Constantinople. "The Epistle and Gospel for the day 
having been read, the Liturgy of the common somce pro- 
ceeded to its close, when the catechumens, according to 
primitive eastern cnstom, were, with a blunt force, bidden 
depart, although, now, nolxHly stirs, or is at all expected tOf 
do so. The liturgy of the faithful, as it is called, or of the 
members of the church proper, then began, which bore from 
its conmiencement on tlie dispensation of the Holy Com- 
munion." ' 

One cannot help wishing that tlie age of miracles would] 
return, and that Columba would rise from his grave and ti 
us what he thinks of those who put this strange sense intffj 
his words, and whether he judges tliem true interpreters 
his meaning. We can imagine the warmth with which 
^voidd repudiate the belief of notions which were only tJii 
beginning to have their first feeble inception in cei 
minds, and whicli it retiiiired seven centuries to bring 
dogmatic form and embotiy in church ritual. Not a litl 
astonished, perhaps not a little indignant even would he 
to find himself claimed as a disciple of doctrines which hi 
not in bis day foimd expression in human language, ai 
which, when announced to the world three centuries after- 
ward, startled and amazed it, and <lrew forth from an 
unanimous Christendom a declaration that till now these 
doctrines had been unheard of, and were as revolting 
they were novel. But there is no need to bring 
Columba or any of the Cotumban fathers to tender tin 
evidence on the point. 
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These Fathers speak to us in the records of the past. The 
missionaries nurtured in the school of Columba and sent 
forth by his church, preaxjhed with one voice that Christ's 
sacrifice was finished, that redemption was complete, and 
that the bread and wine on the communion table were the 
simple memorials of a death accomplished once for all, and 
never to be repeated. In their sermons and writings we 
hear the voice of Columba. The testimony of history is as 
decisive as a witness fi-om the dead could be ; and they who 
refuse to yield to its force would, we fear, remain equally 
unconvinced although Columba himself should rise from 
his tomb. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
A.D. 942—971. 

REIGNS OP MALCOLM L — INDULF — DUFF — CULLEN— SCOT- 
LAND'S ONE TALENT. 

Malcolm L, son of Donald, was the successor of Con- 
stantin, the monarch whom we saw, in a former chapter, 
descending from the throne to pass his age in the Culdean 
Monastery of St Andrews. With Malcolm I. there opens a 
series of obscure reigns which it were tiresome and wholly 
without profit minutely to chronicle. Constantin had left 
to his successor a legacy of political troubles, the settlement 
of which occupied the first years of Malcolm's reign. The 
task was a difficult one. The spirit of the nation had sunk 
low, its arms tarnished, its bravest leaders fallen in battle, 
and violence lifting up its head in the provinces, but the 
new king grappled manfully with the evils that confronted 
him on all sides. He first put himself right with his neigh- 
bours of England ; he next gave the Danes to know that it 
was at their peril should they set foot on Scottish earth 
while he filled the throne. Finally, he addressed himself to 
the work of restoring order at home. He purged his 
tribunals from the corruption of venal judges. He coerced 
by the terrors of his justice those whom the sense of equity 
and honesty could not restrain. He repressed with a firm 
hand the lawlessness which had grown up under the former 
reign. These measures made every peaceable man his 
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friend ; but they mode all who dehghted in robbery and 
pillage — and they were not few — his eneiniea. He was 
occupied in pursuing some robbers in Moray, and attempting 
to make the power of his sceptre felt beyond the Spcy, tht- 
boundary of Alban, when be perished by the da^cr of an 
assoasin. The Pictish Chrouicle says that the men of 
Moeme slew him at Feteresso, in the parish of Fordun, 
Kincardineshire; "but the hiter chronicles remove the 
Bcene of Ids death fartlier north, and state that he was slain 
at Ulura by the MoraWensea, or people of Moray." ' St 
Borchan places his grave at Dunottcr. Malcolm's death 
took place in a.d. 954, in the thirteenth year of his reign. 

Malcolm I. was succeeded by Indulf, the son of C'on- 
Btatitin. The most notable event of Indulfs reign was a 
fresh invasion of the Danes. These Wsits, which were 
growing more familiar but not more welcome, came to brace 
the patriotism of the nation when in danger of becoming 
relaxed. The Norsemen crossed the sea in a fleet of fifty 
ships. They ravaged the Bouthera shores of England. 
Intent, however, on gathering more booty before returning 
to their own country, they sailed northward and entered the 
Firth of Forth. Their appearance spread terror along both 
shores of the Firth. The timid left tlieir houses and fled. 
The courageous hastened to the beach, and mustered in 
Bach force that the Danes deemed it prudent to withdraw. 
Dropping down the Firth past the May, their galleys crept 
round the " JJeuk " of Fife and entered the estuary of the 
Tay. Again a phalanx of detemuned eombatants lined the 
slioresoftbc river, and the invaders saw that neither heic 
was there safe lauding pliice. Tliey sailed away, and coast- 
ing along the shores of Angus and Mearns, they arrived olf 
Buchun, searching all the way for unguarded creek or bay 
' Piel. Chron. .Skeaie's Cdlic ScoUand, i. 3«4, 3G5. 
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into which they might run their galiera and let loose thri*-! 
raMiging honles like a flwk of fliitares upon the land. The 1 
coast bristletl witli defenders ready to giapple with the foe 
should he dare to laud, and throw him back into the waves. 
The inradem put their helms about and bore away to the 
DMUwh shore. It u-hs « feint. After ^-aoisliing in the bhie, 
tbey suddenly mippeared. Finding the coast unguarded, 
tltey htnded unopposed in Bao^ture near CdUol Brief 
tjnie w»B gjTen tbem to pillage and sky. lodnlf soon cane 
np wjtb tltein, and tbe two antues were instantly in bot 
vombat. ne Dtses were wonted aad drina to &ar 
[ ilriiiG, aftd boastiiifr Sid, tUs tiiM in eanieat, tber nade off to 
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his caufie to the battle-field and was defeated. j\moii<; tho 
slain waa Dunchad, Abbot of Dimkeld.' One woudere what 
buftinees be had in the battle at all. The incident, however, 
is sigoificant. It tells us that a great change had now taken 
place in the oiticc of abbot. The temporal possessions of 
the abbacies had been disjoined from the spirituul duties of 
the oltice, and these institutions had come to have a dual 
head. The lands, converted into a hereditary lordship, were 
owned by families of high rank, and the spiritual duties 
were perfonned by a prior. This enables us to underKtand 
why an abbot should appear in amis on the field, and his 
corpse be found among the slain when the fight had ended. 

Duflf the Black had vindicated on the battlefield his right 
to reign, but now he was attackctl by an enemy from whom 
arras were powerless to defend him. The king was seized 
with a strange disorder. His physicians did not understand 
bis malady ; they certainly failed to cure it, and aceordii^ly 
they fonnd it convenient to refer it to a cause which their 
art did not enable them to cope witli. The king, it was 
(taitl, was pining away under the withering power of wicked 
spells. Bis illness shut liiui out from superintending in 
|>eT8on the administration of justice, and this was almost 
tantamount to a suspension of government ; for unless the 
king were present to pass sentence, and see it carried into 
execution, crime went unpunished. The king's sickness was 
a golden opportunity for the thief and the robber. The 
lawless waxed the bolder from the confident belief that 
tho king was on his death-bed, and would never again put 
himself at the head of afTnirs, Duff, however, falsified 

■ " IMIuiii Inter Nigrum (Dnff) el C&nicutuiu (CuUed) super Dotaum 
Cnpi hi V'o Kiger habuit victoriun. ubi cecidiC Dncbail abbas Dun- 
tMui."—Piet. Chrm. The Annnlai.f UIbUt undi-r Ihr year 9W mention 
k batUa MDOng tho men of AIIad thoniMlvea, in which maoy v vre atuQ, 
•Jid 4niong olhin the Abbot of DankcM, 
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these evil augiiric^ Shaking off his malady, he arose from 

his couch, to the terror of the evil-doer, and proceeded to J 

call to ftccoiint marauders of evcrj degree, from the self a 

to the nohle. The king, according to the later chroniclero,-! 

visited the comities of Moray and Ross, which had become I 

hotbeds of arson and rebellion. He succeeded in appre- ' 

henkling the ringleaders, and, bringing them to Forres, ha 

made them be publicly executed. But this act of righteoot 

vengeance, which the king hoped ui^t inspire a salutary 

dread of law in districts where it was flagranti set at 

nought, gave mortal offence to the governor of the roval 

castle of Forres. Among those who had expiated tbetr 

crimes on the gallows were some of the governor's and his 

wife's relations, for whose lives titer are said to hare made 

sapplication to the king in ii-ain. Tttev waited tbetr oppor- 

tnnity of re^-enge. On his way to tlie soatfa tbe king halted 

to pass the night at tbe castle of Forree. Oocu|Med fn 

tracing to their baonts robbers aod oathws &e kJag's 

Gttigaes had bem grc»t, and bb sle^ was deep. T1» 

^ SUkrck at lua dutmbcr door were dn^^ejed. At uidiugfat 

I tiro awsnu were admitted into bis bednwin, aod tfaeee 

I yrai^ll; did their cntd wtwk.* How was the gadted aad 

L Mailed eoqne of tbe ■Moarch to be diqwaed of? ISm 

waantB^ would reveal the Moody deed of the nigbL la 

the darkoffis tbe current of a aeigbboaring tiTES' was 

diverted fnm its cooise, a grave was baatih da^ in the bed 

of its cbaaoeL and when tbe body of the ■urdend ktag had 

I heeB dqmstrd in it. the waters were again tuitJ on, tad 

stnaB WW made to Sow in its acrastoned bed. Tin 

r ^M>t where the royal coq^e was hidden was near or sader 
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I the bridge of Kinioas, The regicide, despite this ingenious 

I device for concealing it, did not long remain undiscovered, 

nor did its perijetratora escape the punishment their crime 

merited. The body of the king was exhumed and carried to 

lona. His death is placed in 067- 

Cullen, the son of Indulf, who, as wc have seen, had at- 
tempted .to snatch the crown from the brow» of a worthier 
. man than himself, now held the sceptre, Tlie power he had 
I so ardently coveted he now lawfully possessed, but notori- 
I oualy and shamefully abused. There is a consent amongst 
historians that Culien, the son of Indulf, was one of the 
worst kings that ever reigned over the Scots, He set no 
bounds to his licentious pleasurea John Major calls liim 
L " the Scottish Sardanapalus." ' He infected the youth of the 
I nation with a yice which of all others 8a]>s manly \irtue, and 
' IB fatal to noble resolve. The caies of government were 
Delected : the nobles tied from his court, and the people 
were fleeced to maintain the revels of the palace. Such a 
course could have no other than a ^'iolent ending. An as- 
I scmbly of the Estates met at Scone to concert measures for 
correcting the disorders of the State. Cidlen was invited to 
moct them, and on his way thither he was waylaid and slain 
fit Mcthven by Itohanl, Thane of Fife, into whose family bis 
liasons had brought dishonour ami distrctiH. He had reigned 
I four years and six months.- 

Scotland, at this hour, gave but small promise of ever 

> Utjor, Hul. Stol., Lib. lii. cup. iv. In the extract given nn s pra- 
vioni pftgerrum the ChronMo"if Ihi l'icl»\\e ii BtyleJ Cuniciilus, iwhelp, 
fran Cu, s dog; an eipreuion which inipliel cDntempt, and would seem 
tfl Inlimata that CuHctt wm the worthier character which lie has been 
nprtamtcd. 

' An En^liih clirotiicle layi that CiiUen fell in Ixittle with the Britona. 

It baa b««n mgjCsled that the author probably meant the Bcotah Low- 

lata. Gntbrio'B Uiitoiy itf ScalUwl, vol. i. p. 188 i lluthanan, Rini. 

I StoL, LiK vL 0. TH- It i* nlao laid In the Pkt. I'hron. : " Culcn ct frnter 

\ •juBoohadliucMcial nint a BrilonibuK," 
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attaiiiiiiiT the high <lestiiij to wliich it seemetl to be so surelj 
and 80 rapidly advaiii^iiig under Columlm and hia immediate 
succcBsors. Its strength had heeu weakened in the way; it 
had turned aside from the only road ttiat led to the goal 
which ill former years it; had so eagerly striven to reach. It 
looked as if fated to fall back into Us primeval barbarism, 
and never sec the good land of a perfected spiritual and 
political liberty. Scotland had received but one talent : it 
was tlierefore all the more incumbeut on it to prceene that 
one talent, and trade with it, and turn it to tlie best possible 
account. Some of its neighbours had i-eoeived ten talents. 
They had been gifted with ample territories, with a fertile 
soil, with a delicious chmate, and tlie arts and letters which 
their ancestors had perfected and transmitted to them. But 
none of these rich endowments had fallen to the lot of the 
"land of brown heath and shaggy wood," Scotland had 
received but one talent, and that one talent was Bible 
Christianity. If it should trade upon it and wax rich and 
great, and outstrip its neighbours with their ieii talents, 
well ; but if it should fold its one possession in a napkin and 
bury it in the earth, what faad Scotland besides ? It had. 
8(iuandered its all, and liad nothiiig before it in the ages 
come but poverty and serfdom. 

This was now no mere untried theory to the Scots. TTii 
had tested the power of their one talent, and seen that it bad 
in it the promise of a richer recompense to those who should 
trade with it in the market of the worid than all the ten 
talents of their neighbours of France and Italy and otlu-r 
countries. It was lona, in other words Bible Christianity, 
which hod made Scotland to burn like a lamp in ages t) 
long gone by. It was this which drew kings and ] 
from afar to ila shore, and made them proi"' *- ' 
air. and eouviTNe with lis wiwc men 
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in of its sehooln. Wheu lona arose the firea of Baal ceased 
blase, and the crael sacrifices of the Druid were no longer 
offerwl. Then Scot and Pict, instead of meeting in doadl; 
strife on the battlefield, met in peaceful assembty in the 
sanctuary. The painted Caledonian disappeared from his 
native straths and hills : the savage transformed into the 
civilized. The plough went forth to make war upon im 
Ancient sterilitv, and bid the barren field rejoice because the 
time hod come for the springing of flowers and the waving 
of golden har\'ests. Commerce was putting forth her earliest 
buds in that tender spring time. The artisan was perfect- 
ing the cunning of his right hand in homely achievements. 
Architecture was trainuig its infant skill for the erection of 
pretentious structures than the wattle-built hut The 
was sending forth fabrics of finer textures and riclier 
ilnurs, which shewed that the weaver's art was as yet fiir 
im having reached the limits of its resources. The trader 
begun to make ventures beyond seas, and the return 
isits of die foreign merchant gave a powerful stimulus to 
the industry uf the country by the profferred interchange of 
home commodities with foreign products. The marvellous 
teansformation now passing on the face of the country was 
the work of influences as silent but as irresistible as those by 
irhich Spring transforms the landscape, bringing it out of 
ith into life and beauty ; but all these influences had their 
intain-head in lona. Seotlaiid was trading with its one 
lent, and reaping an hundredfold. 
But the men of the tenth century only dimly apprehended 
all this. Their fathers of the sixth and seventh saw it 
.dearly, and knew what they did when they laid the founda- 
tif lona. They called into existence a church, simple 
wn, whose glorious miaaion it should be to redress the 
ipiritunl balance of Christendom which had been 
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destroyed by the corruption of ClirrRtianity ib its original 
seats, and so repair the wrong done tbc woHd by churches 
which had betrayed their great trust It was a bold enter- 
prise, but they acted iu faith, and faith is the tnieat foresight 
and the highest statesmanship. Its work alone endures, 
rising triumphant over opposition and temporary defeat, and 
surviving those changes and revolutions which sweep away 
the clever schemes of the mere Church and State politician, 
and biu-y the name and fame of their author in obli\'ioibB 
But the men of the tentli and eleventh centuries iit Scotland 
had waxed weak in a virtue which has been the strongt 
of all strong men in every age, and which was eminently t 
strength of their fathei-s. " What good," they had begun t 
ask, " will this ohi-fashioned creed do us ? " It may have 
eer\-ed to guide our fatliera, hut our sky is brightening apace 
ivith a new light ! Surely we shall not err if wo exchange 
the pale and dying ray of lona for the rising glory of t 
ancient and apostolic church which has her seat on 
Seven Hills. Let us not be singular ; let ua not separate ' 
ourselves from ttie rest of Christendom ; let us not dwell 
alway outside the habitable world. So spoke many of the 
Scuts. How plain is it that they had begun to despise theit i 
" one talent," and were burying it in the earth, 

A decline had set in which called for an immediate ( 
rective. That spiritual force which had ite scat in the heart 
of the people, and, though unseen, acted night and i 
upon the nation, ministering nurture and upholding order^l 
was largely withdrawn, and unless some terrible dang 
shall arise to absorb all passions in the one great passion o 
enthusiasm for country, the nation ^tilt consume and waatiM 
away in the enmities, the outrages, and the bloody feudtt 
which, in the relaxation of their yrcat bond of cobes!o| 
have already di'fufiiu.'i! iIm' i- ■ ■ ■inning I 
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operate^ will ultimately destroy it, converting the glory of 
the seventh century into the bye-word of the eleventh. 
Better that the crael Viking should bum and slay, than that 
Scot should fall by the hand of Scot ; and that strangers in 
time to come should point to the fallen country, and say : 
Its sons perished in no battle for their independence, nor 
were they crushed by the force of foreign arms ; their undoing 
came from themselves. They allowed their light to go out, 
and now they sit in darkness. 



CHAPTER IS. 

A-D. 971—995. 

BEION OF KENNETH— BATTLE OF LUNCARTY — HOUSE i 
IIAT — ALTERATION OF LAW OF SUCCEaSION. 

The Scots had halted in their path, or rather they had 
stepped out of it, and gone aside from the straight course, 
and they needed to be beaten back to it with the rod of 
national calamity. In no long time we find them smarting 
from a stroke, which doubtless they deplored as a niisfor- 
tune, but which they ought to have accepted as a benefij 
There, again, on their eaetom coast were the Norse gallq 
fillet! with warriors athirst for blood, wielding battleaxes ■* 
rudely fashioned of bog iron, and swords shar|)encd and 
tempered by more skilled artisans than the annourers of 
Scandinavia. 

These marauders had crossed the main to load their shl 
with booty and captives, and go back to their own land a 
there revel in the spoil, Tliat was all the Vikings thonf 
of or cared for. They had come forth, however, on anott 
errand, though they knew it not. They had been summoned 
from their fiords to reunite the sundered parties of the Scots, 
by concentrating in one Hupreme stniggle for iudepeudence 
the passions and energies which mciinwliile 
pended on petty personal feuds, anil recall to 
a nation that was becoming unconscious of itj 

But first an occupant has ' 
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tlirone. The dissolute life nnd brief reign of Cullen Imcl, as 
wc have seen, been brought to a sudden end on the liighway 
by an act of violence which had been provoked, though not 
justifietl, by his own criminal amours. It required some 
courage, one should think, to sit down on tiie fatal Stone of 
Scone, after recent experiences of the oarea and risks that 
waiter] on royal power in Scotland. Kemieth, the third of 
that name — an honoured name in the royal line of the Scots 
— tie brother of Duff the Black, was the Buccessor of Cullen. 
No sooner had he mounted the throne (071) than he ad- 
dresse<l himself to the task of setting in order a kingdom 
which had, as might well be believed, under such a ruler ob 
Cidlen, fallen into confusion. It was rare indeed that there 
was not a smouldering rebelUon in one or other of the 
northern counties. But this danger was greatly aggravated 
by an e\il which it was more difiicult for Kenneth to reach 
with his arniH than insurrections in Lochaher or Ross-shire. 
The numerous islands which besprinkle the western seas, 
and which charm the eye of tourist with their picturesque 
beauty or their rocky grandeur, were in tliose days so many 
"cities of refuge," whither the thief, the robber, the man- 
oltiyer, and the rebel could flee, and where he might defy 
jiwtice. Tlie diDieulty of coping with this evil was the 
greater from the circumstance that the Norwegians had 
begun to exercise at times the sovereignty of these islands, 
and were not unwilltog to weaken the power of the kings 
of Albnn by extending tlieir protection to the enemies of 
theu' government. If Kenneth oould have submcrgetl this 
harbourage of outlaws and freebooters in tlie waves of the 
Atlantic, he wouhl, no doubt, have robbed our western 
0O8«t of much of its attractivcncsH, but be would have light- 
l^flwd tlie cares of bis government, and consolidated the 
»« of his kingdom. Ho ha*l begun to gnipplc witli the 
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monster e\'il, and was making some progress in its suppre 
sion, when his attention was called away to another quarter j 
of his dominions, Kothlng, Kenneth doubtless thought, could J 
1)0 more unfortunate at this moment. It placed the king and j 
the Scottish nation between two fires. On the weal were a j 
score of isles about to. blaze into insurrection ; in the easfc I 
hung the Norwegian war-cloud, in the dark folds of wfaicfai 1 
slumbered the lightnings. 

Never had such a flotilla of Norse war-gallcjs been s 
as now cast anchor off the Red Head on the Angus cot 
For some days they did not move from the spot, but hovei 
above the shore, like a flock of birds of prey, as if th^ 
wished to render the inhabitants helpless through tetr 
before swooping down upon them with their battle-axet 
and sharp-edged swords. It was being debated on board 1 
whether they should make their descent on England oroul 
Scotland. England, it was argued, was the richer land, and- 1 
there they would gather greater abundance of spoil, wbereaK,vi 
in the northern and poorer country they could hope tO'l 
glean but little, and that little with greater peril owing t 
the fiercer nature of the people. But over against this thea 
Norsemen had to set the considcratiou that in either case 
they should Iw unable to avoid an encounter with the Scot*, 
who might possibly hasten to the help of the English, if 
only to ward oif the danger from themselves, and thus they 
should have to fight two nations instead of one. The wise 
men of the Norse council therefore resolved to strike where 
they were. Rounding the tall clilTs of the Red Head, their J 
galleys entered the estuary of the Esk at Montrose, and tfae"! 
invaders leaping on shore, carried sack and slaughter along 1 
the banks of the river ; and meeting with no oppositjou for 4 
some days, they extended tlicir ravages southward to tlwl 
Tay, and westward along the great valley of Strathmore. 
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The king was at Stirling when the news reached liim of 
this new invasion of the old enemies of his kingdom. Ken- 
neth niustcre<l what forces he had with liim, and gi\Tiig 
ordera for the rest of the population to ami and follo\v. he 
set ont to meet the invaders. The Viking host had by this 
time penetrated into the interior and come to Perth. The 
two nmites met near the coufluenee of the Tay and the 
Earn. The battle that foUoiied is one of the more famous 
in the liistory of these invasions. Both Dane and Scot 
hnmetl with hereditary hate. What had the pagan Viking 
to do in this land? It was not his, and the Scot was 
determined that it never should be his. If he comes licre to 
find a grave, he shall have it ; but as regards these moun- 
tains and plains, they have Iwcn the dwelling of the Ciile- 
doniao from inimeniorial time, and what was the pos.-4cs:iion 
of (mr fathers, Bhall be the poi<session of our sons. So 
said the Scots. In this spirit it was that the battle was 
joined. 

It raged with sanguinary furj'. What a soft and gracious 
spot tlic scene of the conflict looked at sunrise : but before 
noon, battle had transformed it into a very shambles, fright- 
fo] to behold, although the rage with which the combatants 
stniggled with one another made them heedless of the 
horrors around them. Hacked and mutilated trunks, 
cloven skulls, loppcd-olf limbs, Dane and Scot stretched out 
tnd clutching one nnotlicr, their faces darkening in death, 
Uld their t*ycs ntill burning with the fire of battle, strewed 
the bir mctulows on which the conflict took place, and dyetl 
ibe two rivers which water the valley which war had made 
B8 ghastly ii» it--« usual aspect is sweet and innting. The 
day had gone against the Scots, and they were beginning to 
eacApe from ihi: licld in terrified crowds. It was now that 
au incident occurred which tunied the fortunes of the 
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battle, and tbrew a romantic fi 
its oai'unge. 

It happened that a etout yeoman and his two soim wci 
ploughing in a Geld which lay in the track of the fii^'-fl 
tives. Indignant at seeing the Scots turn their back on. 
the cnemj, he stopped his plough, uujoked his oxen, andj 
arming himself and hia sons with the implements of thd 
husbandry, he took liis stand right in the path of the nui<^ 
uwaya, and, partly by reproaches and partly by blows, he 
arrested their flight, and compelled them to face about and 
resume the battle, liiinseLf and Iiis two sons heading the 
fight. C'uiirago is as infections as cowanlicc. The oldj 
Calctluniau war spirit, which had stood its ground bcfora 
the Human legions at the foot of those veiy mountaini 
whiuh loukcd down upon this battle nith tlie Danes, flamet 
up in the breasts of the Scots. The Viking host was de< 
featcd ; and the day, which till now had been full of disasterj 
und was closing darkly over the Scots, was turned witl 
almost niagicid quickness into one of \~ictory. 

The story, doubtless, has received some embellishments ii 
its transmission downwards, but its historic supports : 
too numerous to peraiit of its being regarded as whollj 
legendary. Tlio incident, iu some form, must have oecui 
for how othem'iso could it have obtained the footing it I 
got in history, both written and heraldic, as well as in the" 
tmditious of tlie countrj- ? The ground itself witnesses to 
the fact. The bruken \veHpous and the fragment of skeletow 
which are dug up in it, teil of some long past, but fiortwlyj^ 
fought battle. The name uf the stout and bold peasant wfal 
changed a moment of dire peril to his country into one i 
glorious triumph was Hay. He entered the field a e 
ploughman, he strode out of it a beltod knight If i 
after he put hand to plough, tt was to till the wifl" ' 
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' which hia grateful sovereign gave him as a reward of his 
valour in the ft^rtile C'aree of Gowrie. Tlius were laid the 
fuiiiiiiatioiis of the noble house of Errol. 

Boece and Buchanan, and the historians who follow them, 
have told tiie adventure of Hay and his two sons in the 
battle of Luncarty with circumstances not, indeed, impos- 
sihlo or even improbable, but of a character so surprisinfj 
and romantic as to make the truth of the story be suspected. 
Why, it has been asked, should Hay and his sons have been 
ploughing tlieir fields when a desperate battle was raging at 
uo p-eat distance from them ? In occurrences like this there 
are always circumstances involving dlHiculty wliioh a fiiii 
narration of details would satisfactorily clear up. Were the 
whole facts of the case known to us, which they never can be, 
there is little doubt that the patriotism of Hay and his sons 
would stand clear of all suspicion. Against this one objec- 
tion to the story wc have to set numerous concurring tcsti- 
moDicH in favour of its actual occurrence. That a battle of 
a very sanguinary description was fought with the Danes at 
Luncarty will, we suppose, be generally granted. That the 
stout Perthshire yeoman may have come iu at a critical mo- 
ment and turned the fortunes of the battle, is surely not an 
impossible oeeurrenee. How often has it hup{>ened, in both 
ancient and modem warfare, that the hci-oism of one or a 
few men has all at once changed the aspect of conflict and 
tamed defeat into victory ? This is the substance of the 
Btory, disengaged from its accidental circumstances. That 
■uch a feat was perfomied by Hay we have many corrobora- 
tive evidences. There is the widespread popular tradition. 
Boece and Buchauan did not create that tradition. It 
existed long before their day, and must have had its fin<t 
origination in an achievement of the character ascribed to 
Hav. There is moreover, the armorial bearing given the 
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family of Errol, in whicli are coDspicuoua the agriculi 
iiiiplements which their brave ancestor so auddenly convert) 
into weapouB of battle to the discomfiture of the Danes. 
And finally, as corroborative of the achievement, we liave 
the higli position of the house of Errol from an early timti. 
Their descendant was High Constable of Scotland in 
reign of Robert the Firet, and if we mistake not, the pi 
representative of this noble house fills the same high office- 
After this, Scotland saw some tranquil years, Strei^th- 
ened by this great victory, the king laid his hand more 
heavily upon the thieves and robbers that infested 
northern counties. He brought in what would now-a-di 
be called an Option Bill, giving these worthies a free ehoi 
betwixt an honest life and the gallowa. He taught 
nobles reverence for the crown ; he threw his shield o' 
the common people, protecting them from rapacious cxa4-J 
tions. Arts and agriculture revived in the breathing a| 
given them from the home robber and the foreign plundei 
and Kenneth enibraced the opportunity offered him by 
quiet and contentment that prevailed to effect an import 
alteration in the law of succession to the crown, of whh 
we shall speak presently. 

After the battle of Luncarty, Kenneth, we arc told in 
Clironicle of the Picts, built forts on the banks of the Foi 
doubtless to prevent the incursions of the Danes. It is 
teresting to know that in those days the Forth was liable 
bo visited by those black fogs which embarrass at timffl- 
the navigator in the same waters in our day, and which 
kept Marj- Stuart three djiys on end from landing when she 
came to take possession of the Scottish thron& 
Saxon Chronicle tlie Forth is termed Myrcfordt 
dark firth ; and so docs it figure la 
tlie name given if i- M^i -va-Fi 
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to bar the entrance of the Danes into Scotland by way of 
the Dark Fri/h, Kenneth set out to ravage Saxonia. History 
ihrowB no light on the causes which tempted hini to this 
expedition, or the rcsulte tliat flowed from it, beyond tlie 
Bomcwhat improbable statcmeiit that the King of the Suots 
carried captive a son of a king of the Sasoiis. If Kennetli 
carried off any one it was probably some Northumbrian ruler 
of inferior dignity. And here the Chronicle of the Piete 
cloees with the intimation that this King (Kenneth) gave the 
great city of Brechin to the Lord." ^ 

In the early ages of the Scots, and down to the reign of 
Kenneth III., the crown, as we already said, did not pnss 
directly from father to son. On the death of the monarch it 
^■88 not the next of tin, but the one of all his relations who 
wiui judged the most 6t to govern, that was chosen to suc- 
ceed him. The arrangement was demanded by the state of 
tlic country and the character of the Scots. It needed a 
man of mature understanding and firm will to govern a 
people so impetuous, and at times so intractable. These 
qualitiea were not to bo looked for in one of tender yeai-s. 
Accordingly, on the demise of the sovereign, the Estates 
assembled and chose a successor, taking care only that the 
pcnon elected, in ailditiun to possessing the retiuisite ipiali- 
GeationH, oliuuld be of the stock-royal — that is, a descendant 
of Fergus the First, King of the Scots. The nobles in the 
main were a\-erse to a change in their ancient laiv, which 
had worked well. But the king pressed the matter. He 
pictured the evihi that attended the present mode of election 



■■■■" iiitom vkllavit rlpu vmlomin Fortbia. Priuio anno 

< ^ [>rn.'i^uvit ,S»xoiii>iii, et tmduxit (illain regU f^iiinnum. 

■ 1 iiiignnm civilatsm Brechne Domlna" — /'id, Chron. 

I "iiion thul the PIctisb Chrooivle was written nt Brechin 

■i^jii <ji King K«iinoth, seeing it braiJii off with the intimation of 

1 1ht* city by Kinneth ta the L->rd.— Celtic Scotland, i. 301). 
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to the throne, the intrigues and contentions of candidate 
and the seditions, conspinicies, and wars tliat sometini 
were fostered by disappointed competitors : and he 
] I resented on the other side that by enacting that 
the dt^th of the king tJie crown should pass directly ( 
his son, and if that sou were of tender age, that 
regency, consisting of tlie wisest in the natiou 
be appointe<l till he attaine<l majority, all tiie advi 
lages of the present system would be retained, and all i 
inconveniences avoided. To these arguments Keimetb I 
said to have aildcd others of a more palpable kind to gate' 
the coucurrence of the nitbility. Be this as it may, the king 
carried his project, and the law of succession to the crown, 
which had obtained since the foundation of the Scottish 
monarchy, was from tlnit day changed. It was enacteil 
" that the king's eldest son, for the future, should always 
succeed to the father, whatever liis age should be ; likewise, 
if the sou died before the father, that the next of kin should 
succeed the grandfather. Tliat when the king was undci 
age, a tutor or protector should be chosen, being some em 
nent man for interest and power, to govern in name i 
place of the king, till he came to be fourteen years of age, 
and then he had liberty to choose guardians for himself." 
This change in the law extended to other things besides the 
throne. The law of succession in private families is said I 
have been altered or modi&ed at the same time. 

Btethius and Buchanan have loaded the memory of t 
prince, who on all the other transactions of his reign acted • 
wise and upright part, with the guilt of procuring the defttf 
of Malcolm, IVince of Cumberland, to make way for the 
direct succession of his own sun. The Scottish king at 
that time held Cumberiand as a feudatory of the English 
monarch. The arrangement was mutuiilly ndvantngcoui 
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being a bond of amity between the two kingJonis, and a 
defence to England on its northern boundary against Danish 
invasion. The governor of Cumberland was conmionly re- 
garded as heir-apparent to tlie Scottish tlirone. He held uu 
onalt^ouH position among the Scots, as Ctesar under the 
early emperors, or as the Dauphin of France or the Prince 
of Wales in our own day. The management of the little 
principality was an admirable apprenticeship for the govern- 
ment of the larger kuigdom. The Prince of Cumbcilainl 
under Kenneth III. Mas Malcolm, the son of Duff. lie 
was pre-eminent among the Scottish youth for manly and 
princely qualities, and his advent to the tlirone was looked 
forward (o ^vith eager expectation by the nation. It so 
hapi>ened that about the time that Kenneth began to agitate 
for a change in the law of succession, Malcolm, Prince of 
Cumberland, died. The king appeared touched with a 
genuine sorrow for the loss of the prince, and gave him a 
funeral becoming his rank, and the place he held in the 
nation's esteem. The fact that the two events — the change 
of the law of succession, and the death of Malcolm, son of 
Duff, who stood between Malcolm, son of the reigning 
sovereign, and the throne — were cwnteiuporaneoiis, or nearly 
>o, Una fumihhcd Bccthius and Buchanan with presumptive 
ground for the grave charge they have advanced against this 
king. Fordun is silent. All the prubnbiiities of the case 
appear to us to bo against the two historians named and in 
bvour of Kenneth, and we refuse to be partners in affixing 
■0 dark a stain on grounds eo slight on the memory of a 
monarch who, dui-ing a long reign, and under a, variety of 
conditions, »omc of them sufiiciently hard, had maintained a 
name unblemished as respects magnanimity and honour 

Nevertheless, Kennetli was far fi^im reaping the advan- 
tiHiei; he had promtBod himself from the cliauge he had l>een 
«o anxiuns to eScct in the constitution of the kingdooL 
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The latter years of his life aud reign were clouded by 
troubles spriugiug out of that very matter. How oflen, 
whilst painfully shaping his steps amid domestic snares, 
he must have wished that the Danes would conic back and 
give the Scotdsh thanes legitimate vent for their passions 
and ambitions, by summoning them to the rcfl 6eld of conflict 
for country I Eveu after the grave had closed over him, and 
all earthly tumults around him had been hushed, save that 
of the western billows where he lay entombed, this measi 
uontiuued to vex the country, and to yield a harvest 
conspiracies and wars. 

The story of the king's end baa been variously told 
thing is certain, that Kenneth 111., tike so many of his pi 
deccssors, died by violence. He had gone, according to 
Johannis Major and Hector BtEtliius, on a pilgrimage to the 
grave of PalladiuB, whose boncH by this time bad acquired s 
wonderful repute for Banctity, and whose tomb had becoi 
a iauioiis resort of pilgriniaga After performing his di 
tions at tlie slirine of tlie saint, the king turned aside 
visit the castle of Fettercaim, of whicli Finella, a sort 
Scottish Herodias, was mistress. This lady, who owed 
king a grudge for liauging her son Crathilinth for the ci 
of nuiking too free with the king's laws and the lives of 
subjects, took care that he shoiild not leave her castle aliva' 
Winton, however, says that the king wafi sent away with 
every token of good uill, but that he was slain by horsemeu 
who lay in ambush for him on the road. His death 
occurred in a,d. 995, and the twenty-fifUi of his reign, 
iiineral cortege is beheld moving slowly westward aloug 
great plain which the Sidlaws bound on the one side 
the mightier Grampians on the other. Tlie royal bai 
followed by a flotilla of botits carrying numerous nioumi 
conveys the royal corpse across the Sound of Ion- 
sepulchres of the kings at IcolmkiU ren 
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roLM ri — CESSION of lothian to scotb — battlks 

OP MURTLACH AND BARRY — KINGDOM OF SCOTIA. 

lay of Scotland was over, aud its secoud had not 

(1. The risit of Keiinetli III. to the tonih of 

PaUadiuH in a glimpse behind the scenes. It shows tliat the 

incmorj- of C'olnniba, Scotland's mightiest name and greatest 

^^ benefactor, had begun to fade, and that his lamp ivas grow- 

^^k-ing dim. That lamp was to grow yet dimmer before the 

^^■IKw day should shine out. The interval that parted the 

first from the second and brighter day was fillcil up with 

tiocial disorders and political oppressions, under which the 

nation appeared to be haetening to dissolution. In the 

(career uf nations as in that of individuals, it is some only 
that reach the goal. The most part sink down on the road, 
ftod unable to resume the march, remain as wrecks on the 
highway of the world. Scotland ngain and again seemed 
ma the eve of being overtaken by this disastrous and dis- 
honourable fate. But ever as the tlic of it^ destiny appeared 
about to be irretrievably cast, the Dane presented himself, 
uid tlio si^bt of his war galleys, from which savage faces 
I ftnd cruel cycH looked forth, woke up anew in the breasts of 
L the umascidatcd Scotii tlieir sense of nationality, and gave 
f them onue more to feel how exhilarating is the air of the 
1 1«tticfi(.'ld when th(! light is for country and homestead. 
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Thus they were tept from siuking down outright, and 
carried through the evil years — and they had not yet seen 
the worst — till the time should come when they woulti 
resume their course on the old lines, but with a breadth and 
enlargement which they had not known in the first ages of 
their nation. 

We have just seen Kenneth III. laid in his grave with 
the reputation of a great prince, not unworthily won by bis 
efforts on the battlefield to save his country from the grasp 
of the Danes, aud his less warlike but not less patriotic 
endeavours to maintain the authority of the lawB. It was 
within five years of the close of the tenth centurj. Calamity 
is again seen gathering over the country. IJardly are tiiere 
gloomier pages in its annals than those in which the early 
chroniclers record the history of the ten years that succeeded 
the death of Kenneth III. The succession to the crown was 
fiercely contested. These contests parted the nation into 
factions, and brought on civil war. The rapacious nobles 
took advantage of the confusion and license of the times to 
oppress the people. Robberies and murders were common. 
The peaceful pursuits of industrj- and agriculture were int«r- 
rupt«d. The neglect of tillage brought on famine. After 
famine came pestilence. The miserable inhabitants had no 
way to flee from the host of evils that pursued them. If 
they entered the city they were slain by the plague, and if 
they retired to the countiy they became the jirey of the 
robber. It was not for the good of the Scots that the E 
should be long absent 

According to the new law of succosidon as now alte 
JMalcolm, the son of Keuneth 111., was the rightful hvir,l| 
ought to have ascended the throne. The funeral obi 
of his parent called him to lona, and before he c^ 
Constantin, the son of Cullcn, who won'"'' 
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BcTowii under the old law of tanistr}', made himself be 
Fcrowiied at Scone. He collected a large force, and en- 
deavoured to support lih usurpation by arms, but perished 
on the battlefield after a troubled reign of a year 
and a half. The throne was nest claimed by Kenneth, 
Lthe son of IvJng Duff. He too perished on the field of 
Ivar, but not till eight ycarb of calamities had paaseil 
mor the country. Onm * fallen, the son of Kenneth at 
■lust attccudcil his father's throne (a.u. 1005) under the 
P^itle of Malcolm II, Forduii gives ua a brief but vivid 
sketch of the character and personal endowments of Mal- 
colm. " The people," mys he, " were much better pleased 
witii the actions of Malcolm than of Grim ; for there was 
M;ly a man in the kingdom who could equal Malcolm in 
|thc exercises of the field, either in his wars or his aninsc- 
lonte. Our Historical Annals - represent him as skilful in 

' T)ii8 kiojj La often called Orim by the ScoCtUh UUtorkng. Tlis beit 

l«(igiMkt aaUiQnCieit ttyte hiui Kenneth, tlia sod of Dull'. The chrouiclei 

Bo( the Picta uid Scots tell ua that he w&s slain hy Malcolm, the eoq uf 

^ametb, ftt Uocgh»vKrd or Moazlevaird. — C/iroii. Pkli aad Scots, pp. 

175, S8». 

- ThN phraae la ioiitnictive, and ought Dot to escape our obserTatioD. 

B origitul u Annalf Ili^toritr. Foriiun profeutH to have earlEer 

k before bim, >ad to found hia narrative of SootliBh oventB ou the 

a contaiaed Ui these writiugi. There U do improbabilily id 

Od the contrary, it is highly probable that it was as Fordiin here 

B effect aayt. In the early ucDtnriea, Scotland, it li admitted on all 

d«, abcpimdod in expert writ*™. Thaie wore not mere uopjiala, bnt 

mpiler*, there i» reason to thiok, oF rcgistera aoil ehrrnialei. Fordun 

fprofoMM to have biii;Ii before him, and «-by should he not be believed? 

■Tlmii writings are Dot dow eitant, but a t,rcBt variety of causes were 

V In Scotland in Buccoeding tinioi, more thau suSicieDt to account 

K Ihrir disappMiniaue, The fiuhioD at tbU day b to hold that tlie early 

r«riUn ol iScottiali history had do authentic records, and wrote largely of 

Ihilr own lanoy. The native chronicles are thrown overboard, and the 

Hit(.ua put in their roam. It seems to l>e aasumed that the early .'n^attiah 

chmnlclva are all table and the aa^^as all truth, This is aluurd. Who ia 

la Maura aa that the lonipilers of the nagtu wrote only truth ! May not 

too have indulged in Bighta of fancy? Were (bey Ukely to be 

■"mad than wriUrs in the couutry 1 taelf ! Worse informed, we 
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the management of the sword and the lance ; and of hit. 
bearing to a miracle, hunger, thirat, cold, and the longosfe 
watching ... his great strength and the beatit,T of his 
person became the universal theme of applause and praise, 
till at last the public voice pointed htm out as the most 
worthy of the kingdom," 

Malcolm b^an his reign, as did almost every Scot) 
king of those days, nnth an attempt to annex the terril 
betwixt the Forth and the Tweed to his Kingdom of All 
He burst into Northumbria at the head of a great army 
besieged Durhxm. The campaign, however, ended in dis-' 
aster. Malcolm's soldiers were nearly all slain, and the 
Enghsh celebrated their victory after a ghastly fajihion. 
They topped the walls of Durham with a grisly row 
Scottish heads. 

The Scottish king renewctl this attempt in the year lOl) 
with better success. Entering Northunibria, he met 
English army at Carham on the Tweed, and a great bnl 
foilon-eil. The English were route<l, and the slaughter w 
inmiense, for Simeon of Durham tells us that well-nigh the 
whole population betwixt the Tweed and the river Tees had 
been drafted into the army, and were left deatl on the field. 
This terrible calamity, Simeon also informs us, did not happen 
without prognostication. For thirty successive nights be- 
fore this great slaughter a comet blazed in the heavens and 
lighted up the skies of Northnmbria with awful terror. Tlie 
effect of the victory was the cession of the territory lying 
south of the Forth to the Scots : the Tweed was henccfortii 

■hoolil uy. The pravaleDt sud popnisr mood profesws tn ba critlML 
Wh would My it IB sceptical. It has convertod the eaily hiBtory oF Soot- 
Uud intu » boiik of goDMlogioB. It is miaute, Uboriaus, without Ighl 
imd shwle; wilhoat life, uid thcrrfore without truth; withoat purpoi*^ 
or progrcts, or leMoa— » genealogicftl tree ; n. vntuvornb of dHad 
inoilly king* ^nd Uahopi ; not a hiilaiy. 
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I tiie boiindaiy of their kingdom, and a long-cherisbed otjjcct 
F of the Scottish kings had heen at last attained. 

Sheathing the sword of war, Maliiohn unsheathed that 
of justice. He sent commisBioners into aU tlie pro\-inces to 
Bee that Uic laws were enforced against offenders of what- 
pever degree. Soon things began to change. The hiis- 
> landman resumed his labours, for now he might hope to 
reap what he had sowed. The tides of commerce, such as 
they then were, b^pin to flow in their old channels. The 
trader eould earrj' his goods to market without fear of the 
robber. Life, under so wise and firm a king, began to wear 
its old aspect. 
But more drastic remedies were needed to restore th© 
itonc of the uation. Moral disorders and political antipathies 
] to a moat lamentable extent unloosed its loins and dis- 
lotved ita vigour. It needed that some great object shoidd 
Iflombino its strength in a common action. Such occasion 
The Scota were again summoned to the battlefield 
I to decide not what family or what clan should rule Scotland, 
I but whether there should be a Scotland at alL The nation 
I ires at this moment seriously threatened with cfTacemcnt. 
vThe Scots had seen this calamity overtake their nctgh- 
iboiin. Tlie ancient race had {lerished from the soil of south 
Britain. It had been conquered fir^t by the Angles, next 
Kby the Saxons, and it was being overrun at thL^ hour by the 
■Danes. A new people was tilling its fields and occupying 
i'tbe cities of England. The Caledonian all the while had 
KmaJatoined himself on his native soil, and had given place 
I ocitJicr to Roman nor to Dane. But horde after horde from 
the teeming sea coast of northern Europe was being precipi- 
tated upon the little nation. The Scots must gather their 
( into a combined cfibrt if they would preserve for 
D worid, as ouc of its moat vitalising forces, their peculiar 
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idioBjncrasy of spirit and fervour of geiiius. This was now 
made plaiu to tlieui. Never before had so Dumeroiis sd 
annameut been seen on tlieir coast as tlio fleet of Xoree 
warriors which now entered the mouth of the Spey. 
It was clear that their purpose this time was not the 
loading of their ships with spoil, but the aubjiigatiou of the 
country and their permanent settlement iu the land. Had 
tliey been able to compass their design it is curious to 
reflect what consequences would have grown from it. The 
lamp of evangelical Cliristianity in Scotlnnd would havi; 
been extinguished. The divine seeds of the faith, and the 
consciousness of Scottish nationality, which lay quiescent in 
the soil during the four hundred dark years that followed, 
and which burst out afresh in the sixteenth century, would 
have been trampled utterly out, and would have had no 
resurrection. Bannockbum woidd not have been : the 
Scottish Reformation would not have been : the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which those who have most deeply 
studied the history of Europe nill be the first to grant 
saved the liberties of Christendom, would not have been, 
and the action of the Scottish mind on England and on her 
vast colonies would not have been. It is impressive to 
mark that all these consequences hung largely upon Uie 
losing or winning of a battle on the shores of the Monj 
Firth. 

The Scottish king had no warning of the < 
the Vikings, and their landing was unopposeiL It i 
some days before a Scottish soldier appeared, and the 
invaders meanwhile did their pleasure on the defenceless 
countn'. They spread themselves over tlic rich province of 
Momy, slaughtering in city and handct, and making room 
with their merciless swords for their own wiv 
ftiililivii who were to follow them across the ocean. 
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■intcIIigVDce rcac-bnt Makobii of the atrocities that wvre 
^d(leDi[]g the plains of Moray, he hastily coUected a con- 
rsblc tutve, and marched to repel the inradcr^. The 
t sigfat of the Danish boet Bt/ueb the Scots with conetcr- 
itioo, their Hhijje were to many and their anay was so 
immeroas. Bat that feeling was soon ehaaged into one of 
exasperation. The frightfal ileA-astation aroun<l them kindled 
« desire for ^-engeance, and they conld with diflkiiHy he 
rcstnuDcd till the neceeeaiy anangements were made for 
jotning battle They mshetl upon the Ilanes with a blind 
Ahj which cost them dear. Tbey were drircB back, and 
Hale(4iB was Ganied ont of the Geld ledly womided. lUtl 
me no so^tiootta eommencement uf a rtn^gfe cm wUch a* ] 
■mch depended fin* the Scots. 
Was the Dane to cooqner sod leave Sootlaod as *>J 
a cfaildnn) f This nraat Iwtv been the qm 
^Ont SDggested Haelf to the mind of Bfaloolm aa be led h 

I boops Boatlnraid in pnaenoe of tlie Tictorionj t M 
Tbe kingdom of the Xuraemen was ^freatfing Vktm 



I acGpae orer tbe Scottidi land. Each i 
_ I the sea penetrated farther into the boveb of tf*^ 
flimnti7, and tlnvalcaed ultimate cztiietMn to that line of 
rakn who had w eeiTed their uMxntiag on tbe "Stone of 
Deodn." Orkney and Shetland wan abeMt; theinL Tbe 
I Bdrndea owned their sway. Tber had added CwlfaueM 
I nd Stoberland and Bon to their kingdon. lie retreat of 
t with bB afvy looked aa if Mony next waa given i^ 
Tbe DuM bcfiend that it had been a», and that I 
1 eonqnest of dl Beotknd vonld qiwdSy fcOcnr. Tbcf ^ 
had drim uot the g**"«"— and inhilatanbi of Form and 
Elgitt. Tbey treated the |aaMi7 11 ««07 nqieet ac a oon- 
quervd people. TWra eoMpJbJ tfcca to tmt down ibe eon 
\SoK their nee, and du wbaterer wotk tfaey wkbed to bave 
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done. They fortified themselvea in the castles on 1 
board like men who had uo intention of removing; i 
sending to their friends at home, they invited them to t 
and plant themselves in the pleasant land. 

The bloody day of Murtlacli brought a change ia the o 
look, although it did not entirely dispel the danger 1 
hung over the countrj'. King Malcolm, who had retreated 
into Mar, worked day and night to save the monarchy. Hi& 
efforts were rewarded with a more numerous and better dis- 
ciplined boat than the former. The men of Angus and 
Meams, the warlike citizens of Aberdeen and other towns, 
the yeomen of Fife, rallied to the standard of their king nt 
this great crisis, burning to do battle against the invader of 
their homes. Malcolm, putting himself at the head of this 
new army, again marched against the Daues. The two hosts 
joined battle at Murtlacb. The action was contested un 
both sides with obstinate and desperate valour. The ranks 
thinned fast. The sword hewed terrible gaps iu them. 
The corpses lay thick on the field : citizen and yeoman, 
Dane and Scot, were heaped up together. The living sUU 
continued to strive as fiercely as ever around their comrades, 
locked in the sleep of death, all heedless now of the ebb 
and flow of tlic strife. At length there came a turn iu the 
battle, but it was against the Scots. They bad sustAiued 
terrible losses, not in men only, but iu generals. First 
Kenneth, tlianc of the Isles, fell mortally wounded. Next 
Grim, thane of Strathearu, was stretched dead on the field > 
and finally Dunbar, thane of Lotliian, was struck < 
Tlte fall of these three chieftains filled the Scots ^ 
dismay, and they fell back. 

They were not beaten : they had hut retreated to rally d 
stronger ground. At Bome distance in tlieir rear 1 
narrow pass, where Malcolm had Iniii entrenched vl^ 
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occupied in sending the tocsin through the aouthcni counties 
to mllT liis fighting men. The Scots halted in this strong- 
hold, «nd waited with a determined front the arrival of the 
Danes. The latter, believing that the Scots were discom- 
titcd and in tlight, eniue un with au inipetuoHJty which lost 
thcni the victory which they thought was already secure. 
They were alain as they came up by the Scots, who waited 
for them behind their defences. At this stage of the combat 
their leader fell, and his death disheartened the Danes. 
The Scots were in the same proportion inspirited, IVIalcohii 
Baw that the critical moment liad arrived. Rallyiiig liis 
warriors, he attacked the Danes with great fury, and the 
battle was won. The Danish host retreated into Moray, 
and took up their winter quarters, the sea and their ships in 
their rear. The loss of the Scots on the battlefield had 
been so great that they did not venture to pursue the enemy. 
Not yet was Scotland rid of the terror of the Dane. 
This fierce and warlike foe had detenuined that the Scot 
should wear his yoke, and Denmark was then a powerful 
country. Sweden and Norway were under the Danish 
crown, and this struggle of the little Scottish nation fur very 
existence had to be maintained against the combined 
strength of three kingdoms. The Danes in addition to their 
continental territories were now masters of England. In 
101/ Cnute the l^ne became king of the whole of southern 
Britain, and the Danes wished to round ofi' their possessions 
hi the British Isles by the annexation of Scotland. Tltis 
must have seemed to them a task of easy accomplishment 
aft«r what they bad already achieved. In truth the Danes 
already embraced the little country in their arms. For not 
"only were the islands around its shores the property of the 
Dunes; on the mainland their kingdom came up to almost 
tlie foct of the Grampians on the north, leaving only the 
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southern half of the couutrr to be subdued. This ought not 
to be long iu doing. It seemed impossible for the Scots, 
weakened as they were by the loss of their nortbern pro- 
vinces, and of many of their bravest warriors, long to b< 
their ground. The struggle was an unequal one : so did 
appear to the Danes, whose ambition was excited by tl 
rapid growth of their power, and the recent triumph of thi 
arms on both sides of the German Sea. It woiUd have goi 
as they reckoned but for the personal valour, intrepidil 
and patriotism of King Malcolm, who neither despaired hii 
self nor would permit the nation to despair, but kept it ali^ 
bravely battliug till he had brought it through this greitt 
struck on which depended far higher issues than perhaps 
the monarcli foresaw, 

The Danes had lost the battle of Murtlacb, and tidings 
their defeat were on their way to Sueuo. Sueno was the 
preaentative of the Danish power in England, and governor of 
tlie realm in bis fatlier's room. He received the tidings very 
coolly. The loss of one battle could be repaired by fighting 
auother. The ill success af the day of Murtlacb would cause 
only a little delay in the conquest of Scotland, an eventuality 
already assured, and wliioh uothing but their dogged 
tinacity prevented even 'the Scots seeing to be so. ^ 
out leaving his place Sncno issued his orders for a bh 
powerful army, drawn partly from the mother country 
Denmark and partly from England, to sail for tho coast 
Scotland. At the head of tliis great host he put Cntnus, 
most famous Danish captahi of tho age. The armami 
destined to close tlic reign of tlie race of Fci^is, and carry 
" Stono of I>estiny " to Westminster before its time, appeal 
at the moutli of the Firth of Forth. A thrill of battle, 
of fear, ran through the Scottish counties, and brought to 
shore thousands of dcfendem. Nowhere could the in' 
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find landing place without having first to fight a blotxly 
Imttle on the sea. The fleet sailed away to Red Head, be- 
hind the precipices of which opens the spacious bay of 
Luniin, and here they found roomy anchorage and quiet 
landing. They began their operations by seizing the castles 
on the coast, for so was their usual Btrategy, seeing it kept 
open Uie way Irack t« their own country, if necessity should 
arise, by a double] line of defence, one of forts and one of 
ships. They marched to Brechin, learing their track over 
the rich country but too easily traceable. Tliey besieged the 
cnstlc of Brechin which nature as well as art had fortified, 
but finding tliat ite capture would too long delay them, they 
laid the tomi and church in ashes, and departed. Their next 
encatupment appears t*i have been at Kirkl>odo, on the ridge 
of the Sidlaws, where they had the Romans as predecessors, 
ind where they looked down on tlie valley of Glamis on the 
ii, and on the long slope that extends on the south to 
b fibores of the Tay. 

Malcolm meanwhile was not inattentive to the movements 
Itfae invading host. He was no more willing to put his 
iptro into the hand of Harold of Denmark than Bruce, in 
1 nftcr age, was to put his into tlie hand of Edward of 
England. Again the summons to arms went forth, and there 
flocked to the standard of the king an army of as fierce 
fighters as the Danes, and who were likely to be none the 
Ie»8 brave from knowing that they fought in a better cause, 
ley thought of the day of Murtlach, and of ihnix brothers 
I were sleeping beneath the gory sod of that terrible 
The battle bequeathed to theru by the men who had 
1 there they would maintain with an equal valour. They 
nld sooner lie in the same bloody lied than live as hewers 
Vrood and drawers of water to the Danes. 
Tie Rcottinh king tiKik up his [losition at Barry, on the 






nortUeru shore of the Tay. Camus, having infonnation by 
his scouts uf tlie approach of ^lalculm, led dowii his meu 
from the heights of Kirkbodo to Paubride, where he t 
fight witli the sea and liis ships in sight Camus 
headed the arnij- that conquered England. Those 
served under hini in thia Scottish expedition were vete 
There could await liini nothing less than \-ictorj- in 
battle to which lie was advancing, and the defeat of 
Scots would fall with double force and effect, inasmuch 
the blow would be struck, not at the extremities of 
kingdom, not in the northern regions, but in the south, 
tlie heart of the country. This mast have been strongly felt 
on both sides, and if it gave hope to Camus it kindled in the 
Scots, whom Camus saw already vauquished, a courage 
fierce as it was fearless. 

The two armies were drawn up in order of battle 
stood a day confronting each other. The issue of the fight 
either way must be monicutous, and neither side seemed in 
haste to begin it. On tlio second <Iay the battle was joined. 
No eye witness [gives us the particulars of that eventful 
field. Tradition atone has preserved the fact of its awful 
carnage. It speaks of the brook tliat adjoined the battle- 
field rolling sea-ward a torrent of bloud. Victory was hard 
to win. Hour after hour the clash of swords and the groans 
of dying men reaouuded along the heights of Barry and Pan- 
bride. At length the fortune of the day began to incline to 
the Scots. The Danish leader, seeing that he had lost the 
battle, withdrew his forces, and retreated toward the Sid- 
laws, He was pursued, and, before he had got two miles 
from the field, overtaken, his followers cut to pieces, 
himself felled to the earth by some strong arm which 
the good sword it wielded at a single stroke right throi 
his skull. Tlie spot where CaRiu.s fell wom mimed in niei 
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of the event, Camustoii, and a tn.)l stone or obcbsk in the 

woods of Panbride witli the rust of nine centuries upon it 

marks liis grave.' The reat of the Banish army, under 

I covert of the darkness which had now set iu, made their 

' way through the downs and sand hillocks that here line the 

shore to their ships iu the Tay. So ended this nieinorable 

day. When it opened the Scottish uatioualitj trembled iu 

the Inilauce : when it closed tlie Scottish monarchy and 

I nation had received new and stroiiger guarantees, although 

I at the cost of one of the bloodiest of those many bloody 

> Bachanas menCioiu an obelisk erecttod on the ground io memory of 
this battle. The monument in called Cairub's Croaa. Tlie figuree upoa it 
•re muah defaced, bat so far aa they can be made out tfaeygo only a little 
tray as an illustration of the action that here took place. They aeem to 
b* emblems of devotion rather than of victory. Uoconteited tradition, 
however, auurea Da that this croai wae erected on occaaion of Camui'a 
death. ^V'e extract an tnteriiBting accouat of this stone from CooimiaBary 
Maal'a MS. Hiatory of Scotland, aa given iu Gordon's /Cinerarium Stplen- 

" About eight miles from Brechin, at Karboddo, n place belongiag to 
the Earl of Crawford, are to be seen the veatigeB of a Daniih camp, fortl- 
flod with a rampart and ditch, and vulgarly called Norway Bikea j near 
which is the village of Paubride, where anciently was a church dedicated 
to Ht Brigide, becaoae on ttiat aaint'e day, which preceded tlie battle, 
Camoa, general of the Douea, pitched hia camp there. Not far from 
bones i* the village of Barry, where a mighty battle was fought l>etwixt 
the Danea and Scots, with great einughtci- on both sidei, coar the 
Btootb o( a small rivulet called Lough-tay. There many little artidcial 
mounta. or tumuli, are Btlll to be aeen, within which were buried the 
bodUa of those Blain in the light ; and because the sail thereabonta is 
•anrfy, the wind blowing away the sand frequently discover* boties of a 
aixa much exceeding those of our age, Near this is Camua-Town, a vil- 
lage belonging to the barons of Panmore, and noted for the death of 
Catnna, slain there, it being Duty a mile from the field of battle. There 
to tbia day is to be seen an obelisk, . . . Nine years after 1 wrote that 
treatise, a plough tnmiog up the groond discovered a sepulchre, be- 
liavad to be that of Camas, enclosed with four great stones. Here a huge 
■kelaton was dag up, supposed to have been the body of Camua ; it ap- 
peared to have received its death by a wound on the back part of the 
bead, aceing a considerable part of the akuU was cut away, and probably 
b7 Ui« vtroke of a iword." — Gordon's /fineran'titn Stpttnlrionalr, pp. 

I,I«. 
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)»!ittle« n-btch marked the conrae of that loi^ strife, wfiidi 
gtive union and soliditj and hardness to the Scottish people, 
niid farniithed watcfawunls to kindle their patriotism in after 
jeani when new dangers »bould present themselves. 

Tliesc two battles 8ea1e<l the fute of the Danish project to 
Hiibjugate HeotUnd. Tbey showed that it was not to be. 
Kverj' time the DaniHli spear touehed the Sct^tish soil it 
neiit a new tbrill of life through the 8cottieb nation, and 
Bumiiionod into existence ii new and more powerful phalanx 
of warrioni to ilcfend the country. The Dane at last de- 
HiHted, for he saw that these repeatc<l attempts were bringing 
him no nearer to whitt ho sought, but on the contrary wer0, 
touching the Scots to beat bim, and fattening, alas ! 
Scottish soil with Danish corpses. 

From this time the " Kingdom of Alban " disappears fr 
the page of history, and the " Kingdom of Scotia " comes 
its room. Tliis is significant of the adv'anoe made by tl 
country under Malcolm II. The blood shed on bis battle*; 
fields had not been spilt in vain ; on the contrary it had 
borne good fruit in bringing to the birth the kingdom of 
Scotland. It was now a century and a half since the Scots 
and Picts were united under Kenneth MacAlpin. The greater 
part of that time had l>een passed in struggles with 
Danish and Nonvegian power. We now sec the final oat* 
come. The two nationalities have been thoroughly amalga- 
mated : the stronger of the two races has come to the front. 
The supreme effort of the Dane, who had all at once attacked 
the country from three sides — from England on the soutJl^, 
from Orkney on the north, and from l>eyond the sea on 
east — has been rolled Iwick. The voice of events has nneqot^ 
vocally proclaimed that the fiiture of this country belongs 
the Scot*. .Vnd in meet acconlance therewith the Kini 
of Scotland now comes n|K)n the stnge. Tlic first historittj 
mention of it is in the chronicle of Marianus Scotus. Scol 
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I native of IrelaDd, was born in the reign of this Malcolm, 
ml he records his death as the " King of Scotia " on the 
|6tb November 1034.' Prior to this the kings of Albau had 
meUmes been stjled "Kings of the Scots," but never 
■ Kings of Scotia." Ireland was the proper " Scotia " of 
the earljf centuries, and the transference of the territorial de- 
Hignation from the one side of the Irish channel to the other 

I is the more emphatic from the fact that the first intimation of 
tbat transference comes from an Irishman. By the opening 
bf the eleventh century there had come to be a general con- 
lent tliat the coimtry into which the Scots had migrated, and 
Battc good on so many battlefields their title to possesit ami 
piveni, would be the Scotknd of the future. 
Malcolm li. was the last of the male descendants of 
Kenneth MacAlpin. He had no son, nor was there any 
^^male rchitive in the collateral line to succeed him on the 
^^■bro&e. Nevertheless the ancient race of Scotland's kings 
^Hqocs not become extinct. The royal line of Fergus, the 
l^^lbunder of the Scottish dynasty, and of Kenneth MacAlpin, 
the first king of the united nation of Scots and Picts, rune on 
in the female branch. Although Malcolm II. had no son lie 
left two ilaughters, one of whom was married to C'rinan, hiy 
Abbot of Uunkeld. Her son, Dimain, bb we shall see, 
iucveeded to the throne on the death of his grandfather. 
Having ended his wars, Malcolm, it is said, devoted the 
I nmainder of liis life and reign to effacing the ravages of the 
ivrord. lie rebuilt the churches burned down by the enemy. 
Bid indemnified the clerg}' by liberal benefactions for the 
I they had sustained.^ The religious houses were the 
tt to BuRcr in an invasion. They contained, it was bclicvc<l, 
t noch treasure which might be harried at little risk, seeing its 
"lll34MMl(«luiinReiScotIicobiit7Ka1. Decembri."— MidanaaSool. 
" IpM etiuD n-iultu ohUtiones Um mcteiiis i|uikm alero en die dulri- 
1. PitU and Scot--, p. 131, 
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owners were not men of the sword. The dismantled castles 
were restored, and the plough was set agoing in districte 
which, troilden by annies and ra\-aged by plunderers, had 
become almost a desert. Malcolm is also said to have re- 
warded with an ample gift of land those nobles who had so 
bravely helpc<t him in his campaigns. We meet with no such 
magnanimous and patriotic king as Malcolm II. till we come 
to Robert the Brace. The former fought the battle of his 
country's independence in circumstances almost as desperate 
as those in which the latter wagetl hb great stru^Ie. 

After all these great semces Malcolm II. was entitled, 
one would think, to end his days in honour and die on the 
bed of peace. Yet no ! if we may believe the Scottish 
chroniclers. Some of them speak of plots springing up around 
the brave old king, now eighty years of age, thirty of which 
he had passed on the throne. If so it were, the conspiratorH 
belonged probably to the old fections of Kenneth and Grim, 
who had opposed his sucecs.'*ion to the throne. Malcolm is 
said to have been ma-ssacred in the castle of Glamnus. The 
murderers fled on horseback and mysteriously disappeared. 
In their haste they rode unawares into the loch of Forfar, 
the surface of which was at the time frozen over and covered 
with snow. The ice ginng way beneath them, they sank 
and were drowned. When the thaw came their bodies were 
discovered, and being taken out were hung in chains on the 
shore of the lake. Why was it that in the case of so many 
of the kings of early iScotland the oprcsg was entwined with 
the laurel t Whoever mounted the " Stone of Destiny " 
seemed fated to dest^'end from it by a death of \-iolence. It 
U'as plcjisant for the Scottish monarchs to be assured that 
when their n-ign was over they should come into the 
sepulchres of their Titlicrs. aii^ sleep at leolmkill, but not no 
pleasant to n-i' '■■ the dat^r of an i 

would opca t^i ' ' : t tie royal ninlta 



CHAPTER XI, 



DUNCAN ANlt MACBETH. 

TrtE times tlmt imiiipdinU-ly Hucceedecl those of Malcolm the 
Sccoud down to Atalcolm the Thiixl, better kuown as Malcolm 
Ctinmore, might be dtsmissed with but brief notice were it 
^Sot for one circum-itance to be immediately adverted to. 
I The events that fill up the interval between the two 
I'MalcoInia were, it ia true, of a tragic character, and stirred 
I deeply the passions of those who were the chief actors in 
I'thcm, but they were !isi<Ie fi'om the highway of Scottish 
Tbistory, and have left their mark upon neither the charat4er 
I nor the course of the nation. It was the wars of Mal- 
Itolui II. that most largely contributed to fix the position 
1 whioh Scotland was to hokl in time to come. At a gi-eat 
I cost it was culleil to buy its nationality and independence. 
I The effort weldwl its people together. They were not likely 
I •oon to forget Murtlach and Barry, and other red fields, nor 
I Talue lightly what liad cost tlieni ao dear, or, bv yielding to 
i the spirit of clanship, incur the risk of having to fight such 
I terrible battles over again. 

The contentions that broke out under the two reigns on 
I vhich we are now entering were of a commonplace character, 
[the fruit of an ignoble ambition, and they would by this ilay 
I b»ve boen ror)Fotten had it not clianceil that the inmiortal 
I'Sght of genius fell uihjh then, ami invested them with a 
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halo which, despite their inherent tritiaBtr, has given tfatd 
a place in Scottish storj- from which they never can be dis- 
lodged. Shakespeare, as is well knonu, has borrowed 
materials from tbe tranfiactione of these reigns which be has 
woven into one of the grandent dramas of the world's litera- 
tore. We enter, as it were, B]>on enchanted ground when 
we come to this period of Scottish historj. We are well 
aware of this, and know that the grandeurs and terrors amid 
wliich for some time oar path lies are imaginarr, and jet 
despite our evcn^ effort to dismiss the illusions that surrounil 
as, and see only tbc realities of tbe case, the creation of the 
port stubbornly keeps its place before our eye as tiie ttd 
image and picture of the time. 

More than one attempt has been made of late to nnra^ 
the vexed question of bow Macbeth stood related to Dunca 
and what claiuis he had, or whether he had any, on I 
throne. The problem, however, seems to defy elucidation;* 
and after all attempts it remains, we arc compelled to say, 
where it was. Neither Scottish chronicle nor Scandinavian 
saga — and both keys have been had recourse to — can u 
the mjTitcri-. Perhaps one would regret were the obsc 
wholly dispelled. The gloom and darkness which overliuiffl 
the stage, and through which the actors and their actions are 
contemplated, make them seem gigantic and awful, and 611 
the mind of the beholder with a vague and pleasurable 
terror whiuli be would be unwilling to exchange, it may be, 
for the calm mood to which t!ic prosaic narrative of the his- 
torian would recall liiuL Nevertheless, at the risk of dlfr^J 
obliging or disenchanting our reudeni we must state the fac 
of the hiHtory so far as they are known. 

Malcolm 11., aa we have seen, left no male heir. He hat 
however, two danghtcn, one of whom he marrieil lo <Jriui 
,|.,. !-..- o|.K>t»f lv...,M.| r,\» -. '"-■"rCiIiMJ 
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* of the »liiy in Scotland, and tlic otiier he espoused to Sigurd 
' the Stout, the Norwegian earl of Orlcncy. Through these 
Diarriages Malcolm had two grandsons, Dunean and Thorfin. 
I Duncau was the son of that daughter who was the wife of 
Critinu, Abbot of Uunkcld, and ultimately eucceeded his 
I ^miidliither on the throne. Thorfin was the son of Sigurd 
the Stout, and lost his father in the battle of Clantarf, when 
only five years old. So far the lineage of Duncan. It is 
only when we ask, who was Maebeth ? that the perplexity 
b^DS. We have been furnished with two different traeings 
of the antecedents of Macbeth, and the course of events 
which led up to the murder of Duncan, Tlie Scotch chroni- 
clers follow one tine : tbe Orkneyinga Saga adopts another : 
we prefer tliat of our own liistoriana as being the more 
L probable. According to them Kenneth III., the immediate 
predecessor of Malcolm II., had a gninddaughter named 
I Qmocli. I1iis Gruoch had a son immcKl Luach, whose claims 
f to tlie throne under the old law of succession were about as 
f!Ootl an those of Duuum, and might have made him a 
i forniidnble competitor to Duncan but for his weakness of 
I intellect, Gruoch's first husband dying, she took for her 
ind Maclreth, the raormaer of Ross aud Moray. The 
[ neanic»s of Alacbeth's son-in-law to the throne gave some 
I colour to Macbeth 's pretensions to it, the more so that he 
I [HWficssed in eminent degree the qualities for governing so 
1 Mgnally lacking in LuhcIl 

The Scottish throne of those days was no seat for an in- 
I dolent man. Unliappily the " gracious " Duncan »vlio now 
IfiUoil it was an easy, good-natured prince. He loved to take 
■bis kingly duticw leisurely. While the northern robber pil- 
lud mnrdci-cd with e^tpcditious haste, Duucan punished 
Kwith dclilicrntc slowness. In no long time the Highlands 
, bluxc. The easy-going king saw that he nuist 
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bestir himself and stamp out the flame, otherwise it t 
spread to the other provinces of his kingdom, and 
northern rebel would do what the Dane had not been i 
to effect. The rising was headc<l b; a chieftain namedl 
MacDowal, who had drawn to his standard tlic westertf ^ 
islanders and the more daring of the Irish lij the hope of 
plunder, and the assurance of perfect impnnitj under a 
monarch " fitter," lie said, " to reign over droning monks 
than over brave men." The king sent a troop to qnell the 
insurrection, but the soldiers were cut in pieces, and th«t 
leader was taken an<l beheaded. It was now that Macbeth 
came to the front, lie oiFered, were the command of the 
army given hini, along with Banquo, thane of Lochaber, 
speedily to crush the insurgents and restore the reign of law... 

If Duncan knew the real character of the man he mmfel 
have felt it etjiially difficult to accept or to decline his pn^S 
fered help. JMacbeth was possessed in eminent measure < 
those qualities which Duncan lacked. lie waa bmve, e 
getic, of large capacity, of (juick genius, to which be added A ' 
boundless ambition. Dntiisin had no choice except to put 
himself into the hands of Macbeth. He and Banquo were 
sent against the rebels. They smote them with diseomfitui 
and the land bad quiet. 

Macbeth could hardly feci other than contempt for I 
man who took bis ease on the throne, while he left to h 
the labour of governing the country. " Woidd that 1 
king," we hear the ambitions Macbeth say to himself, "d 
countn- (iliould soon have rest." Perhaps he porsuadeil hinHl 
self that the throne was rightfully his, on the principle of tj 
fittest and not the nearest. On the point of fitness i 
tweeu the two there could be but one opinion. Moreovfl|| 
the tliauc uf Ross was mated to a wife who spurred blm 
in his resolve to be king. Not that wile was the dcnio^ 
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J whicb the dniinatist has painted her, so far as history chs- 
i closes the character oF Lady Macbeth, but her mood was 

masculine, and she waa not hkelj to be swayed by any teu- 
I demess of heart where her husband's advancement was at 
I Stake. 

As r^jttrds the precise way in which Macbeth removed 
[ Duncan and opened his own way to the throne, there have 
I been various conjectures. Shakespeare makes Duncan perish 
I liy treachery in the castle of Glnmniis. Others say that he 
[ waa waylaid and slain on the road to Forres. Macbeth, a 

brave mnn, was not likely to seek to compass by treachery 

what he could attain by open and bold means. We incline 

to what is now the general opinion, that the morniacr of 
I Sloray found a pretext for coming to an o]>en rupture with 

King Duncan, and tiiking the field against him. A battle is 
' said to have been fouglit betwixt them on the 15th of Sep- 
! tcmber 1040, at Botbguuanan, probably the modern Pit- 
[ gavcny, near Elgin, in which Duncan, after a reign of five 
I years, fell, and Macbeth took the throne.' 

The Orkneyinga Saga gives a diflferent version of the career 

md death of Duncan. It is in substance this. On tlic death 

I of Malcolm II. a fierce war broke out betwixt the two 

coiuin^, Thorfin, earl of Orkney and Caithness, and Duncan, 
I King of Scotland. Duncan demanded from Thorfin the 

ceeeion of Caithness, as being part of the kingdom of Scot- 
[ luid, leaving him in possession of the sovereignty of 4!)rkney. 
[ Thorfin refused to surrender CnithnesB, and Dimcan i>ropared 

lo WTCHt it from him by force of arma Both aides raised 
I (creat armies. There followed many snaguinary battles both 
I on land and sea. Tlio war drew at last into the province of 

' Tht Chrtmirte of Ihf PkU and & 
4 Uio Ul«f oliranktea nil agree ia II 
J tba utnriutioii af Mucbcth. 
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SIoraT, anil Miu;beth, the monnacr of that pro\'iiice, became 
the leading geoeral of King DuiKan. In the etid Duncan 
Kiistainei] a crushing defeat; and when Macbeth saw that 
Thortin had conquered and irotJd retain poflseseion of a]l bis 
authorities, be slew his sovereign, went over to the side of 
Thortin, luid divided the kingdom with him. So &r 
Orknevinga Saga.' 

It h out of these doubtful and slender facts that 
mightT dramatist has constructed bis tale of crime 
horror and remorse. If history has gone but a vcrr little 
way to assist him in his work, the power of his genius is att 
the more conspicuous. The actors are commonplace, so 
are their actions, but the touch of Shakespeare kindles thi 
ordjnarj- incidents into grandeur. It is bkc ibe rising of the 
Bun on the snowy Alps : where before there stood a range of 
dull cold mouDtjuns, there is now a chain of blazing torches. 
The stui>eDdous embodiment of nmbitjon, of pride, of cruelty, 
and of iron will which is presented to us iu the person of 
Lady Macbeth is not the Gruoch of historr, it is the Gruoch 
of the poet's creation. The remorse of Macbeth and its 
fearful workings are too a picture which Shakespeare only 
could have painted. How solemnly does he read t« us 
in the horror-stricken man the lesson that the Nemesis of 
crime Ih within. It is not the emiined judge nor the black 
BcaffoW, it is Conscience that is the avenger ; and i 
moment the act is done, the Anlturc bc^ns to gnaw. It J 
himself whom the murderer has slain. 

' I>r \V. F. Skene, in liu CrU'ur S'orlau'l (i. 400-40.1], gives at Urge ti 
OrkaejinpSagk m the probkble expUnaUon ol thii nbacnre port of S^Hl 
hiat iry. It is oot >bJ« hj differ fram u enuaent ■ CclUo lohoW • 
judicioua bUlonui, Init Dr Skcma hbnaalf aoaMDp*iiiea tku Sugt wUb i 
t-ualion to the effect UiUiUut|M^|fiaMM4|riBte. Hewjs, -■Allho* ' 
iU kutboriiy b not lunxiMptiaMlllilHNpHBiM* U n><»r>Ii ft not 1^ 
be fonn-l -1" «^-"-- ti- «^T««t— i W ■ n i fl r ill*. It »., ,.:. „f trutli, M 
It'TI'l" ■ ■ h ■ii|.piiM« 
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. Not lcs8 is tlie genius of 8hakespenre shown in Bnding n 

ting scene for his aivfnl tragedy. He has placed it juBt 

"^ Where such a drama was possible. It would have been out 

uf place in France or Itatj. In the actors in the drama 

tlicre is a rlopth of passion, an undemonstrative but terrible 

force of purpose which arc not within the capabilities of 

Frenchmen or Italians. Their constitutional frivolity and 

Jp-ity would have unfitted them for snstaining their parts 

^■Ath seemly decorum amid such grandeurs and horrors. They 

^Hmld not have helped letting it be gcen that they were 

^Boved by only a mimic rage and despair. lu the remorse of 

Macbeth there is not a little of the Puritan. Such a remorse 

wofl possible only in a land where something of the strength 

i tenderness, the brightneea and the gloom of Puritanism 

8 afterwards to be e.xlubitcd, ha<I already foun<l on- 

And as regards Lady Macbeth, she is the exa™erated 

uion of 8ome of the less amiable qualities of the Scot- 

1 character — its dozedness, its self-resource and self- 

pitrol — qualities which we meet with every day in humbler 

mpleti, but which, in the great instance before us, are 

1 in colossal siza Tlie triumph of the poet is complete. 

This epoch in our country's annals he has made to disappear, 

and has put liis own grand fiction in its room. And despite 

that we arc perfet^tly conscious of the deception he practises 

ion UH, we willingly yield ourselves to the spell of his 

nius, and would part irith more regret with the fiction of 

I dramatist than with the facts of the historian. The 

! hags on the moor of Forres, the lady or demon of 

I Castle, the midnight horror in the royal bed- 

mber, the aknns and consternation which the morning 

t with it, these never were, and yet they keep posaea- 

a of hi8tor\''B stage as if it were rightfully theirs. 

' Dscau h(iM fallen, and Macbeth, the son of Fiunlnec, has 
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climbed o^'er the royal coq)se into the vacant seat. We ex- 
pect to see the usurper become the tvnint ; ami if we credit 
Fonluu, ire are &hut up to the conclusJon that the slarer of 
the king was the oppressor of the peopleL But all tlte indi- 
cations of authentic history jtoint in another direction. The 
picture of Scotland under Mncbetli, as seeii in the obenire 
records of the time, is not that of an oppressed ami distrartcd 
countrv : it Ls rather that of a land at peace, snd in the quiet 
of good goremment, prosecuting its husbandry, extendine; 
its eomnicrcc, and adding yc«rly to its wealth. The reign 
of Macbeth lasted sci-entccn tears, and of tbnec ten or a 
doKD wen years of exceptkuial proeperi^. "Brimfn)." 
Hiys St Beiviui, sketchii^ in ooe vi^-id phraee SootloDd 
under Madieth, " brinilul ns Alban, cwC and wvet" Tbe 
Dcw aoinere^ dispJajed eKdknt talente lor gonrani^ He 
was a man of pcaaetiatioD, and saw dnt tbe best meana of 
making his subjects lotgei the iniqiutaas act hj wludi be 
hati tietMme possessed of the throoe was to ne tbe power 
thus obtained for their good by the escnise of aa npri^t 
and \ q pinwB adniiiistntiaiL Etea a bad law is preferable 
to BO kw, that ta, to lUieolite hwkasaeas ; and tyranny is a 
bee <abnwty tbaa mnabaiMd Soeoce. UacbeA acud oa 

tb» Maiiai wfaca ha aMlejwIin be ii^i il aad hw 

abeyriiaanpaitaofhia JM i ria i u a a aaJliy JdMWB of Ui 
saljeetaL Sootbaa MW aMiafcd teali; Md fagot the db- 
taaetioaB ef DaacaaTi v^ ■ a tea yean' fneptdty. 

X« was Macbeth aaMBdM af tbe Ctank We md of 
-Macbcd^the aoa oT naahec^ aad GnDch, <hiaEhler </ 
Badcv paatiie the Inds of Ki^Baa ■» tbe CbUaes ^ Loefc- 
kvca. bum nolnw of faety aad fee tbe beacfts ef their 
rn5en.' AaJ yet laitbtr galena, the hadnrfaa^gnele 

t mme hataity, "wtA xi miali^ a tmi Ar^abM." The 
dwd ef pft » ■ the liMjInt few. h»a^el 
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Clod, and the CiUdees of Lochleven." It is to be uoted that 
ill tills dedication there is no meutiou of Pope, or Apostlf, 
or Bishop. Kirkness and the lands of Balgjiie are given 
dirwtly to Uie Cnldeea, who are described ag "the servants 
of Go<l," no other party haviug right or interest or property 
in the inheritances bequeathed.' 

Xeverthclcas the Nemesis of the guilty act by which Mac- 
_beth liiul seized the power which he turned to so good 
^ouiit both for himself and for his subjects continued to 
* his steps. It needed no " weird sister," like those who 
B said to have greeted Macbeth on the moor of Forres, to 
1 iu what way he should descend from the Lia-Fml, to 
bich he had raised himself by the dagEer, Meanwhile no 
e was iu a position to oppose him. The sons of Duncan, 
klcoliu and Donald, were probably of tender years when 
beir futhcr was shun, and till they should be grown to 
ibood jMacbeth might promise himself the quiet posses- 
I of the throne. When they saw that their father was 
j and that his slayer was on the throne, the young princes 
from a land where their lives were no longer safe. 
h)Dald 'm said to have made good his escape into the western 
Malcolm found refuge iu England. Edward the Con- 
witK then on the throne of that kingdom, and ha^ing 
Uwu what exile was, he gave all the more cordial and 
icious u welcome to the young prince who sought his pro- 
itjon in his evil day. Years passed on : Malcolm grew to 
ibowl : the time came for asserting his claim to his 
BstnU kingdom, and with it came tlie power of making it 
f lf*ehb«tfiUu* Pinliiah oootuUt peraniFra^iuorationam etGruoch lilU 
Bdlw rex et reginn ?^dutarI]m, Kyrkoeis Deo omnipotenti et Koltdcii 
'ibt* intutnr LoL-hlcvJiie tutu suu linibaB et termini*. The town of 
i the Unila of Balgyne here given Dea Omcipo[«ati et 
\» an ilecldi'iid to bs exempt from kll military mid civil impogUund 
-'7ltruH. 0/ SI Anilfir^ p. 114, 1?. »i!e '^ii.tno'a CJtic Scolfuwi, 
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good. Sinurd, the powerful Eari of yorthunibertHtMl, was b 
relation of Makolm'A, the sister or the cousiti of llie EoH 
bdag Malcidm's tnotber. Siward tmvr resolved to as^t ha j 
relative MalcfJm to recover his paterwal throne. The t 
dition uodertakeD for that poipoee is obscurely hinted nt i 
the SasoD Chronicle and in the lister Annids. We are told 
in the former that in the vear l(l"»4 Eari Siward went with 
a large armv into Scotland, that he in>-aded it with both a 
land and a naval furee, tbat he made great slaughter c 
Scots, but that their king escaped. Siward onlr half a 
pliKhed his object in this es|>edition. lie installed >Ia)cc 
in the pronnees of Cumbria and the Lothians, but he failed 
to overthrow the uaurper and give the throne to Maleolm. 
Meanwiule Sin~ard died, and the matter rested for a few 
years, Alalcolni reigning as King of Cumbria, and Macbeth 
occupying the Scottish tlirone. 

From this tinie Macbeth himself seems to have prc]>ared 
the way for his own downfall The approach of the riglitful 
prince and the forebodings with which it filled the usurf 
brought back the memory of his crime, and appears to I 
wrought in him a morose and gloomy tonijicr. He saw c 
fpirators in the nobles of his court. His euspicioi; 
mainly on Banquo, the most powerful nobleman 
dominions, to whose posterity the prophecy of some ^ 
aa tradition says,' had given the throne after Macbeth. 
is said to ha%-e in\'ited him to a banijnet, and dismissed I 
from the royal table with every mark of kindness, aJtboi 
he had already given orders that assassins should i 
him on the road as be rode homctvards. Banqno murder 

' The apparitioD of the three witches oo the moor of Foim. whidi^ 
inch terror khiI gnoilear to the tngedy of Shik«pcu«, ii the ii 
u[ Bi^eoc. Wintim uvb it viu ao mnre UuD a dieain whir^L U>uWUi hi 
The truth i.»>1...1.1v j. ihM MnrHtb ghn out tlut be hail Lmd • 
dream : < ' r: in hia Utoot. 
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Macbeth is said to liave transferred his suspicions to Macduff, 
tiiane of Fifi-, and afl«r Banquo the next most powerful 
nobleman in Scotland. One day, when it happenet^l that 
Macbeth and Mac<JufF were together, the test)' mouarcli 
growled out a threat which made AlacdtiJf feel that his 
destruction was resolved upon. The thane of Fife lied into 
ingland, but Macbeth, baulked of his prey, confiscated his 
t Mates. The nobles made haste to get away from the court, 
not knowing on whom the royal displeasure might next 
%:ht. The affections of the people toward their monarch 
were cooled. These latter acts eifaced from their memory the 
many good deeds of Macbeth 's letter years. They saw the 
man who had formerly been swayed by justice now governed 
by paKsioii. The friends of the late king who had feared to 
show themselves came fori;h and began to demand thnt the 

^Bpn of the murdered Duncan should be recalled and placed 

^Bii his father's throne. 

^H. Macduff, driven into England, would naturally open com- 

^^Junications with Malcolm, who, theae three years had been 
contentetlly governing his kingdom of Cumbria. lie would 
tell him that the Scots were tired of Macbetli, thnt tliey 
were ready to receive back the son of their former king, and 
he would urge him to take the field and strike ftir his 
paternal inheritance. Prince Malcolm resolved to do as the 
thane of Fife had counselleil. Tostig, the new Earl of 
Northumberland, came to his help in this second attempt to 
recover the throne, and be soon found himself strong enough 
to advance into Scotland. The national sentiment rallied in 
his support as soon as he appeared. The force he brought 
recruited by daily desertera from the standard 
I Macbeth ; and so overjoyed were the soldiers at these 
>t victory, that, as Buchanan tells us, they placed 
;hs in tlieir helmets, liker an army returning in 
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triumph than ooe advanciiig to battle. Ther fimnd, bow- 
ever, that the campaign was not to be ended br a single 
blow. Thdr antagonist was brave, resolute, and was now 
grown desperate, and a good deal of hard fighting was re- 
quired to drive him from the throne. Few tntstworthv 
details of the campaign have come down to n& One thing 
is certain, it ended in the defeat of Macbeth. He was 
driven across the Mounth, and slain bv Malcolm at Lum- 
phanan in Mar on the loth dajr of August 1057.^ The uproar 
of civil war was instantlv drowned in the rejoicii^ of the 
Scottish nation around the Stone of Destinv, on which 
they now saw seated the scion of their ancient kii^:s, and 
the crown, wrested from the usurper, transferred to the brow 
of its rightful owner. Malcolm Canmore was king. 



' Marianas Scouu and Tigtwrmc, both cooXtaiporAry anthoritiea» give 
thtt aa xh^ date of Ma<^th a oefeas and dcatb. The UlsSer AuuJs add 
that he wai alain " in battle,'^ and the later chr\:Bicler» '" at LBrnphanan.** 



CHAPTER XII. 
A.D. 1057—108;. 

MALCOLM CAXMORE ASI> WILLUUI THE COXQUEnoU. 

k;<»TLAND was on the threshold of great changes. The day 

n'hich Malcolm C'anniore took his scat on the Lia-Fail at 

iconc and assumed the crown of hia ancestors, may be said 

) have been the first day of the new age. The war with 

( Viking now lay behind the Scots. They had brought 

leir nationality and independence out of tliese bloody fields 

lot only intact, but more consolidated than ever. But the 

lation liad not yet made its final escape from the refining 

s of the battlefield : the struggles that lay before it were 

fifforcnt in kind and higher in character than those rude 

■lOontests which had exercised their strength till now. The 

pBfit battle had lasted two centuries ; the coming one was to 

continue four hundred years, and to conquer in it woidd 

demand greater patience and a more enligliteued patriotism 

lan had sufficed to win victocy on previous fields. 

The new invaders were not to come clad in inaU and 

randisldng spear ; they were to appi'ar in the soft garb of 

iveful ecclesiafitics. This was a mode of warfare the 

mplc-inindctl Scots did not understand. It was easier for 

beni tu withstand the battle-axes of the Dane than the 

ipfaiBOiK of the priest. Armies of stealthy -paced men, with 

[i crowns, hands clasped in prayer, and eyes up-turned, 

I if they deigned not to regard the earth on H-liich they 
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trod, or coveted aught upuu it, were to cross tlie Tweed, 
and without fighting so much as one pitched battle, were 
take possession of the country iuid spread their tente by 
river sides, and appropriate its meadows and pasturc-lani 
as their peculiar inheritance, lea\'ing the more sterile partaJ 
the bare moor, and the rocky mountain, to the children of 
the soil. For an invasion like this the Scots of the twelfth 
century were but ill prepared. Tbe oil in Columba'a lamp 
was far spent, its Hame had sunk low, and t)ie consequent 
was that tbe mea who bad boldly met the Danes 
chased them from their shores, or flung them into Scottii 
graves, were likely to ofter only a feeble fight to the c 
pions of an arrogant ecclesiastic ism, and in the end 
their necks to an authority that claimed to be Di^'ine. 

For a short space, liowever, this battle was postpom 
Other cares pressed on the attention of Malcolm the " 
head " and bis Scots, who, though they had waxed 
in the fight of arms, were grown lukewarm in that ol 
combat which it was their special mission to maintain wil 
that gi'cat spiritual power which was trampling on 
independence of all nations, and was about to put her yi 
on their neck. Let us first briefly narrate these prelimini 
occurrences befiirc coming to the greater battle beyond. 

It is the 1 4th October IdCO, and tbe knights and warrii 
whom William Duke of Xorinaudy has led across the 
mustering on the field of Hastings. The battle about to ba 
joined betwixt Harold and William is for the crown of 
land. With tbe close of the bloody day conies a close 
the life and reign of tbe English king, Harold is strel 
a corpse on the field, and his crown has pused 
queror William. In tbe Bbort^ 
thoughtcd, slow-BpeaWi 
f.nui.l a ni^.^-i.'!-. 'i 
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into his stroug hand ; but when it bt^nn to grow itito an 
rou rod they kuew what the Normiin victory on the field of 
BastiDgs imported, and stood agliast at the vista it hud 
openetL Nevertheless the tyrant of Nomiandy was the best 
friend of tlie England of that d»y. William found the 
»untry without unity, and therefore without power : it was 
ranaferring its ueeptrc from one weak liand to another; it was 
isting it!j blood in uscleus battles, and its patriotism in 
y strifes. Prt^ess had become impossible to it ; but 
llrbcn William stood up, this miserable antagonism of 
' interests and parties, which was pullin<]; England in pieces, 
had an end. Faction fled before him. Angle and Saxon 

I tad Dane, to which we have now to add Norman, began to 
Dohcre and grow iuh) one people, and now England entered 
m its great career. 
William had fnltUlcd his mig.sion. lie had called into 
being the great English people of the future, and ought to 
bave rested content with what he had accomplished. But 
Eke almost all men who have bceu the special favourites of 
fortune, and have lieen visited with sudilen and overflowing 
HUccess, William did not know when he had finished his 
work and come to the hmit beyond which no efl'ort of ambi- 
tion and no strength or skill in arms could carry hint. And 
now wc are brought back to Scotland, the independence and 
nationality of which was again brought into jeopardy by the 
triumph of the Norman arms in England. 

It is not easy to determine whether it was Malcolm Cau- 

IDOTo or the English mouarch who was to blame for the 

nercc war that now broke out betwixt England and Scotland 

tain it is tlierc is nu bloodier chapter in nil the Border 

uatory of the two kingdoms than that which we are now 

I l)tiefly to uTite. Tliere were interested motives on 

f '^ BidtK prompting to a policy of war. William might 
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feel that his English conquests were not secure till he had 
enclosed them within the four seas, and could stretch his 
sceptre from the Channel to the PeDtknd Frith. And it 
was equallv natural for the Scottish king to seek to forti^ 
himself agitinst the formidable danger which had suddenly 
risen on hb southern frontier hj expelling the Xomian from 
the throne of England, and seating upon it a scion of its 
ancient kings. Malcolm has been all the more open to this 
suspicion from the circuiustance that the heir to the English 
throne was now his brother-in-law. And yet it does not 
appear to have been Malcolm but William who took t^^ 
initiative in this enterprise. ^H 

Edgar Aetheling, the representative of the royal familj^H 
England, was now reuideat at the court of Malcolm Canmore. 
How he came to be so we shall immediately see. William 
the Conqueror saw danger to his throne in the escape of 
Edgar to the Scottish coiirt, and demanded that the roj'al 
fugitive should be given up. Sooner than surrender into the 
hands of his enemy the prince who had cast himself upon 
his protection, JSIalcolm would risk crou'n and kingdom 
and nIL His refusal incensed the haughty nder of England, 
and his anger was still more inflamed by seeing Malcolm 
open the gates of his kingdom to the crowd of Saxon nobles 
who, chased from England by the terror of William, had 
flocked to Scotland. Flushed with success, the Conqueror 
would deal with the little country as he had dealt nith tlie 
greater : he would add it to his English possessions, and i 
the two countries make one England. His ^-ictorioua i 
had already accomplished a greater achievement. 

William sent his army, but did not come t 
According to the English chroniclers, the main authority ^ 
these warlike events, he ^ve tlie command of hit) forcce | 
an Edit Ro'^iv, William's lit-iitt-naut never retumctl lo t 
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1 how he had sped. Approaching the Scotch border his 
my was routed and dispersed, and himself slain bj his own 
[diers in expiation of his want o? sltill or his want of 
William sent a greater army, j^Wng the command of 
I to the Earl of Glo'ster. Olo'ster perpetrated an harrowing 
amount of sack and pillage as he advanced northward, but 
won no rictory. Before him was a champaign country, 
jrhcre the plough was at work, and villages smiled ; behind 
a devastated land, strewed with corpses, and 
likened with the smoke of burning Iiabitatious. 
[ A third army, more numerous than tlie first two, William 
^Baid to have sent against Scotland. Ttie command was 
(vcn to Ilia brother Odo, formerly Bishop of Beyaux, now 
ated Earl of Kent. Odo had no better success than his 
irs. Having gleaned what remained of the spoil 
f these provinces, Odo was returning southward laden with 
sty, when Malcolm fell upon, dispersed his army with 
»t slaughter, and returned to Scotland with troops of 
iniserablo captives in hLs train. Even jet William was in- 
capable of perceiving that be had undertaken a task beyond 
hia power. 
^K Instead of dying out, the war acquired new life. The 
^^kwerful monarch with whom the Scottish king maintained 
^^pis combat now felt the necessity of bringing all his re- 
^^purces into it, and the flames burst out in greater vehemency 
^Hbd on a wider area. The Saxon chronicle tells us that tn 
^The year 1072 King William came in person into Scotland, 
Moding his fleet into the Tay, and marching his land troops 
reuDd by Stirling to Abernethy, and there he came to terms 
^Vitfa Malcolm, the King of Scotia. 
, There is a consent of English historians as r^arda this 
I) into Scotland of William the <Jonqueror. It receives 
me appearance of probability from the fiict that in 1072 
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Ik Imd ande s eoaqMBt «f the Ue of EK, «nl tUs nnglt 
iMard Inai loMie to iwe aa may aad strike ut tJM nwt ef 
aO Im asopn by iwlirtaiin^ Seotbad. Ik Elfish aaj be 
catered SeoUud hj Gdlmn?, tke praviaeo of Durtua sad 
KortkBHbedaad briag » dcftopidited aad nnged tint 
tbef could Bo( cohsiit Ua anny oa ita March tliroii^ then. 
Ailnd,* Abbot of Rn«ax,8a7s lint Iwtnverscd Lothian aad 
Stirin^Ehir^ croosug the Forth hn the C^ise, the gnat gaie- 
WST of entraDce into the aorthen dirinoo of the kingdom 
of Scotland. Florence of Womster tells ns that he pene- 
tiated to Aberne^T, his SeeC bei^ in the Taj. Xeith^ 
kii^ conkl feel at ease in view of fighting. If William should 
be defeated he could not hope to stirj back his annr into 
England. If Malcolm were beaten, the loss of battle might 
be to him the loea of his kingdom. This gives probabilitv to 
the statement of the F-nglwh chroniclers, in which the ScuU'li 
agree n*ith them in the main, that a peace was patched u)> 
betwixt the two princes, that Malcolm " became William's 
man," that is, tot the poseeseumB he h^ in England, aod 
that he gave Doncan, his eldest son bv his first wife, 
logilNorg, as a hostage. The vouth was then about ten 
years of age. After thia transaction William, we are told, 
led back his armv into Rugland. 

We should but weair and indeed disgust our readers 
clwelling Enrther ou these raids, the accounts of which are 
\'arions, so confused, and so conflictii^. (.hily one thing 
about them is certain, even the immeuse destruction of 
homan life which tbev oax-asioned. The area of tlieir de< 
tioo enlarged and contracted hy turns. Xow the xtrife 
confine itself to one unhappy district : then it would ex] 
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' Ailrad paM th« fotlowing Tor4i iato tfaa mMiLh ol Walter I'E 
" Aogli*: victor \\'iltalmiu per * "iJ"-"!- C«latriuD, Scotu 
Aboiith pnutranct." 
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r tixe whole of what is now Yorkahire, enveloping 
p flames the cities of Durham and York. Anon it woultl 
Mkc a westward ilirection, leaving its retl prints on Cumber- 
. and turning the waters of tlic Solwny into hlooil. 
a it n'ould return eastward, and now it was the Humbei' 
which was darkened by the smoke of burning townu am) 
\'ilIagCH. Old Simeon of Durham has painted the doleful 
spectacles with which the men of these parts were nt that 
tiiiio foiuiliar. The ha^^■CBt8, he tells us, were swept off, the 
trt'cs were cut down, towns were given to the flames, and their 
inhabitiuita U> the sword, and, saddest of all, bands of young 
men and young women were led awaj to become bontlanien 
and bondswomen to their Scotch captors. The outcome of 
s terrible strife was that the boundaries of the two king- 
arc fixed much as they had been before it began. 
e dividing line was drawn through Stanmore Moor, where 
I croBB was act up, displaying on its Bcniptured face the 
ns of thfl two kings, and s.iying to eacli, " Hitlierto your 
beptrc may be strcUrlied, but not beyond." 
I William the Comiucror had now leisure to reflect how 
rily he had won England, and how completely baffled he 
1 been in his attempts to make himself master of Scot- 
wL Waa there not more in this than mere valonr eould 
n ? When he thought of the brilliant success which 

I attended his arms in the one case, and the humiliating 
nilflGS they had suiTered in the other, did it not occur t<> 

II that the Power to whom belongs the issues of battle 
does nut always tight on the side of the " biggest battalion." 
ftad that arms arc not the supreme Arbiter of the fate of 

ipl^ums aud nionnrchs i Whether William knew it or not, 

I is a tnith most sure. We at this day can vei^- clearly 

9 what a misfortune it would Imve l)een to both kingdon:s 

i Williaio Bucceeded in subjecting the northcni country to 
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his swuj. We thooU tadeed huve had a luger En^and, 
but we Hbunld have had ao SoodanL It na; be nWl tint 
a Soodaad we AoM stiD have had, ant aa a dBtinct 
ailiiiiirth. bat a« part aad pand of Ae greater Lxiuctrr 
to be fevBcd of Ike two. TiaH is Irae : m efaonld hare 
had the nooiiaiBs, aad ■4T*t^^. and rirerK of SrotUnd. 
The aofl voold not hare beea aamhilatetl br Hs abeorptioD 
brto Ei^ud : bat the ^iril o£ the Scots wtxikL It is its 
spirit and not il« acres that Tonus Scodaad. Scotland 
coold benefit Fjwtaml not (Xbenrise than br preserving ite 
Cdtie Gie, its Tentoo doggcdaees, aad its Xorse bniTet;, 
and takii^ eaie that its keen lone of iadependeDce nnd 
its ]dnloaopluc taood of reSectkn shooM not die out 
l>gl*«>J needed sadi a ne^hour to eteadr it. and be a 
balance to it in icGgiOT and politics. All these nadonal 
chaiactcfiatics wooM have been cmsbed oot of Scotland bv 
its BulgectioD to ifae iron sway of Williun ike Conaiueror, 
and the loes wookl have been not kss gnat to Ei^laiid than 
to the northern cooiiD? itecK 

the Uune of theae farioos aad Uoodv wars mar, wi- tbink, 
be biriv meted ont in eqaal proportions betwixt the EogUsli 
aad the Scottish eovefeiga. These incwaonii had (beir imtia- 
thv doabtless in amUtion, bat the originatiD^ niolh'e waa 
soon lost in the desire lor retaliation uhI revenge wludi 
grew stronger with each new raid. The palm nt vietoir can 
be ebtimed Iw neither. William rushed on the S<T>ttt8h 
frontier to be brolEen br the shock, nml Muk-olni ^vcv\tt like 
a whirlwind into Northumbria to achieve imlv fruitlvss ex- 
peditions. We maT sar of both king«, ifacT mwied toil aad 
blood, and rea{ic(l a harvest of ashes. The prabv ■>f braretjr— ^ 
ir braverr in sncb a contest out be called a xirtne— 
awarded to the nurtheni aovcreiga. It was a tatbl thbig I 
the hit^ of a little coimtiy Hcv Malcolm to iftand np i 
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a powerful conqueror like William of Nonnandy. The re- 
sources of the two men were very unequal. Having buried 
one host in the graveyard, which the Border counties had 
become, Malcolm could with difficulty raise another from 
the scattered villages and thinly populated glens and moim- 
tains of Scotland. William was more advantageously 
situated. With the rich and populous England at his back, 
with the plains of Normandy, the breeding-ground of armies, 
also to draw from, the English monarch could throw any 
number of men on the Scottish spear, knowing that if they 
were slaughtered, as so many hosts had been before them, 
he could quickly supply their place from the well-stocked 
recruiting fields — English and French — to which he had 
access. 
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Of the party now become guests in King Malcolm's palace, 
one in particular began to find special favour m the eyes of 
the gallant monarcli. This was Mai^aret, the elder siaterof 
E^dgar Aetheling. This royal lady brought with her to Mal- 
colm's court tlie refinement and grace of the south, to which 
she added what neither courts nor climate can impart, 
sweetness of disposition and great goodness of hearL She 
possessed a vigorous understanding, a firm will, a sympa- 
thetic nature, and a gmceful and copious eloquence. These 
endowments of niiud and character made her stand out, 
doubtless, from the Scottish maidens of tliat day, who had 
not Mai^aret's opportunities of acquiring refinement and 
polish. Two centuries earlier Scotland could boast a deeper 
and richer civilisation than England. There was then a 
powerful principle of refinement at the heart of the Scottish 
nation, but the influence of the Culdee element had declined, 
and the ruggedness incident to the northern land bad begun 
again to assert itself. From the day Margaret entered it 
there was a new light in the " forest tower " of Duiifomdine, 
and a new briglitness on tlio face <tf its royal master. Margaret 
became Malcolm Canniore's wife, and Queen of Seotland. 
Tlie marriage drew after it most important consequenct 
the nation of the Scots. 

We must spend a few moments in the contemplation i 
woman who had so largo a stiare in the moulding of tlie 
Scotland of the following centuries, and whose influence has 
not even yet perhaps quite passed away. <Jncen Margaret 
undoubtedly possessed great decision and elevation of soul. 
Standing between two eras she was representative of both, 
combining what was best in the one, with not a little of 
what was worst in the other. Pious she was, but not after 
tlio typo of the Columlwin Chureh. She went for her ideals 
of devotion and her nio<lels of sanctity to the deserts of the 
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Thebaid rather tlmii to the scliool of Columbfi and tlie 

" elders of loiia," Uer religion was a rale to walk by, a 

formula to be ob8er\'ed, rather than an iiidweiling principle, 

sjmntaneoiislv developing in a life of good works, and a 

uharacter of evangelical virtue. Mai^ret did not take into 

account that right relations to God is the key to all right 

relatione to man. Much of Margaret's worship consisted of 

that " bodily exercise which profiteth httle." Everj' year she 

;cpt a literal fast of forty days before the advent of Easter. 

id another of e(;[ual length when Cbristmas cmne round. 

bw uiucli more easy is it to robe the body in sackcloth 

,n the soul in penitence I how much more easy to rend the 

meiit than to rend the heart, to strike upon the breast 

than to break in pieces the idol enshrined within it ! 

In Margaret's creed good works held a higher place than 
"fait/i." We do not wonder that she mistook the right 
order of the two. It was the coninion error of her age, The 
teaching of Paul on the point had been lost, an<l Luther ha^l 
it yet arrived to proclaim to Christendom that " it is not 
go<Nl works which make the good man, but the good 
that makes the good works." This truth we fear Mar- 
garet did not understand. She filled her life with beautiful 
iind virtuous deeds. This must be acknowledged, unless 
indeed Bishop Turgot, her friend and confessor, has given 
a romance pure and simple instead of a " liff." Her 
;r«phy, as it comes from his pen, is that of a perfect 
'Oman 1 It is the life of one in whose character no imper- 
fection existed, in whose aoul no virtue was lacking, in whose 
deportment no blemish or fault ever ^vas found ; it is the 
ho left no day without its deed of charity, and 
lont its act of piety. A beautiful picture if onlv 
iVo ask — Is this a possible life i It goes without 
lying that Bishop Turgot has not given us the real JIar- 
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^aret. How then are we to judge of her ? We shall take 
Malcolm Canmore's queen aa Turgot has painted her, clothed 
in virtues as other queens in jewels, aud see whether it be^ 
Tact that in this perfect character there is oeither flaw nl^| 
fault. Tlie radical defect in Queen Margaret's piety, nH 
venture to think, is that it is faultless. She rises to Bishop 
Turgot's ideal, and doubtless also to her own, becaiiac tlmt 
ideal is a low one. It is sensuous, not spiritual. The better 
half of her religion is an outside development, not the worki 
iif an inward principle. It is stiff and artificial. It has ti 
musty odour of the religion of the Pharisee, and like hia t 
it is done before men. The impression it leaves is that4 
the good works making the good woman, to be followed i 
course by a reward to be counted not of grace but of <lcbt<l 

To care for the widow and oqjhan as Margaret did, i 
to deal her bread to the hungry, were truly Christiaa i 
and sprang doubtless frorn that principle which is the booI 
of all really good works. We cannot say the same, hoi 
ever, of some other services in which Queen Margaret show 
great regularity and devotion, as, for instauce, in her wash] 
daily the feet of so many paupers or vagrants. " When H 
office of Mattins and Lauds was fiuished," says Turgot, ' 
returning to her chamber, along with the king Iiimst 
washed the feet of six poor persons, and used to give tba 
something wherewithal to relieve their poverty. It was ti 
chamberlain's special duty to bring these poor people I 
every night liefore the queen's arrii-al, so that she might I 
them ready when she came to wait upou tbem."' 

We like better the act ivith which Margaret began I 
day. It is more genuinely kind. "When it was men 

' Li/e of Bt MaT'jarel, Quftn of Scotland, hj Turgot, Buhop eli| 
Aiidrewi, truislated rrom the Latta b; William Forbei'Leitb, S.J.|T 

61, Fdinbargh, 1884. 
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ing," 8a,V8 her biographer, " she rose from bed and devoted 
s conaiderable time to prayer acd the reading of the Psalms, 
ami while reading the Psalms she performed the following 
work of mercy. She ordered that nine little orphans utterly 
ilestitiitc should bo brought in to her at the Srst hour of the 
day, and that some soft food, such as children at that tender 
age like, shoulfl daily be prepared for them." When these 
children had been duly fed, there followed the gathering of 
three handred people into tlie royal hall, and when they had 
been seated at table, " the king on the one side," says Bishop 
Turgot, " and the queen on the other waited upon Christ in 
the person of Ills poor, and served them with food and drink." 
Qneen Margaret was a punctual obser^-er of "holy days," 
and passed their hours in the prescribed litanies of the " Holy 
Trinity," the " Holy Cross," and " Holy Marj-," as also in the 
recital of the Psalter, and in the hearing of five or sis masses, 

■ After these prolonged services she again "waited on twenty- 
Ifoiir poor people, whom she fed." ^ Her fasts were frequent 

and vei7 rigorous; in fact she weakened and ultimately 
broke ber constitution by her abstinences. 

There is much artificiality and toil in all this ; but as 

regards the good accomplished, it comes to very little in the 

end. The power and grandeur of a life spring out of the 

prtDciples on which it is founded. The man who plants at 

L the foundation of society some great principle which is a per- 

Vmanetit cure of its evils — some priuei]ile which regenerates 

■ the society as a whole, and not merely lienefits a few of it» 
EinembcrB — is the real benefactor. Mai^aret's good deeds 
i-irore local and tempomry alleviations, not lasting reforms. 
iThej were a drop in the bucket of Scotland's necessities, and 
■they were counterbalanced a hundredfold by the evil she 

^initiated when she planted at the heart of tlie Scottish nation 

" Targ!Oi'»Li/io/ St Afar.pirrl. p. 111, " Ibid, p, 63. 
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a principle wliich was at war with all the elevating fore 
wlii(!li till her day had been acting on tlie country. Sbt 
turned Scotland backwards. 

By and by Margaret took in hand weightier matters 1 
the distribution of the palace alms. She ess^iyed to act tiri 
role of the national reformer. Scotland needed a reforma- 
tion ; it was the tnie idea. This alone wonld bring back the 
grand Scotland of the Columban age, Mai-garet might deal 
out alms to all the beggars iu her huaband'a doniiiiioDS, Shi 
might wash the feet of every vagrant in the kingt 
better would Scotland be ? The next day or the next yea 
would bring more beggars and more vagrants. She was I 
rolling the stone of Sisyplme. What Scotland ueeded t 
to have its dying lamp relit, that the men who were stuml^ 
ling in the dark might see where their happiness lay, and fi 
their road to it. Margaret, in her mistaken zeal, was mi 
likely to put that lamp out than rekindle it. 

Nevertheless the Queen of JVIalcolm Carmmre put her hiu 
to the work of reforming the Scottish Church. We retui 
to the council in the Palace of Dunfermline, convoked 1 
her husband's orders, to " travail " in this matter. It v 
eomposeil of a few Cuhleo pastors on the one side, and three 
English ecclesiastics on the other, chosen and despatched by 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, at Mai^ret's reciueat' 
The archbishop, himself a leanied disputant, knew the right 
men to send on a mission of this sort, where a kingi 
dom was to be won to the papal interest. The Quee 
came to the front in the debate, but as she could s{)ealg 
only Sasou, and the Culdees understood no language bul 
Gaelic, Malcolm, who could speak both languages with oqui 
facility, actetl as interpreter. The conference lasted 1 
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(lajtt. Margaret soon let it be seen that what she aimeil 

at was a reformation on the model of Canterbury, that its 

of Rome. The restoration of tlie ancieut Scottish Church 

was uot what she desired. What she sought and hoped 

to accomplish was rather its overthrow, and the erec- 

I tion of a foreign ecclesiasticisin in its room. " Observing," 

sa^B Bishop Turgot, " that many practices existed among the 

Scottish nation which were contrary to the rule of the right 

I faith, and the holy customs of the universal church, she 

caused frequent councils to bo held, in ortlcr that by some 

means or other she might, througli the gift of Christ, bring 

back into the way of trutli those who l].id gone astray. 

Amoi^ these councils the most important is that in which 

I for three days she, with a very few of her friends, combated 

I the defenders of a perverse system with tlio sword of the 

f Spirit, that is to say, with the Word of God. It scenieil aa 

I if a second Helena were there prewent." ' 

As regards the points raised in the debate. Bishop Tui^ot 

[ gives with considerable fulness and force the defections 

I cliarged upon the Columban clergi,-, but he omits to give 

I with etpial fulness their explanations and defences. He per- 

J mitft Queen Mai^rct and her Saxon assessors to be heard, 

I bat he shuts the mouths of the Culdce pastors, or aflbrds them 

F liberty of reply to only the extent of bowing assent. It may 

I be very judicious in Bishop Turgot thus to enjoin silence 

P'Vpon one of the parties, but in a conference lasting for three 

days it is absurd to snpjmse tliat the spokesmen were all on 

the one side. Still the fiict that a debate took place is itself 

■ most important admission, as we shall immediately see. 

The points raised were these : iinifonnity of rite, the 
iCntcri fust, the observance of the Sabbath, the practice of 
Tioge, the celebration of the eucharist, and the time of 

■ Turgot '»■ Lift o/St Jlitrijnret, p. 44. 
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ori of tke eleveada cnfcvTitffl uu.«tw ed M t fiale gnond 
fevai Boaet tkat Ae refand to raccmi the Bonn bvs 
lad fllnMi, and tfait Ae w not scbject to the Boman 
Jii i di c tiiH i, bat OB ike roatnur ■— ™t»i»*J ber aa ci eat in- 
depoideoce t And doe* it not cat the gitnad from benntli 
the bet of tkoae who assert that the Scottiah dmrch br 
UiH liBW was, aad had for same e^rtmics p««vioa&, been one 
with the Cfaareh of Rone la doefariDe and worehip ( Sarelr 
Qaeea 3higant would dm ha%-e ooavoked a conference to 
faring mboot a ntiioa betveen two charcbes if theT weie 
alread; one and the name? A laore decided proof there 
coold not be of the iadfpgndnee and amti-BomaTiifm of th^ 
Scottnh Cfattrcb of the devmth ccD tur j. 

Let U8 look a little more cioeely at the ptanta of differ 
betwixt the two churches as tbev were bronght oat in 1 
dwouBtoa The Qneen opened the ooofereoce b; ii 
on onifurmitT of rite as essential to nnifonnity of doctr 
" All who serve God in one faith with the Catholic Church," 
Raid Maigaret, " ought not to varr &um that chorch bv new 
or fiir-fctcbed osage^" ' Xo cfaurub has so ofteu einploved 
this argument, and no church has so often contradicted it \ 
her eiuinple as the Romiui Chon-h. \VithiD ber pale I 
iron nnifomiitv of rite has alwBjB existed with a botmdl 
latitude of opinion. But the point to be noted bero is t 
Margaret's renionstmnce carries in it that neither in nte i 
in faith did the Culurabnn Church and tfac Roman Cburi 
agree. 

^Ae Queen nest charged the Cutdees with having fal 

^^ ' TnrEDA /y* Ufa ifart-^, ^ **■ 
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into grievous heterodoxy in the matter of the Lenteo fast. 
" Our Lord fasted forty days," Blargaret m-ged, " m does the 
Roman Church ; but the Scots by refusing to tast on tlie 
SabhutliB in Lent, shorten their fast tu thirty-six days." 
Man^aret told thein that they sinneil in so abbreviating this 
feat. Margaret, if any one, had a right to call the Culdoes 
to repent of this lieinoiia traiiagi'ession, seeing she herself 
was 80 very exemplary in the obsenauce of the duty of fast- 
ing. According to Tuigot, the pastors professed penitence 
and promised Hmendnicnt. 

Wo very nmch doubt the accuracy of Turgot's statement 
on this head. The liistoric presumption is against the 
bishop, The Culdee pastors were not Ukely to profess 
penitence or promise amendment in a matter in wliicli they 
stood fully acquitted in the eyea of their Church. It is 
important to obser\'c here that the Scottish Church followed 
the Eastern usages in their fasts and festivals, and by the 
ordinances of the Eastern Church all fajits were severely 
proliibited on Sabbath (Saturday) and the Lord's Day 
(Sunday).' Besides, "Fasting" was not the supremely 
meritorious observance in the eyes of the Culdeca ivhich it 
was in those of Queen Margaret. Even granting tliat they 
were not able to take full advantage of the liberty which the 
Gospel gives to Christians, especially in the matter of bodily 
mortifications and ceremonial observances, they ^vuuld not 
have burdened their consciences, we are disposed to think, 
with a day more or a day less in the matter, or regarded 
themselves and their fellow church members as shut out uf 
the kingdom of heaven because they fasted thirty-six days 
only instead of forty, in the holy season of Lent. 

Aitcr this came up the qucstiuii of the Culdee observance, 

or rather neglect, of the Lord's Day. "It was another 

» OkV*'« PrimUim CMtiiaaity, Part 1., chop. vji. p. 175, LouJ., 1072. 
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cnstoni of Uieirs," says Turgot. '' to neglect the re^'erenee Aw 
to the Lord's Day by deYodng themselves to every kind of 
worldly business upon it, just as they did upoD other day&."' 
It startles one to hear that the Columban clergy had sunk so 
low on this %itat point If tbey had turned the day of sacred 
rest into n day of ordinary labour : if they yoked the plough, 
worked the scythe, carried home the har^'cst, and did all 
their work on that day, as the words of Tnre^)t appear to 
imply, tbey verily deserved the sharpest censure which Mar- 
garet could adininister. Hie matter, huwe\~er, is eosoep- 
tible of a satis&etory explanatioD. Tlte practices of the 
Eastern and Western Churches diffemt ^~eiy considenUj as 
r^ards the keeping of tJte Sabbalh, or rather as regards the 
day ubaer>'ed by ihetn as that of holy rest and wucahipi. 
Saturday was the Sabbath or Holy Day of the Eaatem 
Church : not indeed to the entire cxdnsioa of the fint day 
of the week, oo which h was their custom to eiixg hymos 
and celebrate di^-illc serriee. The AVestem Church oleen-ed 
the Lord's Day or Sunday. Britain, inchidii^ Scotland, 
received its Gist cvangelisatiou from the But, and it oon- 
tinoed to foQow generally the iis^cs of the Eaatern Chutrh. 
The htstorian Sacrates. speakii^ of the ■ntal timeB of the 
pnbbc aieeting of the manbeis of the Eutaia dnuch, odh 
the SaUmtli ani the Loni* s Day, that b Satarday and 
Saiiday. ** the weekly festivals m wfan^ the coogngatioii was 
wont to nteet in the chnrch Rt the peffonnaace of ^vine 
serricvs,* In the caiHy Irish Church we ooae «■ traces of 
Ais cvslom. that is, of the oliwrvaace of Satafday as the 
daf of weekly rest and woninfi. We fiad sock tnoes also 
in tlw historr of the S.'ottish tl^mrlL 
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A well-knowii instance is that of Columba, as related by 

Adaninnii. Being come to his last day, he said this day is 

I named tlie Sabbath, which means rest ; and tliia day I sliall 

' enter into my rest. He died as he had foretold, on Saturday, 

I at midnight. This aspect of the matter completely exonerates 

tlie Oolumban clergy from the rather serious accusation, foi- 

Buch it seems at the lirst blush, which Tui^ot preferre<l against 

them, and ser\'ea to bring out the fact that the Culdees 

i claimed relationship with an older church than Rome. 

The Roman Church followed the Western usage, that is, it 
observed, not the seventh but the tirst day of the week, the 
Lord's Day, the day of the resurrection, as the day of rest 
and holy worship. What Margaret wished was to get the 
Culdees to adopt tliis practice, anil so break them into con- 
fiirmity with the Roman and Western Church. 

The marriage customs of the Scots were next passed in 
review in this conference. Here again we are startled by 
Hie strong language of the Queen, as if the Scots were 
' {ilonged in dreadful immoralities by their Culdeeism, " Xext 
B proved," says Turgot, " how utterly abominable, yea more 
I to be shunned by the faithful than death itself, was the un- 
' lawful marriage of a man with his stepmother, as also that 
the Bur^'iving brother should take to wife the widow of the 
deceased brother." ' We have here another link betwixt the 
t'uldecs and the Eaat, and another proof that the Chris- 
tianity of the Scots did not come to them by way of Rome. 
It was enjoined in the Old Testament, in certain circum- 
[ BtaDces. that a man should marry the widow of bis deceased 
I br«)ther. It is for this the Scots arc here blamed. Their 
[ real offence, we are persuaded, consisted in their opiKiuition 
t to tlie marriage law of Rome. The C'lmrch of Rome was cn- 
g her code of " prohibited degrees ; " she was changing 
' Turgot'a L!/c of SI Margaret, p. 57. 
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marriage into a sacrament, and declaring all marriages 
lawftil which were not so solemnised ; in short, sUe was 
eniplojing marriage as an instrument for the enslavement of 
society, and in the charges thrown out against the Scots on 
this head we trace another attempt on the part of 'Rome to 
bring theni to submit to lier yoke. 

The puritj of the Scots is borne witness to by AJcoin, 
English writer of the ninth century. " The Scots," says 
''arc said to lead a most chaste life, amid their 
occupatious, by rational con^Jderation. But it is said 
none of their laity make confession to priests, whom 
beUeve to have received from Christ our God the power 
binding and looeing together nith the holy apostlca." 
still more dgniiicant, as r^ards the all«^ed contempt 
marriage by the Irish and Scottish Christians, is what is said 
in the life of Malachy, in the twelfth century'. " The must 
wholeaome use of confession," says he, " the sacrament 9J 
conSrmatiou, and the cortlmct of mnrriage," by which 
Malachy means the Rontan nacrament of marriage, "i 
which they before were either ignorant of or did ni 
Malachy did institute afresh." - 

Tu understand that the Scots did not observe the ordinsBoe 
of marriage b to oontrudict all Scottish bistoiy, thi 
Gimldus Cambrcmus has so represcuted the m 
even lAnfrauc and .\nsclni have preferred this 
satiou, which is a^t absurd as it is calumnious. Sedi 
reckons marriage among thoee things that "are gtfis 
uot spiritual.*'* The Church of Rome, however, 
DOtliing of such marriHgt'& 

Finally rame up the swprcinr question of the 
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e sacrameiit of the Supper in the church of the West had 
tag ceased to be the flimple commemorative ordinance which 
I at its first celebration in the upper chamber at 
11 ; but neither had it as yet grown into that 
renionial of pomp and mystery which it was one day to 
»me, and to which it was rapidly approximating. Nothing 
rould have »» deligtited Margaret as to banish tiie simple 
Coltlee " Supper," and replace it with the operatic splendour 
of the Itomait eucharist, because nothing would bo con- 
clusively seal the submission of the Scots to the authority of 
HSome. This was the heart of the controversy. Here must 
^Bie great blow be struck. 

^B " The Queen," says Turgot, " now raised another point ; 
^Bfee asked them to explain why it was that on the festival of 
^^BaBter they neglected to receive the sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, according to the usage of the Holy and 
Apostolic ("hurch ? " The answer of the Culdees, as Bishop 
Turgot has reported it, was that they felt their unworthiness 
eo deeply that they feared to " approach that mystery." This 
cannot have been their whole answer, for ever>' one sees that 
this wnse uf unworthiness would have kept them away from 
the holy table not only oti Easter <lay, but on all days and 
in all places. Now we know that the Culdees celebrated 
the eucharist in their own churches, and kept Easter after 
their own reckomng. Nay, it was made matter of accusation 
af^inst them at an after stage of this same controversy, that 
they did celebrate this sacrament, although in a way dis- 
pleBMing to Margaret, because not "' according to the usage of 
tlic Holy and AiJostoIic Church," 

Wliiit, then, wan the point of the aecusntion brought against 

the (Juldcc elci^, and what was the real attitude taken up 

hj them ou Uic (|ucstioo of the eucharist in this controversy f 

■pit's rqjort has brought out neither. The accusation 
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was not that they neglected observance of tlie sacrament of 
the Slipper. Their opponenta knew that this thej did not 
do. The accusation was that they refused to joiu in the 
ceiehratiou of tlic eucharist at the Roman altars on Easter 
day. Why ? They " feared," they said, to " approach that 
mystery," that is, they fcartd to approach those communion 
tables on which the " Supper " had become the sacrament of 
the " Body and Blood " of Clirist in another sense than 
of its institution. Innocent I!I. had not yet enacted 
dogma of transubstantiation, but after two centuries of 
cussiou the belief of that mystery had worked itself into 
general mind of tlie Roman world, and the Ciddees hesi- 
tated to compromise their oven faith or hurt their couscienccs 
by joining in this festival with those who liclieved that to be 
tlie literal flesh and blood of Christ which they knew to be 
only bread and wine. Therefore it was they eschewed 
eucharistic table of Queen Mai^aret's ehureh, 

If the Culdees " feared " the " mystery " presented on 
altars of Margaret, the Queen in her turn was shocked at 
bald simplicity of the " Supper " as seen on the Culdee 
mmiion tables. "There were certain places in Svotli 
says Bishop Turgot, that is, there were Culdoc chapels 
cells, " in which masses were celebrated according to 
sort of barbarous rite contrary to the usage of the wl 
cliureli." ' The Bishop does not say what these " barl 
rites " were, but we can have uo difficulty in guo 
were the wooden eommimion tables of the Culdees 
were the vessels of home manufiicture used in (he celcl 
of the Supper, and the ordinary woollen drees of the 
ing Culdee pastor. These all " were contfary to the 
of the whole church," therefore " barbftrwta." The 
rht have been brought against the fint Sop| 
' Targot't Liife ^' Si 
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the upper I'hamber at Jeruaalem, " Fired by the zeal of 
tJod," 9a,v8 tliG Bittliop, " the Queen attempted to root out 
and abolisii this cuatoni, so that henceforth, from the whole 
of Suotl»nil, there w^s not one single person wlio dared to 
continnu the practice," We must here understand the good 
Bishop as stating what he earnestly desired or fondly hoped 
would happen au the result of this debate, rather than alGnn- 
ing what be kuew to he the fact. It is perfectly known to 
UB, and coidd not but be knowii to Bishop Tut^ot, had he 
taken any pains to inform himself, that the Scottish Culdees, 
in many instances at least, still kept their cuchaiist after tlie 
" barbarous " formula of their church, and did so for two 
hundred years after all the persons who figure in this con- 
fwence had gone to their graves, 

Let us illustrate this point by a side light. The Irish 
Culdeea of tlie twelfth century are painted in even more 
vdioua colours ttian the Seota of the eleventh, and it helps 
UB to detcmune what weight to attach to the charges against 
the latter to find that the former are accused of being 
pioDged in the same barbarity and impiety with the Scots, 
simply Iwtause they preferred the apostoUc usi^es of the 
primitive church to the Roman mventions of later times. 
St Bernard, speaking of the Reformation set on foot by 
Malachy when he became BiHhop of Connor, says, " Then 
this man of God felt that he was appointed not over vten 
but over bensta. Never before had he met witli men iu such 
barbarity ; never before had he found men so stubborn 
egainst morals, so deadly to rites, so impious against 
faith, so savage to laws, so stiff-necked against discipline ; 
Christians in name, pagans in reality. Not one could be 
found who would pay tithes or first-fruits ; make confes- 
sions ; ask for penances, or give them ; or cmitract lawful 
I vutrrviges. What was the champion of God now to do ? 
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... At length, however, the fierceneaa Tie!i 
hegine to give way ; sarnge riies are done away, and the 
Romao rite* are introdaced ; the usages of the church arc 
evtiywhcre received, the sacramente are duly celebrated, 
ooafesdons arc made, cotKuhinage disappears ; and in short, 
all tilings arc so changed for the better that, to-day, we may 
well say of that oatioa, ' Those which id time past were not 
a people are now the people of God.' " > This is conclimve as 
reganls the barbarity of which the Scotch and Irish churchea 
of that age were accnsed. That barbarity consistetl in their 
scriptural simplicity. Their accusers., who saw nothing bar- 
baroos in baasabatantiation, with all that is implied in it, 
wen dkoc^ed to see the Supper administered in the simple 
dements of hnmi and wine. In their eyes no barbarism was. 
equal to this. 

Tliis confaeoce in tbe r^al ptdace of Duflfermlhie 
emf^tically the " boor of temptation " to Scotland and 
Church. Whether eliaU the &itk of lona or the anthori^ 
of Home bcDceforth goveni the land * Shall Scotland forget 
her past f Shall she say that Columba was an impostor ? 
that tbe gltwr of lona was an illnsoo and a mockerv, and 
that only now bad tbe tme hf^i risen upon the Scots? lliiB 
was the qoestion to wludi Scotland was invited to 
an answer in tbe royal cbaaber at Dunfcrmlioc All 
royal aatboritr, qoeenhr fabndisluMnt, ecc^eeiastica] pr(S-^ 
lige. ud trmed dialMtie ikSR eoM do to m^erawe the 
Oddee pwtacB and inftMnce tbtir dedaon was doau. Tu 
abide by l<,wn was to iaoir dw frown of power, and inWtaj 
ftitun- dari with petaeoKtiaiL To gn over to Rome wwfl 
open tbe iv«h1 to pncfcnneni at>i] honour. Tbe teupta 
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were, into a garden in which grew all manner of fruits 
pleasant to the eye and sweet to the taste of ambitious 
ecclesiastics. They were shown in prospect, dignities, titles, 
princedoms, bishoprics, emoluments, in short, all the golden 
fruits which adorn the trees that flourish on the Seven Hills, 
and drink of the waters of the Tiber. What fascination and 
enchantment must the goodly show now summoned up 
before their eyes have possessed for these unsophisticated 
pastors, " these dwellers beyond the bounds of the habitable 
world I " They were invited to pluck and eat, and were 
assured that in the day that they did so, their eyes would 
be opened, and they would understand all mysteries and be 
replenished with celestial potencies and heavenly graces. 
The Temptress was a queen. We see her hold out the 
golden apple. Will the Culdees accept it? When the 
curtain falls on the scene, the religion of Rome is seen to be 
that of the Scottish court, but not as yet that of the Scottish 
nation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



tiLtMPHGS OP THE COLUMBiN CHURCH IN THE MIDDLBJ 
AGES — EASTER CONTHOVEBSY— FALL OF lOSA. 



To trace a continuity of action and influence on the part 
the Church of Columba from tlie days of its founder to 
period of the Rcformatioa is a lalwur specially inviting, 
it \B one the difficulty of which is at least equal to 
iutcrest. The traces which that Church has left in the 
written records of the land in which it flourished and which 
it redeemed from barbarism are faint, and sometimes they 
arc not even discernible. It is invasion and war that come 
to the front, and the religion of the early Scotland falls into 
the background. The expert and industrious scribes whi 
flourished in the sixth and two following centuries do 
appear to have occupied themselves uiuch Avith contem] 
history. They did not foresee, or if they foresaw they 
not take means to satisfy, the intense desire their sons of a 
later day would feel to know what sort of country Scotland 
was in respect of its churcli ortlinancos aud its familj 
religion ten or twelve centuries l>efore they opened theUj 
eyes upon it. These men were too busy transcribing copim 
of the word of God for the instruction of their flocks and| 
the evangelisation of their nation — for everj- monastery 
its scriptorium — to devote much time to wliat did not 
upon the great and special work of their day. And wl 
the time came that the places of the Coiumbim scribes wi 
taken by another and very different class of penmei 
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who knew little of Columba, and did not cnre to remember 
the benefits he had couferred on Scotland — the jioat waa 
permitted to drop out of the minds of men. Hence it has 
come to pass tliat from the end of the eleventh century till 
the opening of the sixteenth ecclesiastical Scotland, that is, 
in the C'oluiiibau and evangelical sense, is comparatively a 
blank. 

Still it does not admit of a moment's donbt that the great 
Missionary Institute planted by Columba in the middle of 
the sixth century (503), and which we find spoken of for the 
first time in the reign of King Gregory (about 880) as the 
" Scottish Church " kept its footing in the laud, in the 
midst of rebellious mormaers and ravaging vikings, alleviating 
the miseries it could not prevent, and from its hidden seat 
at the foundation of the Scottish nationality, sending forth 
from century to century a perennial stream of civilising 
itiHucncc, which did more to cement the nation into one, 
than either the union of its blood, or the union of its arms, 
and which to its individual men was a purifying faith in 
life, and a sure hope in death ; whether it chanced that 
their last moments were passe<l on the bed of peace, or, as 
tuo often happened, on the field of battle. As we tl'a^'orae 
the centuries that inter^'ene betwixt the union of the Picts 
and .Scots and the reign of Malcolm Canmore, and ngiun 
thuHC that divide the reign of Malcolm from that of James 
v., we light at intenals on the historic traces of the ancient 
Scottish Church, and find her, whether existing in an 
organised fonn, as during the first of the two periods we 
hnvo mentioned, or broken into little communities, and 
simply tolerated, as during the second period, still resting 
on bcr old foundations, and maintAining nndeviatiugiy an 
nttitado uf protest against Home. Shut up in the cloisters 
«f St Andrews and Lochlcven, or in places more remote 
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and obeenre, stript of lands aod made | 
roja] bounty, these solitary Colombites i 
to be folded in the church wbkfa Qneen Maigaiei had a 
and vhich had its head on the Se^-en HiDs. Thcr. oo the 
ooMiarr, gloried to trace up their descent to that \-cnemUe 
cboKh which had its cradle ia lona. lict us oonstnict the 
historic fine so br as the meagre raatctiak at oar aemoe 
put it in our pcnnr todo ao. 

Hk golden age of the Colomban Ckunrb iu Scotlaral 
extends &oid the middle of the axth to the end at llie 
Bereoth centurr. These one huodrtil and 6ftT rears were 
enunentlT the runiuiti\T period of 1^ Scottish aatiaiL Thty 
put thfti inofiaoeable »Uinp opc« its dtancter aad destinies 
which the follo«-ing ceatuties onlr bdped to develop or to 
deepen, and which the aatioo still retains. Tbo ereuts 
that made that period &nraas weie Dotable indeed. They 
w«t« the fcmdjag of the great t"'"""* school ef lona ; tlie 
estahfiihaait vt the natioul adcfOideMe of the Soots : 
Ae eoe n w a i M cf the Mrthem Picts to Cfaristhuitn ; and 
Ae piaatiBg of bnac^ koaarn af the Cohunfaite Instttale 
throa^oot iJw oon^n, so as ta> eCect a penueatkai, nwm 
or has eotaplete, of the whole bad aith cirilini^ aad 
Ouistianising infineBCts. Tbcre is perhaps bo pt-Tiod of 
equal dtmttoa in uor conntr^'s bistar that witticaeed so 
acbaage ia ita cooditicm as this 
■ k. It fooad tbo Soott 
k oootpantrne hartarimi, it loft tlMm ia the cnjonieot of 
the light of kttera awi the h%ber Un^s of le^iotL 
Moreover, it find iti aoas with a aeal vlkk seal Aeai forth 
ia oowdi into (Bstaat lawls to ipnad the kaowMge of the 
>Void vt (m>] u»J the funt of that coaatnr which was doing 
m niich to ciRahte it aawag the aatsMs of aoctbcm 
^nupe. With mch Iti^Ben Aate the earfr da; of tbo 
koflea- 
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over lona. One, Dunca<ih by name, was a descendant of 
Conall Gulbau, the tribe to which Coluinba belonged. The 
other was from a line with which the founder of the abbat7 
had DO connection, and in which till now no abbot had arisen. 
We cannot explain this on any other suppogitiou than that 
of a Bchism in lona, occasioned bj the attempt of Adamnan 
to introdnce Roman cuHtomH into the brotherhood. There 
were plainly two parties, each with an abbot at its bead : a 
Romanising party, and a party that still adhered to the old 
traditions of their church, that is, to tlie rule and theology 
of Colnmba. This dual government continued till loi 
finally fell. 

The next calamitous event in the history of the Coh 
Church was the perversion of Nectan or Niiitou, King of thi 
PictB, in the year "10. Naitou, enlightened by letters sent him 
by the Abbot of Jarrow, Northumbria, saw that he and his 
nation had been in grievous error on the question of Easter. 
Tliey had all along been celebrating the festival of our Loni's 
resurrection on the wrong day. He saw, too, that this great 
national transgression was aggravated by the heterodox ton- 
sure in use among hts clergy. They shaved their heads as 
Columba and his brethren had shorn theirs, that ia from ear 
to ear across the forehead, and not on the crown, as 
Rome exacted of her priests. The montircli issued immediate 
orders for a reformation on both points. In his dominions 
Enster must not be celebrated save according to Uio Roman 
reckoning, nor must cleric be seen with head shorn other- 
wise than after the Roman pattern. So did Naiton com- 
mand. The decree had this good effect : it brought out tixe 
fidelity and tlie courage of the Columbmi pastors in tlie 
region of the Picts. Tlie compliances required of them were 
not difficult : these might even with some show of reason be 
held to be of small significance, they involved no abandi 
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iDCDt of any principle of t-reed, only a cliaoge of outward 
rite. Tiic northern clergy might Have sheltered themselves 
under the example of Adanman, who had prevailed od aome 
of the brethren in the parent institution of lona to fall in 
with these enatoms. They might say we may surely do at 
the Iridding of our king what these others have done at 
the bidding of their abbot. But no, the Pietish clergy took 
a different and much more serious view of the matter. They 
regarded compHamMj with the royal decree aa an abandon- 
ment of their ancient traditions, and a surrender of the posi- 
tion they had occupied as proteetere against a church which 
was becoming arrogant iu i)roportion aa she was becoming 
cormpt, and they resolved, rather than be guilty of conduct 
80 unworthy and ditthouourablc, to brave the penalty of dis- 
obeying the royal command. That penalty was expulsion 
from the dominions of Naiton. The whole body of tlie 
northern clergy were driven across Drumalban by the king, 
and took np their abode in the territories of the Scots.' 

'So details are given us of this great exodus. Our his- 
torians do not seem to have discovered its importance, and 
they have dismissed it with a simple mention of the bare 
fitct. It appears to us, on the contrary, to let in a flood of 
light on the state of the Scottish church and natiou in the 
dghtli century. It is one of the moat significant, as it is 
ilonbtcdly one of the noblest epochs in the history of our 
■ly church. We witness with admiring surprise and pro- 
ind thankfulness this grand sacriHco to conscience. We 
read in it a strength of principle, a devotion to duty, and a 
veadinetiH to do battle for the cause of truth, which attest the 
inttnucd presence in the Church of Columba of a vigorous 
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life, and a spirit of martjrduni. And farther, we can 
from tlie diaintcreatedDcss and devotion of the pastors to tl 
piety and knowledge of the flocks which tliey fed. In tbe' 
humble buts of the common people, whatever the lives led 
in the hall of morraacr, there must have been many beautiful 
exiim)>les of piety and virtue. 

Though no details have been given, we can imagine the 
privations, the sacrifices, and the suffering which were neces- 
sarily attendant on an enforced banishment on a scale so 
The monastic fabrics — the hoiiaes, chapels, schools, whi» 
the first Columbite pastorB who settled in these parts 
reared with their onni hands, the Sclds around their estab- 
lishments rcclaimc<I from the desert by their diligent culti- 
vation, the youth who had grown up under their eye, and 
whom they had instructed in a knowledge of letters, the 
Hocks whom they tenderly loved, the graveyards where 
those whom they had led into the way of life slept in hope 
of a better resurrection, from all thcf>e tlie persecuting edict 
of King Naiton forcibly parted them. Tlie pain of leavu 
80 many loved objects was followed by the hardships ui< 
dent to forming new settlements iu a distant and less hoB] 
able part of the country. The more we reflect on what 
now ace taking place in Scotland, the more arc we convim 
that the Church of Columba was still a power in the land*.^ 
and had yet some centuries of nsefulnesa before it. 
church capable of such an act of heroism desen'ed the lo< 
and doubtless received the reverence of the population. 

The arrival of the northern Columbite exiles amid 
western mountains of the 8cot8 must have helped to stroi 
then tiie hands of those who in the territories lying to 
west of Drumalban were seeking to stand on " the oHi 
paths." But their exoilus must have sadly tended to 
spiritual impoverishment of the northern and eastern por-. 
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B of Scotland. We are not told to whom the deserted 
locks turned for inBtniction after their pastors were driven 
icrosa Drumalban. Possibly Naiton sent them clerics whose 
beads were shorn after the approved fashion if their i|ualifi- 
GstiouB were but slender. He niiglit find such among the 
louthem Picts, where Adamnan had founded some nionas- 
teriea on a laxer basis, and where it is to be presumed his 
influence and spirit were more felt than in the territory of 
the northern Picta, which was the chief seat of the oldest 
ColuDiban houses. The lands which had belonged to the 
Uilcd clergj- would be seized by lajmcn, and their spiritual 
dutieH would be assigned to clerics who had conformed. 
B was what had taken place in a pre\'iou8 case of ex- 
olsiuD, but on a smaller scale. When the missionaries of 
lona were espelled from Lindisfenie, about eighty years 
efore, their temijoral poasesaions were appropriated by lay- 
men who thrust in ignorant aud immoral priests in their 
loom, and the consequence was, as Bede informs us, an out- 
break of frightliil disorders in the abbey aud convents of 
Kortbumbria.' If we had had a Bede among the northern 
Picts to tell us what happened after the expulsion of the 
Coiiunban clergy, in all probability wc should have had 
the sad picture of Northumbria presented to us over again. 
We should have read of the ignorance and immorality, the 
I shepherds and the famished flocks, wliich begtui 
lenceforth to overspread Pictavia. 

This we know, that civil confusions and troubles were 
l&imediately consc<pient upon the expatriation of the clergy 
fcy Naiton. There had been peace betwixt Pict and Soot 
**r a century. The sword was sheathed when the conver- 
ion of the uortheni Picta by Columba made the two nations 
f OIHJ faith. But now came " war in the gates ; " fierce 
1 Beilo, Hw>l.. i. 193. 
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battle began agnin to luge betwixt Pict and Scot, and tlie 
strife went on till the union of the two nations took place, 
when the sword was again returned to its scabbard, and the 
descendants of the Columban clergy who bad been driven 
out by Naiton were invited to rccroas Drunialban, and re- 
sume their functions in what had beeu Pictavii^ but was non- 
Scotland. 

We must turn for a few moments to another matter. The 
controversy respecting Easter is one of the more famous in 
ecclesiastical history. It was ciniuently one of the battle- 
grounds betwixt the Eastern and Western Churches in the 
early centuries. The controversy reached Scotland in the 
eighth century, having been brought hither by the Roman- 
izers from Canterbi^y, who wished to impose their mode 
of celebration upon the Columban clergy. It was the door 
by which the followers of Columba would enter the great 
Western Church, But as the majority of the Coliimbites 
had no desire to be included in that pale, or to have any 
close connection with the Roman bishop, they declined 
compliance with a rite which was universally interi)retod afi 
a badge of Roman servitude. The controversy was there- 
fore aa hotly waged almost in Scotland as in the churches 
of Asia and Europe. It is necessary we should understand 
a little of the merits of this question. 

All Christians comniemorate the resurrection of our Lord 
when they obsene the Sqbbath or first day of the week as 
a day of sacred rest and holy worship. Many Christians 
account that, in the observance of the weekly Sabbath, 
they discharge all the obligations laid upon them in this 
matter in the New Testament. But since the second cen- 
tury the Church, in addition to this weekly celebration, has 
commemorated the resurrection of our Lord in a | 
annual festival, after tlie example of the Jews, who I 
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eir paesovcr once ii year, iu commcinoration of tlieir birtli 
B A aatioii in their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. It 
was judged decoroiia that this festival should be obsen'ed 
by all Christian churches throughout the world on the same 
day. It was at this point that diWsion and strife entered. 
i; Eastern Church kept Easter on the same day on which 
e Jews had celebrated the passover ; that is, they kept it 

I the fourteenth day of the first moon after the vernal 
iquinox, even though that day should be an ordiuary weelc- 

The Western Church, on the other hand, observed 
Easter on a Sabbath, or first day of the week, that being 
the day on whicli our Lord rose, and never on a week-day. 
The first Sabbath after the fourteenth day of the vernal or 
Uucbul moon was the day of Western observance. Tlie 
Hfiuteni Church pleaded the example of the Jews, who kept 
' tbe passover only on the fourteenth of the month Nisan, but 
the Western Cliurch refused the authority of that example, 
Uld denounced the oriental Christians for celebrating the 
resairection on what they deemed the wrong day, as almost 
M heinous olfenders as if they had denied the fact of the 
rcaurrection altogether. Conferences were held betwixt 
the Eastern and Western Churches, embassies were 
exchanged, excommunications were threatened, but the 
Hcandol of two ditferent celebrations was not removed. 
The war went on till Constantine asccndeil the throne, 
aod got a decree passed in the Council of Xicea, ordaining 
that henceforth Easter should be observed East and West 
only on a Sabbath, or Hrst day of the week,' 

Even yet perfect conformity was not attained. A new 
L|>(nnt einergetl, which continued for some centuries to agitato 

II Christendom, and baffle all attempts to find a basis of 
^justmcnt. The authority of the Council of Nicea could 

il. Srrl., i. 9 : KuBsbiu.!, Vita Con»l., m. 17. 
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not eoatrol the Uirs that reguUte the " times and seasons," 
and make them work io hannoov with their decree. It 
required do great koowledge of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies to percei^'c that onlj once in a long cjcle of jean 
voald the anaiversaiT of our Lord's resurrection fall on 
predeefy the aune daj ; and oaless the " time " of 
WM made monaUe, aoooidiog to a role, in exact 
spondence with the planetarT' laws, Chriatians, whether 
the East or in the West, conid not have the satisfaction of 
tfainkiDg that oftener than once or twice in their lifetime 
it was in their power to celebrate Easter on the true daj, 
and enjoT the fiihiess of its orthodox benefits. It might 
happen to them to be right once in a cycle of nineteen years, 
or once in a cycle of eighty-four years, but more they dared 
not hope for. How was the rule to be determined by which 
the churches were to walk ? What cycle of years must 
elapse before the Easter full moon would fall on the simie 
day? 

The astronomical science at the service of the age 
hardly sufhcient to enable the men of that time to 
this question. Nevertheless, rci»eated attempts were 
to discover a cycle which should remove all discrepan( 
and unite the Church East and West in a grand ccicbral 
that should remove for ever this scandal. The Chi 
of Rome thought she had discovered the basis of c 
paschal celebration iu a cycle of eighty-four years, 
followed this computation down to the sixth century, 
found, however, after this long obsenance, tliat after 
she was in error. The moons would not revolve aecoi 
to her canon as they ought and would have done hod 
canon been iufallibly accurate. But it was not ti 
accurate. The council which <lecrced the ip&lKKBt- 
as yet thirteen ccnturiea below the ho' 
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ions of the Eastern and WeBtem Churches were not har- 

lOQtsod, nor the war betwixt them ended. Victor of 

" Aquitano next approached the problem. He made trial of 

his skill in reconciling the Roman aiid Alexandrine methods 

<tf cotnputatioii. He came nearer tlie mark than any of his 

KloceHsors, but even liis canon of the paschal moons did 

extinguish all discrepancies, nor reconcile the two 

liurciies. A solution, however, was not despaired of. 

I the year 567 Dionysius the Leas drew up a paschal 

hble on the basis of a nineteen jeara' cycle, which liad 

[be merit of extinguishing nil inaccuracies and discrep- 

incies. It was accepted by Rome and the churches of 

the East, and from tlus time the war languished and 

finally expired, and now was seen the imposing spectacle 

of all Christians throughout the world keeping the festival 

^^of Easter on the same day, and bearing united testimony to 

Hridie great fact of the Resmrection of our Lord — the corner- 

^bone of Christianity. ' 

^B But there were certain benighted or obstinate men in the 

Hberetical North who still clung to tlieir old customs, and 

^^ralked contrary in this matter to the nniversal Church. 

The Scots had received their Christianity from the East, 

aad along with it the " time " of Easter celebration. They 

t Quartodecimans, as the phrase was, that is, Four- 

inth-day men. Their practices corresponded with the 

schal table of Anatolius, Bishop of Laodtcea in Syria, 

jprlio had, in the year 277, drawn up a canon on the basis of 

( nineteen years cycle in which the 19th March was 

Midered as the vernal equinox.' But this displeased 

»t Church which now called herself the "mother and 

1 of ail Churehes." She could not tolerate the 
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Blightest deTiadoQ from her own practice, and accordingly 
sent, as we have seeii, her agents to the Scots, with her 
"scissors" in the one hand, and her "pasihal tables" in the 
other, to impose upon them uniformity'. Possibly the 
Columban clergy would not have offerctl any very stout 
resistance to either the new " tonsure " or the new " Easter " 
had it not been for the sense which Rome put upon these 
matters. They were tlie symbols of submission, am! there- 
fore the " elders " of Uie Scots would not permit Rome to 
shear their heads, or to dictate to them in the matter of 
Easter. They had been &ee till now, and they would main- 
tain tbeir freedom. The battle betwist lona aud Rome bad 
come to centre here. These were the two articles of the 
rising or falling of the Columban Church. We have seen 
Colnian, whom Bede acknowledges to have been "a great 
bishop, and an eloquent preacher," demit his office as abbot 
of Lindiaferne, and his brother evangelists quit their mission- 
fields in Xortliiunbriu rattier than submit to these com- 
promising customs, Rome followed them into their oftTi 
country ouly to meet a. like rebuff. \Mien she issued her 
commands through King Naiton, we Iiave seen the Pictish 
clergy rise up in a body and leave their coimtry rather than 
own Rome as their mistress. When Adanman sought to 
draw the elders of lona into these new paths, they at 
once repudiated his proposals, and disowned him as their 
abbot. Wlieu Hubert in 717 visited loua on a like errand, 
hiding his dishonest purpose under a great show of sanctity, 
he prevailed, it is true, on the inmates of the monastery who 
hud come to fill the places once occupied by wortliicr men, 
to conform to the Roman Kaster, and, in two years after, to 
receive the coronal or Roman tonsure. Thus the paschal 
tables and the scissors of the Pope triumphed in the jiarttK 
institution, but tlie victtiry here was of small account. 
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The sceptre had departed from lona before these degene- 
rate " ciders " did obeisance to the Roman Bishop. lona 
Was no longer the guiding and governing power it had been 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The real lona— the life, 
the pietv, the independence which the Bjmbolic term 
" lona " expressed — had passed over to the daughter institu- 
tions on the mainland, which stood upright when the parent 
institution fell, lona was now a house diWded against 
[qtself ; it had two abbots, as Rome at times had two popes. 
LThe din of dissension was ofteuer heard withiu it than the 
ohant of psalm, it sought to scn'e two masters b; ntiugling 
the tnulitions of Columba with the customs of the Pope. 
It dmgged out au unbonoured existence till the cud of the 
oentury. Its abbots followed each other rapidly to the 
grave. Popish historians have toiled to discover and record 
their names. It is a fruitless labour in which we shall not 
libllow them. Scotland owes these men nothing, and is 
hrilliag to forget them. While the parent institution had 
become like a tree whose sap is dried np and whose leaf is 
withered, the branches that had shot out from it in its 
flouiishing age were spreading wide and far over the kiug- 
i'doms. In what land of nortlieni Europe were the Culdee 
lonaries at that time not to be met with? lona, the 
le lona, was not the monaster)', or tlie ishind, or the little 
ipany of " elders " now wearing the Roman tonsure ; it 
that great anny of preachers who were traversing 
'mnce, and Germany, and the Rhine provinces, ami iuvad- 
even Italy, and maintaining a great and successfid war 
Inst the pagan darkness from which certain of these 
luntries had not yet emerged, as also a(;ainst the papal 
rkucEw which was creeping over others. In giving this 
ly of evangelists to Christendom, what a mighty scr\'ice 
lona rendered to the world! For this end had lona 
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been raised up. Its work whb now accomplished. Corrup- 
tion had now seized upon the parent stock ; and if it had 
become unsightly, and leafless, and had ceased to produce, 
who that remembered Colnmba, and the " elders " of loua's 
golden age, but would have said, " Let that defunct institu- 
tion be removed from the sight of men." The fiat went forth 
to cut down the barren tree. Across tlie sea came the 
\nking to execute this sentence. He did so m cruel fashior 
as his manner was. 

Id 795 the Danes fell upon lona and devastated it. In 802 
their hordes returned, and it was burned to the ground. It 
was the original woo<len monasterv which Colnmba and his 
twelve companions had reared on their first a^ri^■aJ in the 
island that was now given to the flames. Four years later 
(S06^ the Danes paid lona another ^isit and dealt it its final 
blow.' On this occasion, its whole communitv was 
sword, and .\bbot Cellach alone escaped to tell tin 
Ireland that the famous monastery of Coluniba w 
was fallen, and now was nothing more than a heap of a 

> A nnaU qf UUUr, Ann. 806. " FamOift lie ocoiu est a g«a1JbWb"l 
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ivcs and flourishes, 
et'angelical work inaugurated by Colamba goes on despite the 
defection of the fathers of the monastery, and tiie devastation 
accomplished by the lire iind sword of the Danes. The power 
of the latter to destroy extends no farther than to the material 
fabric of lona ; they have no power over the grand mia- 
vonary spirit which that fabric enshrined. That spirit ia not 
to this or to any spot of earth. If it shall continue to 
T round the grave of Columba, and haunt the scene of 
his earthly footsteps, it will by and by become a fetish, and 
drew men into the debasing worship of material objects and 
dead men's bones. It is better tliat it should be set free 
from temples and tombs, that it may be able to put forth its 
mighty expansive force, and show that its power ia wholly 
liritual, and not dependent upon any man however holy, or 
ly spot of earth however sacred. The tendency of the age 
mm to connect holiness with certain men and certain things. 
That tendency was growing stronger every century. The 
fire and sword of the Dane came to counteract that ten- 
dency. The remedy was a drastic but a nmch needed one, 
ttiuugh we fear it was but little appreciated by the men of 
that day. 
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e to the ninth centurj-, but we have not come 
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to the dose of the career of the Coluinban Church. Het* 
footprints are still distinctly traceable. She is still a power- 
ful organisation, despite the troops of Romanisers 
from across the Tweed are invading the country and laj 
ai^;e to lona. At home we see her struggling to maini 
her ancient independence and preserve the scriptural fiiii 
of her people in the face of hostile etiicts and of many 
painful sacrifices. On the continent of Europe we behold 
her putting forth still mightier efforts, as if resolved by her 
foreign conquests to compensate for the losses and defcata 
she is beginning to experience at home. We see her spread- 
ing the light over vast areas, combating the darkness all 
round, civilising barbarous tribes, permitting neither the 
inhospitable plwn nor the stormy ocean to turn Imck her 
steps, and pushing on into the lands of the Viking, and 
taking reveuge for his many bloody raids into her own 
native country by enriching the lands under bis sway 
the blessings of the gospeL 

Tliis untiring and hopeful energy on the part of 
Columban Church has been certified to ua by many 
curring testimonies. No small portion of the evidence 
attests the continued action of the Columban Church 
been supplied by Rome herself, and it is perhaps nut the least 
convincing and eonelusive portion of it Against what 
society is it that the Rome of that day enacts her d< 
and fulminates her ctcomnmuications ? Is it not 
the Church of Columba, with her missionaries and 
customs so diverse from that of Rome t Either Rome 
posed upon the men of that day when she directed her 
cils to promulgate these edicts, or she now imposes upoi 
when she would have us believe that at the periotl 
these edicts were concocted and fulminated the Call 
Church had sunk into insignificance 8»"' 
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I the stage. If, &b has of latf* been repeatedly auil 
koldly asserted, it waa a fact that the Columban Church 
%y this time had the locks of her strenfrth shorn, and 
was giving signs of speedily disappearing from view alto- 
gether, would Itome have given lierscif ao much concern 
^Bod trouble about her ? Would she not ha\'e seen that 
^■er true policy was to permit her great rival and 
^Kitagonist to quit the field without observation, and pass 
^BQt of the remembrance of the world ? Her fears would 
^Bot permit the Roman Church to maintain tiiis prudent 
^fflence. She must be perpetually thundering against the 
Columbitce, repudiating the orders of their clergy, denying 
the efficacy of their sacraments, and by this course of pro- 
cedure drawing deep and broad the line of dii^tinction and 
separation betwixt herself, so genuinely apostolic, and this 
idy, which followed pen'erso customs and was cut off from 
Do we not find Rome expelling them from the 
^oms where she was dominant, in short, taking every 
jpeftHs in her power to make it plain that she was sensible 
Kof the life and vigour that still existed in the Church of 
pColurnba, and that, while affecting to despise, she in reality 
bated that Church as a rival, and dreaded her as a foe. 
This attitude on the part of Rome towards the Columban 
Church is anfRcient proof of iU continued organization and 
influence. It is an attitude of antagonism in both doctrine 
and rite. Rome distinctly tells her northern rival, " Your 
I &ith is not my faith, nor is your worship my worship." 

It was a long way from the shores of lona in the western 

B to Chalons- sur-8aonc in France, But long as the way 

I, it was often trodden by the foot of Cuhlce missionary. 

jfe liave this fact under tlie hand of a council of Romish 

which met in that city in the year R13. Among 

p matters the question of the orders of the Scottish 
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eomdl was tint tbeae ordera were ianfid on Ae gnond 
thai they had no metropoGtan, and that it mn nakBown 
Huot^ whom their ord»« had been derived. The coudcU 
had BO ammnce of their baling come thrm^ a Bornau 
dmnoel, and the; could recogiuae no other as apoetolk. 

It would aeem at Gist ai^t as if a cooncil aittiiig at 
ChalooB-cor-Satme went OQt of its wa; to deal with this 
matter. Yet a moment's reflection trill show that the 
qaestion was oae that deeply concerned its members, llie 
Coldee evangelists had, for nearly two centuries, been busily 
at work in France. Htcy had planted stations on the banks 
of the CTain beside Poitiers, and now the}- had appeared on 
the bonks of the Saonc, and were making ntuuerous conver- 
sioDs. It vroA this that alarmed the £Ltb«^ now assembled 
in the city which is washed by the Saone. Their flocks 
were in danger, and they could not do less tbiin warn them 
against the heretical doctrines and spurious sacraments of 
the men on whose heads had netxr come the hands of 
Roman Bishop nor the scissors of Roman pontiff.' 

We meet a like occurrence three years kter. In 816 a 
council of Anglo-SasoD bishops was held at Celcyth, south 
of the Uumber. The English council follows iu the wake of 
the French one. They repudiate tie orders of the Scottish 
clei^, and interdict them from administeriog the sucmments 
or performing any priestly act in England.- The Columbuu 
clei^ were just as unHilliug to claim relationship with t 
Romans as the Roman tx.'clesiastics were to on'n conafl^ 
tion with the Columbans. This mutual antipathy came 
in rather a curious way at an earlier period. In 604, ] 

' nilklnt, Cbivilia, i. ITO. " InccrCum est aohU node et mi «b allq^ 
ordiiwater." Vide '* Soottuh N»Uoii,"' vol. U. 338, S39. 
' Ubbe, Cimrahi, viL 1281. 
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lAurentiuB, Mellitus, and Justus were deputed by the Pope 
to visit Britain. They expected to find there a people that 
walked in the ways of the universal Church. On arriving 
ID England, however, they were mortified to discover that 
the Britons did not come up to the espectatiuns they had 
formed of them. But they comforted themselves with the 
thought that they would find the Scots, who had a high 
repute for sanctity, more observant of the Roman ciistoms. 
They found, on the contrary, as we learn from Bede, that 
tiicy bad made a second and greater mistake,' The niisaion- 
arj- froDi lona, Daganus, would not eat at the same tabic 
with the Pope's bishops, nor sit in the same apartment witli 
theiiL Tlie further northward they journeyed the stronger 
they found this mutual repugnance and aversion, aud the 
broader the separation betwixt the disciples of luna and the 
partisans of Home. The instinct of both parties kept them 
apart. Tliey refxiscd to amalgamate 

Even in the thick darkness that shrouds Scotland at the 
be^oniiig of the ninth century, the Church of Columba 
does not pass wholly out of sight. We feci her influence 
and action even when we cannot see her. We have seen 
liyw the Colnmban clergy were expelled from the dominions 
of the Picts in the previous century, for refuauig uliedience 
til King Naiton's decree enjoining upon them conformity to 
Rome. Subsequent events show that their expulsion was 
rcxeutctl by the people, aud that the measure was unpopular. 
A few years after, King Naiton was driven irom his throne. 
We have a yet more decisive proof that the hearts of the 
I>eople went with their religious instructors, now sent into 
hauiiihinent, and that they continued to cherish the hope 
of their recall When Kenneth Macalpin ascended the 
' the united nation, one of his first acts was to bring 

■ Bede, HUt. Ecde»., li. 4. 
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back the Coluniban paatore —that is, the descendants of the 
men who had been driven out — and restore them to their 
old position in the Pictiah territories. The policy of Ken- 
neth was dictated obviously by the hope of strengthening 
himself with his new subjects. He appears also to have 
taken steps to revive the Columban honses in Lothian, 
originally founded by evangelists from lona, but latterly 
fallen into decay owing partly to the wars with England, 
and partly to the ascendancy of the Itoman Church in 
Nortliuinbria.' We see in these measures a tribute to the 
influence of the Church of Columba, and a proof that it was 
still a power in the country. 

Tlie removal of the chair of Columba (8J0) from lona to 
Dunkeld H-ithin the territories of the Picts has also ita sig- 
nificance. Kenneth ilecreed that here should be the centre 
of the CImrch for the whole kingdom. The spot was well 
chosen, lying midway betwixt the eastern and western 
boundaries of his kingdom. Some relics of Columba were 
brought hither at the sEime time to give prestige and sanctity 
to what Popish writers love to call the " Primatial See " of 
Scotland. It was easier translating the relics than the spirit 
of Columba to the newly-foimded primacy, and it was easier 
to give a high-sounding name to this chair than to invest it 
with the spiritual power it possessed when it stood at lona 
and was filled by Columba. The Abbot exercised from Dun- 
keld the same titular presidency which Columba had held at 
lonn, but without his moral dignitj', which was now irre- 
trievably departed from the Scottish abbots. At Dunkeld 
the chair of Columba was not far from the royal residence. 
Why were the kings of Allian so desirous of baring the chair 
of the great founder of the Scottish church in close proximity 
with their throne and capital? Obviously because thej f^t 
' Belluhoim, lliMoty oftht Catkolit Chnr^h o/Seolland, I. SIX 
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that the veneration in which the memory of Columba wa« 
still held by the Scottish people made it a support to their 
power. They found the Columbau Church the mainstay of 
their throne. 
The chair — the term ia a figure — was continued only a 
Libort time at Bunkeld. In the reign of Constantin, the son 
f<rf Kenneth, who succeeded to the throne in (!63, it was re- 
tnoved to Abemethy, Its establishment here shed a brief 
Jam upon this ancient seat of Pictish royalty. Even yet it 
fIuwI not found a permanent resting-place. Before the cen- 
tury was out it underwent a third removal. We now belioM 
the chair of Columba, somewhat damaged, we fear, in pres- 
tige by tliese frequent translations, established at St Andrews. 
This place liad acquired, even at this early day, a sort of 
mysterious importance, which made it stand out from the 
other cities of Scotland The line of its ecclesiastical history, 
aa one attempts to trace it up, becomes lost in a haze of 
fable and wonder which monkish legends have thrown 
wound it This made it a fitting site For a chair which de- 
pended for it« influence and authority more on the memories 
I of the men who had sat in it aforetime than upon any sub- 
^Htantial powers and jurisdictions which were lodged in it 
^^bw. Both Wyntoun and Bower tell ua that Ccllacli was 
^^hc first to occupy it on its removal to St Andrews. He sat 
^Hr it under the title of Epacop Allan, or Bishop of iVlban, 
^^■eside him other bishop there was not in Scotland. We 
I^Uiall return to Alban's one bishop innmcdiatcly. 

The Alban of King Constantin nnd Bishop Cellacli was 
eomprehended between the Forth and the Spey. These two 
9 formed the boundaries of Scotland at the opening of 
e tenth century. As respects the region on the south of 
B Forth, it was shifted about and passed from master to 
ketor by the ever-changing tide of war. Now it was sub- 
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Jected I* tfae kings of Albaa, and now it was dominated t 
a of Xortiiambna or of Wessex, the inhabitant 
painful vicissitudes and intolerable 
In tbe ttaga of Indolf (954-96:2), as we have 
ad. Eifinbargh and the district betwixt the Forth 
aad the Atoq were penuaneatlv Joined to Scotland. In 
1018 came tbe great nctory of the Scots over the Northnm- 
knana. Hie battle took place, as already noted, at Carham- 
oo-thc-Tweed. The slaughter was immense ; the NorthnntJ 
farian arm}- was all but annihilated, a disaster of which H 
terrible presage had been given to the men of Northumbris 
by a comet which appeared for thirty nightit in their sky. 
The cffret of that great battle was the surrender to Malcolm, 
King of Albau, of the whole r^ou south to the Twet 
which now became the southern boundary of the Scottii 
kji^om. 

We turn to the north. The Spey was there the boundi 
of the kingdom of Alban in the tenth century. In the r 

;, that is in Rosa, Sutherland, and Caithness, the JJoi 
■ Viking was master. The full rights of sovereignty 
; were never conceded to hiiu, for the kings of Albt 
wra claimed these provinces as dependencies, and whn 
r arms were strong, disputed possession with the Na 
la Orkney and Shetland reigned Sigurd 
Tbere the power of the kings of Norway was niM 
at^ A wtaHwhrrl tlian on the mainland where their govern 
WH^ WM Mon an assertion of dominion over the oatilf 
t^tl^0m tea a substantial sovereignty. 

tlh ^naMMi and panish irruption swept round Capj 
''lliiik uat liwuailril along the coast The in^-aders e 
1 over the islands in the western t 
jsessions extended as fur south • 
uf Jfan, over which, ho«'ever, tlioy y 
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hble to exercise only an intermitteat sovereignty. Thus it 
me to pass that Scotland was begirt on the north and on 
e west with a Norwegian zone, and only by being ever on 
Bie alert and ready for battle, was it able to presene tlie 
)dy of ite territory intact and its throne independent. But 
Ifae little kingdom did not fore worse in this respect than 
Iher and greater nations. The tenth century was nniver- 
JIj a time of commotion and change. The fever of in- 
laion and eon(|uest which five centuries before had pre- 
cipitated the Goths uj>on the Roman Empire, appeared to 
have broken out anew, and was stirring the nations in the 
t and in the North into frightful tumult and savage war. 
_,The Saracens in countless hordes had burst into the south of 
rope, and their «ctoriou8 arms had conquered Spain, 
rerrun the south of France, and were threatening even 
^talv. At the other extremity of the Continent, the Danes 
ud Norwegians, lees cultured in art than their contemporary 
riors from the deserts of Arabia, but not less expert in 
war, were spreading terror and conquest over the northern 
kingdoros, and restoring the reign of barbarism and desola- 
tion. The kingdoms of the earth had become like the ocean 
rhen the great winds are abroad. In tlie midst of that 
ing sea was Alban in which Columba had lit his lamp, 
"Md in which it still burned, but though sore buffeted by the 
tempest, it was not submerged in ite ntormy billows. Other 
countries had had their religion changed, the line of their 
kings cut off, and their population swept away, or so largely 
mixed with a foreign element as to be a uew people ; the 
Aneles, the Saxons, aud the Danes had conquered England ; 

r Norman commanded in France, and the Moor was 
Ler in Spain, but Scotland retained its old Chureh, its 
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EPOCHS OF REVrV'AI. HU COI.UMBAN CUDRCH. 

We resume our brief sketch of the Columban Cliurch durin) 
the pre-reformation ages. By the opening of the tentii 
centurj'j King Constantin had cetablishcd the ecclcsiastict 
preBidencj, or if the reader prefer it, the " Primatial See," 
St Andrews. Ccllacb, as we have seen, was " Epscop " i 
Albau.^ He was president, or abbot, or bishop of tbtt 
Seottiah Church ; for it mattors little by which of thefl 
titles we designate the occupant of that ecclesiastical post.^ 
He held the same rank aud authority at St Andrews which 
Coluniba did at Itma, only with vastly diminished j 
and influoucc. The writers of an earlier day would have., 
styled him " abbot " ; but thcee to whose lot it fell i 
chronicle the events of these tbnes were bc^nning to I 
more familiar with the lofty Roman designations than with * 
the humble Columban appellatives, and they speak of him 
as "bishop." What doubtless helped to bring about this 
change of title was that by this time the temporal posaesrj 
siona of the abbacies were being usurped by laymen, whm~ 
assumed aloug with them the title of abbot, leas-ing tha ■ 

* " Theie are two lisU of the Biahopa of St Andrews given to us," tkya 
Dr Skene, "ono by Bower, who waa Abbot of Inchcobn, <uid the other by 
Wyntoun, who woa Primate of Loclilevon. These liita agree, and in 
both CelUch ii given sb Brat Bishop oE St Andrews. "—CeWic SaMand, 
ii. 324 ; Seotirhrmikoa, B. vi. c. 24 : Wyntoun, Chron., B. vi. o. 9. Id 
the Legend of St Andrew, it la said of the Bishops of .St Anilrewi— " Sio 
et nuno quoqne in valgari et commune locntione Efop Alfian, id Mt(._ 
Episeopi Albojiin." appellautur."— CAron. Ptctt and Scots, p. 191. 
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mative title of pre8byt4?r or bishop to the ecclesiastic 

Birho performed the spiritual duties of the abbacy. Cellach 

stood alone as president or bishop of Alban, for as yet there 

was no hierarchy iii the eountrj-, nor for two hundred years 

after. A Roman jmll had not been seen north of the 

Tweed, altliough in 638 that badge of ciiiscopal authority 

had l)eea sent by Honorius I. to Paulinns of York. We are 

not told who consecrated the " Bishop of Alban." Certainly 

kch's consecration did not come from Rome, for the 

tomans repudiated the orders of the Scottish cler^. The 

" Presbyters of lona " ordained Aidan, Finan, and C'olman, 

who were sent to evangelise in Northumbria, and who are 

spokeu of by Bede as "bishops." May not the Presbyters 

^Bw Culdees of St Andrews have coasecnited Ccllacb 7 The 

^^bnUior of the " History of the Catholic Church of Scotland " 

^^faiakes an important admission when he tells us that, "if 

^^bfae consecration was canonically performed, three bishops 

^^■niist tiavc assisted at it." ' In those dnys when there was 

^™ bot one bishop in Scotland, it would not be easy to bring 

together three bishops in one place, unless indeed they were 

such bishops as were the evangehsts we have named above 

I to whom Bede gives the title of bishop, though no bands 

|<t>Dt those of the " elders of lona " had been laid upon their 

If we shall grant this, the difficulty involved in 

[lelhich's consecration vanishes. Neitlier Bede nor Belles- 

I pronounce the supposition inadmissible or even 

mprobable, for in the Cliureh of Rome, as in tlie Presby- 

lerian Church, Presbyter and Bishop are on a level, inasmuch 

S both are comprehended in the same "order." The Church 

if Rome Bdbcn<s in this point to the pattern shown to lier 

D Uie Xew Testament when she makes her highest church- 

' B«Ilaiheim, Hutory o/Calhotir Ghnrrk of S^oltaiid, 1. 102. 
* &ed«, BUI. EttU^., lib. Iii. c. 22. 
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officer the presbyter. The Pope himself ia of the " order " of 
prcBbyter. It is a remarkable fact, not often adverted to, 
tliiit in the Church of Rome there are seven orders of vlergy, 
or uhureh-offieere, and the highest of these seven orders is 
the presbyter. So is it in the Roman Churcli to this day. 
Tlie presbyter has been made to develope or branch out into 
several grades or ranks which take precedence the one of 
the other, but all are comprehended in the same order, and 
that order is the Presbyter. When we think how 
pnifcsses to reverence the primitive constitution of 
Churcli, and claims to follow it, we are entitled to hold 
itduiissioR ou her part as a presumption at least in favt 
the presbyter as the highest chnrch-ofBcer in New Testai 
times. 

In noting the glimpses obtained of the C-olumban Cliurch 
as wo pass ou in our historic aur\ey we marked, as specially 
si^ificant, the recall of the Coluniban clergy by Kenneth 
Mnc4ilpiu, aud their rc-cstabli&hment in the easteni parts of 
Scotland and also in the Lothians. This we must regard as 
a national acknowledgment tliat the fathers of the men 
whom wo now sec brought back had suffered wrong when 
Kiug Xaituu, a century before, had driven them out of his 
doniinioua. It uls«> warrants the conclusion that the con- 
fonuist clergy, who remained in Pictland wlien their more 
faithfnl bn'thrvii took their departure, despite the influi 
«tf Iho cuiirt iu (heir fii%'our, hiu) made but small way ia 
aflVx-timia of the |)Cople, Their Roman tonsure, in the 
of tboir flocks, w*s tlie igKoaiudoas hmige of theu- aei 
to » fcnipi MMlcr, ud the Iwait of tbe twtioD still 
In ttm N^M be;road DraBnllao as the tntc soos and 
>'«utx (kf that l.'hurvji which, in the days of i'olumho, 
lo<l Ihvir fathers i^it t^ the tUrknesj of Dnudtani. The 
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The next noteworthy event in the history of the Colum- 
1 Church IB the CDlargemcnt of ita liberties under King 
Git^ory. The Iobb of the Church's purity has ever been 
accompanied by the loss of her liberty. The experience of 
the Coluinban Church under Naiton fonned no exception to 
faifl rule. When the Pope shore the heads of its clet^, the 
ing taxed their lands. The first demanded spiritual honi- 
, the latter imposed feudal burdens, and exacted lay- 
vicee. King Grig appears to have lifted off this heavy 
Ae, and at the same time enlarged, doubtless, their eccle- 
(dastical immunities and freedom of action. Thus they 
found escape from the " Pictish bondage " in which Naiton 
bad been tlie first to shut them up, and in which his succes- 
Bore, folluwing his example, had retained them. This change 
ID their position must have greatly reinvigorated them in 
Spirit ; it would fall like a dew upon their dead bones, and 
Bnre can imagine with what activity and zeal they now gave 
^BhemBelves to the work of restoring to Scotland the aspect 
H had worn in better times, but which had been sorely de- 
faced during the degenerate days which bad of late passed 
over the country, 

If we may rcison from our experience in later times, part 
of the " bondage " in which the Pictish rulers held the 
Church was the interdiction of her councils. Those whose 
Hf^cy it has been to cripple or to overthrow the Chua-h 
^Bave commonly beguu by denying to her puHtors the lil>crty 
of meeting together for the purpose of holding mutual con- 
mltation, and taking combined action. The precedent of 
this policy is probably as old as King Naiton 's days. If so, 
B restriction would come to an cud with the rest of tlio 
isb thraldom. Accordingly, the next event which fixes 
1 eye in this rapid survey of the fortunes of the Columljau 
mrch ts the assembling in council of the elergj and laity 
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of the Scottish Cliurch on the Mote Hiil at Scoue. Thai 
this was a truK national gathering does not adiuit of doubt, 
for the highest ci%*i1 and ecclesiastical authorities lent it 
their sanction. The King and the Bishop were there. 

We have already g^veii considerable space to this Council, 
but it comes again before us as one of the revival epochs of 
the Columban Church. A "General Assembly" like ibis 
was tnilv a phenomenon in the tenth century. What 
Bee on the Mote Hill is no assemblage of individual men, 
gathering of clan or tribe in obedience to the summons 
chief or monnaer. It is an organised body, conscious 
inherent j>ow-ers to meet and deliberate and act. The source 
whence these i»o«-ers sprii^ is the " Faith " which is the 
common possesion of the natioiL Thia is the constituent 
principle of the couoril : it is this which has given it being, 
and the object of its meeting is the te-«xhibition, in some 
forai or other, of that Faith. Ixml Hailes was of opinion 
that the Council met to oonpile and emit a " Confession of 
Fkitk'* There is Bothii^ improhabk in this. Only, ifsudi 
a BWifcMo W9S issoed, it wwdd not be a leagtb; and sjste- 
■■tio docwMnt like those known to the ^e of the Refor- 
Bi ntion. b«t • brief, ait^ile, and elementaiT oompend such 
as we«e common in the dajfa of the primitive Church. The 
veiT buldiag of the l^nticil, with its three days' discnst^ori, 
was itself a natiawtl ComXtrmm cf Faith. It wunld turn 
tlM'niiiM)<.^thepca|)letoUKanbicet,andwiM» the members 
ivlonwd to tMr hones the; voskf pnUish in city and 
(im what IimI beoi aid and daw «m tk Mote liill of 

Betwixt RiHit OawtaMMi aad H^uUm Oamon Am 

'» an intm-kl «f ahntt mi hviKtrcd a»d fifty yiws. The 
l^ane on tlkr antk aa4 tbc Sum «■ tke xmA kcfrt Alban 
If tattJr omvd at 
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e extremity of the kingdom, it was sure to break out 
other. The sons of the Boi! were drafted away to fight 
on distunt battle-fields, and we fear that the warlike virtues 
rather than the Christian graces were the object of cultiva- 
tion in those days. As the famous gathering on the Mote 
[ill receded into the distance, and the names and orations 
r H» members became only a tradition, an ebb would set 
n in the spiritual impulse which it had originated, and the 
iristian life would decline. It docs not surprise us, there- 
bre, that the Scottish Church passes out of view till the 
"Big head" ascends the throne, when it comes in sight 
oDce more, and is seen standing on its defence before Queen 
Margaret and the theologians of Lanfranc in the palace of 
Dunfermline. The silence of the Romish annalists, who 
have sung loud pcans over the perversion of the little com- 
munity in lona, justifies us in saying that no great secession 
to the Romish Chureh had taken place meanwhile, and that 
the great bulk of the Columban clergy continued faithful to 
their ancient creed, The scandal their forms of worship 
gave to Queen Margaret, accustomed from her youth to the 
imposing ceremonials of Canterbury, and the accusations 
ihe brought against them, appear to us a tribute to their 
Jdelity and constancy. 
Nor does it appear that Queeu Mai^rct gained any great 
y as the result of this conference. Bishop Turgot, it 
b true, lulls us that the Columban pEistora answered nothing, 
by which we understand the bishop to mean, that they 
amwered nothing which he could recognise as an answer 
to Margaret's arguments, or which he judged it prudent to 
HkMord. }Ie tells us also that from this time tiie eucharistic 
^HBtonui in Scotland were reformed, that is, in the Roman 
^Bbm, bat wo have indubitable eWdencc that this was not 
^^■b bxA. Margaret's success lay in another direction. She 
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could not convert the nation, or liend the obduracy o 
bouighted clergy, but she conXA build a magnificent cj 
ftiid install under its superb roof the Roman worehip witn 
becoming pomp. Tliis she did. And further, she coidd do 
much by ber echI and tact, her high character, and ber pro- 
fuse chanties, seconded as she was hy the power of a bus- 
bund who was passionately devoted to her, to turn the tide 
of fashion, which swam in reUgion as in other things, aud 
bring men over from a church which clothed her clergy in 
wuollou gnnucnts, and celebrated ber eucharist at wooden 
tables, to n church that dressed ber priests in robes of silk, 
and celebrated her fcsti^'als at marble altare, with the rich 
aoxnnpaiiimcnts of gold and silver vessels, of smoking 
Umrifvm, and intoned litanies and chants. 

Turjp>t iufonus us that in the place where Margaret's 
uuptiaW were celebrated, that is, in Dunfiermline, "she erected 
a noWo church, which she dedicated to the Holr Trinity ; 
and she docurmted it with uuuit ornaments, among which 
not a ^w of her gi^ whtdi wen daigiwd tor the meet 
holy !icr\-H'e of the altar, consisted of vaaes of sofid and pure 
{{okL She abo introdoced the enwifix nto the Chardt, 
hftVJBg pRscmted one to tUs dnweh nMj cvaameoted with 
foM uhI sihtf , iMteiwixed with |»ec i oQi atime^ md siinilar 
oriicifixm «he left to other chuKh e o as naib of her piety 
taA dewlMMi, of whidi the church of St Andrews affords aa 
inMMK*, whcfe a heaotifid cnd&x which she then erected 
ltaiiHtobtt«MB.~> 

TW ImflAnane «f the ScottUk gnfiifta m a body 
iMithtOlkMhMMd to the CSMtdh of QMea Maiguet 
egMM h» acKBlHjfc^i'i <* «a^ Me of twv «m««. The fitat 
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Fvas too humnnc aiid magnatiinious a prince to think of any- 
lUiing BO harsh and tymnnicaL And had he attempted it he 
I night have found the summary converaion of a people who 
mhail been long under C'oluniban teaching, a task more difficult 
Ken than Iiia ancestor Kenneth MncAlpin found the sub- 
^tion of the Picts and their union with the Scots. The 
Bcond way was to send preaclicrs of the new faith over the 
ml to persuade the people tliat Queen Margaret's was the 
ter religiou, and that the Cohimbaii faith was a worn out 
sd, which was now abandoned by tlie whole of Christen- 
Bdom, except by themselves. But where were these preachers 
> be found? If they wish to make any conversions they 
nist dJBCOurse in Gaelic, for the Scots of that day undcr- 
Btood no other tongue. To preach in Gaelic was precisely 
what the missionaries at Mai^aret's service could not do. 
King Malcolm could not act as interpreter to a whole nation, 
diough his zeal to second his Queen's wishes for the eon- 
nsion of the Scots made him willingly undertake this office 
t the conference in his own palace. Queen Mai^aret, there- 
re, was obliged to be content with having inaugurated her 
roject of converting Scotland, leaving it to the slow but sure 
Forking of time, to the seductions and blandishments of the 
rt, to the powerful attractions of a sensuous worship, 
1 to the example and influence of her Saxon followers, 
Irhich were crowding every day in greater numbers into the 
mntry, to complete the eliaoge which she had begun, and 
Hie issue of which would be to add the land of Oolumba to 
the long roll of kingdoms which were already subject to the 
Papal sceptre. 
>Vhat a happiness for Margaret to think that she should 
e the instrument chosen for accomplishing so great a work ! 
Tiat an honour to be the saviour of the country iu which 
I had first set foot as a stranger, and to have her name 
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linked in all tim3 to come with one of the more brilliant 
triumphs of the faith, and one of the greatest victories of 
the Church ! for such would the suppression of the great 
Oolumban uprising be accounted at Rome. This were object 
worthy of the holiest ambition : this were crown meet for 
the brow of the greatest saint — a crown of such surpassing 
brightness that, compared with it the crown of Scotland, in 
Margaret's estimation was but a worthless bauble. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE Cm.I»KE8 — THEIR ORIGIN — THEIR tTTNCTIONS— 
THEIR niFFOSION. 



' The period we have bo rapidly traversed, that is from King 

Constantii] to Malcolm Canniore, was a time of traDsition to 

the Columban Church, The monastic arraDgement was 

being aaperecded by the order of secular clergj-. We have 

I already seen that when Columbn began the Christianisation 

, of Scotland, he proceeded on the plan of planting, at suitable 

^ Bites, little colonies, or brotherhoodB of trained missionaries, 

I commonly twelve in number, with one to oversee the rest, 

I who received the title of abbot or father. These spots were 

I the basis of evangelistic operations on the surrounding dis- 

I trict That district was their parish or diocese, though as 

t jct there was neither parish nor diocese established by law 

\ in Scotland. In an unsettled and lawless state of society, 

B the condition of Scotland when Columba began his 

labom« in it, it was hanlly possible to act on any other plan. 

Solitary missionaries or pastors were out of the question 

from the savage assaults to which they would be exposed. 

But now under a settled government, and with the nation 

Chriatdanieed, the necessity for this mode of operation n'as at 

[ an end. AcLordingly the monasteries, as the Columban 

louses were often termed, are now seen to be in a state of 

ffisaolution : the apostolic " twelve " with their abbot, the 

kitnage of the great Abbot at lona, arc disappearing : the 
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" brotherhoods " are breaking up iu many places, and 
indhidiial membera are going forth to select theii spheres 
labour according to their own predilections, and aa the ni 
Bities of the countrj may appen,r to them to (icmand. 

Other causes acted along with this one in bringing a1 
a change of the old Columban arrangements. The reltgiou? 
houses were the first to be attacked when a Viking invasion 
took place. They owed this distinction, one, of coma^ 
which they did not covet, to the idea entoitained by 
Norsemen that such places contained store of treasure, 
the brethren should disperse and live apart, they were not 
likely to draw down upon themselvoa the northern Ughi 
Besides, the tendency was growing to adopt tho anch^ 
or solitary life as a higher form of spirituality, and one 
acceptable to the Deity. Ever as the evangelic idea 
clincd and the self-righteous principle gathered al 
asceticism asserted itself. It filled the deserts of SiniU 
and Egj'pt in early times with crowds of men wh<»e 
emaciated and hideous ImkIicb were but the picture of 
their souls, overrun and defiled with all manner of spiritual 
maladies and sores. The disease was far from ha^-in< 
reached this acute stage in Scotland ; stiU we hear 
anchorites seeking out caves by the sea-shore, or a se 
cell in some island,^ or a retreat in a landward desert, 
the idea that in proportion aa they were unserviceable 
the world and to themselves, they were Ber\'iceable to 
Church and to God. Another abuse of the times 
buted, doubtless, to the dissolution of the Columban estab- 
lishments. The abbeys waxed in riches till at length they 

' These cells were of itone, without mortar, tlie wollg ihick a.ad the 
loofs dume-Bhapcd. Tbcy looltwl very like Urge bee-hivel. A cell of 
thii deacriptlon, tbe ftbode moat probably of loma anchorite in the 
oentuiiea under review, ia atiil to be aeen in Inohcolm, in the Fitth^ 

Forth. Anderson. Si-oi/omf in Earl-/ Chri-tiaii Tima, i. 69 
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became too great a temptation to bo withstood by powerful 
Inymeu. They first eet covetous eyes upon them, and finally 
they laid violent hands on the lands of the greater institu- 
tiona. Tlie powerful abbey of Dunkeld was dealt with in 
this manner and converted into a lay-earldom, the oivner 
railing himself abbot, but leaving the spiritual duties to be 
discharged by the prior, whUe he himself put on a coat of 
mill and rode into the battlefield, and took his risks of 
life and limb with other mail-clad monnners and armed 
knights. 

It is at this period, that is, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, that the Culdees prominently make their appearance. 
Konush writers have laboured hard to invest tlie rise of the 
Cnldees with mystery, and break them off from the Colum- 
baa stock, and establish for tliem an original and independent 
origin. They present us with a number of minute, curious, 
and t^endary acouuDls to show how the Culdees arose, and 
what was their relation to the Church of Columba on the 
one hand and the Churcli of Rome on the other. They 
trace their first origin to the ascetics whom we have seen 
retiring to caves and solitary places, and there devoting 
themselves to the service of God in what they accounted the 
highest form of the religious life. These men were styled 
DeicoltF, that is, Ood worehippers. This was the name 
given them on the Continent, where, as we have seen in the 
course of this history, they proved themselves lealous and 
•uccessful preachers of the Gospel. lu Ireland they were 
styled Ceile De, which signifies Servants of God. The name 
given them in Scotland was Kehdei, which has the same 
Bgnification. Theao three names are applied to the same 
pvople, those even known iu our common histories as the 
Culdoes. 

Ad interesting people were these Ceile De, and wo should 
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like to knoiv the truth about them. Those who have 1 
faith in the legends of the eighth and ninth centui 
speak ns if the truth about the Culdees was to 
only from these traditions. The Culdees, say they, were 
not the development or continuation of the Columban 
Church : on the contrary, their rise was the signal for the 
fall and extinction of that Church. They were a new body, 
projected through the old ecclesiastical strata of Scotland to 
the disruption and displacement of the old Coliimban system. 
The Culdees, they tell us, at their first appearance, lived 
separately as anchorites. In coiuse of time they formed, 
themselves into communities of anchorites or hermits, 
and-bye, that is, in the ninth century, they were broi 
imder canonical nile, and finally they were engaged 
secular canons in conducting the services in the cathedrals. 
Such, in brief, is their history, as traced by those who regard 
them as a new order of clerics under the influence of 
Roman Church, which superseded the Columban clergy. 

The facts on which this theory is based are meagre indeed; 
and if they did not contain a hidden meaning, which the 
initiated only can perceive, they could not be accepted as 
warranting the conchisions drawn from them. The e\idence 
resolves itself into three legends. Tlie first is the legend of 
St Ser^•anus or Serf. This legend traces the genealogy of 
the Culdees through Oleath, son of Eliud, King of Canaan, 
and his wife Alpia, daughter of a King of Arabia. The 
worthy couple, long childless, were at last blessed with two- 
aons, to the second of whom was given in baptism the 
of Servanus. This Servanus came to Rome, carrying 
him such a reputation for sanctity that he was elected pope, 
and reigned seven years. Vacating the holy sent, for what 
reason it is not said, the saint travelled througli Gaul and 
England, and finally arrived in Scotland. Her 
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acquaintance of Adamnan, Abbot of lona, who showed Iiim 
ao island in Lochleven finely adapted for the foundation of 
V order of monks. So rose the Culdees of Lochleven. 
t is one of the greatest instances of humility on record, a 
)ope becoming abbot of a Scottish Culdee monastery, and 
fixing his seat in the island of Lochleven. 

Some additional particulars regarding the founder of the 
Lochleven monastery arc given us by Dr Skene. In his 
wd monastery, we are told, Servanus remained seven years, 
PThence he goes about the whole region of Fife, founding 
'churches everywhere. The other places mentioned in his 
life in connection with him are the cave at Dysart, on the 
north shore of the Firth of Forth, where he had his cele- 
hratod discussion with the devil, and where the memory of 
St Serf is still held in honour ; Tuligbotuan or Tullybothj, 
Tuligcultrin or Tillicoultry, Alveth and Athereu, now Aithrey, 
II in the district on the north side of the Forth, extending 
t Stirling to Alloa. The only other place mentioned is 
'Cclla Dunenense,' or cell at Dunning, in 8tratherne, 
where he slew a dragon with his pastoral stiiff, in a valley 
still called the Dragon's Den." 

" Finally, after many miracles, after divine virtues, after 
founding many churches, the saint, having given his peace to 
the brethren, yielde<l up his spirit in bis cell at Dunning, on 

tBrst day of the Kalends of July ; and his disciples and 
people of the province take his body to Cuilenross, and 
e, with psalms and hymns and canticles, he was honour- 
ably buried." • 

We have another form of this legend in an old Irish 
(liwumcnt. "In the tract on the mothers of the saints," 
aajB Dr Skene, " which is ascribed to Aengus, the Culdee, in 
th e nintli century, we are told that Alma, the daughter of 

■ Skene, Celtic Scotland, ii. 257. 
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the King of the Cmithnech, or Picts, was the mother of 
Serb or Serf, Bon of ppoc, Iving of Canaan, of Egypt ; anJ 
he ie the venerable old man who possesses Cuilenros, in 
Ktrathenie, in the comgella between tlie Ochil Hills and tin- 
Sea of Guidan. . . . The Scotch part of the legend, liki' 
that of Bonifacitis, is supported by the dedications ; all the 
churches in the places mentioned in connection with hiiu 
being dedicated to St Serf. . . , There is in the chartulary 
of St Andrews a memorandum of some early charters in the 
Celtic period, and one of them is a grant by which ' Brude, 
son of Dergard, who ia said by old tradition to have been the 
last of the Kings of the Picts ' — which however he was not 
— gives the iaie of Lochlevine to tlie omnipotent God, and U> 
Saint Servanus, and to the JCeledei hermits dwelling there, 
who are serving and shall serve God in that island." ^ 

Tlie second legend gives us, with even more minute detail 
— iu which we shall not follow it — the foundation of St 
Andrews, with its mouaatcrics and monks. We learn fnim 
it how it came that St Peter, to whom King Nectan dedi- 
cated his dominions after driiing out the Columban clergj-, 
lost his supremacy, and St Andrew came in his room as the 
patron saint of Scotland. The legend begins with the 
crucifixion of St Andrew at Patras. There bis bones rested 
in the grave till the age of Constanttn — that is, two hundred 
and seventy years, Au angel appeared to Regulus, Bishop 
of Patras, and commanded him to exhume the relics of the 
apostle, and set sail with them to a land to be afterwards 
shown to him. After long voyaging, first among the Greek 
islands, and aftenvards in more northern seas. Renins came 
to a place where Euugus, King of the Picts, was about to 
engage in battle with Athelstan and hta Saxons. Before 

■ Skene, Ctllic Si-oliand, ii. 258, 2^9. CAron. Pklt md 
Rti/istrum Prioratiu St Andrtii, pp. 113-ll.S. 
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the battle St Andrew appeared to the PictUh King and 
promised him %-ictory on condition of his dedicating his 
dominions to him. In virtue of the intercession of St 
BAndrew, the arms of Hungus were v-ictorious, and he and 
, flie Picta vowed to hold the apostle " in honour for ever." 
This legend, liowever, does not end here. Three days after 
the battle, Bishop Regidus is bidden by angels to sail north- 

^ wards with the apostle's relics, and to build a church at the 
■pot where it should happen to his vessel t« be wrecked. 
'' After many wanderings," says BeUesheim, reciting the 
legend, " they arc cast ashore on tho eastern coast of Scot- 
land, at a place formerly called Muekross, but now Kyrli- 
niont Here (where St Andrews grew up in latter times) 
Rcguhis erected a cross which he had brought from Patras ; 
and King Hungus gave the place to God, and St Andrew, 
his apostle, as a gift for ever." ' 

It IB vain to look for accuracy of date in a legend. The 
reference to Consfautin would fix the translation of the 
relics of St Andrew to Scotland not later than the fourth 
century, but King Hungus did not reign till four hundreil 
yearn after that date, namely, from 731 to 761. In a dream, 
^Jiic most incongruous and impossible occurrences do not in 
B'die least disturb us, or appear at all impossible, and neither 
■ ought incongruities and discrepancies to stumble us in a 
legend. " Some notion of the true date," says BeUesheim, 
"seems to have been preserved ; for we read in one chron- 
icle that in the year 701, 'ye relikia of Sanct Andrew ye 
ApDstol com in Scotland,' a date which corresponds with 
tho last year of the reign of the King Angus (MacFei^is) 
mtioncd in tlie l^end." ^ 



} BollMbeim, CallnlU Charth o/SrotCaiul, i. 192. 

' OkrviticU* o/ihe Pitte qih/ H'-oU, p. 387 ; BolleBhHiin, Catholic Church 
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The legend conaiata of four parts, or rather four legend*, 
and nu little ingenuity is required to make the four parts hang 
together, and form one consistent story. According to the 
third fonii of the legeud, " Bishop Regulus, accompanied liv 
holy men, direct their shipa towards the north, and on the 
eve of St Michael arrive at tlie land of the Picta, at a place 
called Muckros, but now Kylriniout, and his vessel being 
wrecked, he erects a crosa he had brought from Patras, and 
remains there seven days and nights. . . . King Hungim 
then went with the holy men ta Chilrymont, and, making a 
circuit round a great part of that place, immolated it to God 
and St Andrew for the erection of churches and oratories. 
King Hungus and Bishop Regulus and the rest proceeded 
round it seven times. Bishop Regulus carrying on his bea<l 
the relics of St Andrew, his followers chanting hymns, and 
King Hungus following on foot, and after him the mag- 
nates of the kingdom. . . , King Hungus gave this place, 
namely, Chilrymont, to God and St Andrew, his apostle, with 
waters, meadows, fields, pastures, moors, and woods, as a 
gift for ever, and grantc<l the place with such liberty that its 
inhabitants should be free, and for ever relieved &om the 
burden of hosting and building castles and bridges and all 
secular exactions. Bishop Regulus theu chanted the Alle- 
luia, that God might protect that place in honour of the 
apostle, and in token of this firedom. King Hungus took 
a turf in presence of the Pietish nobles, and Uiid it on the 
tdtnr of St Andrew, and o9««d that same turf up<Hi it." ' 
So far the legends rehiting to Lochleven and St Attdrcws ; 
but we are unable to see thut they throw any light upon the 
point at issue, which is : Were the CuUlees a new onkr of 
monks in alliance with tlie R<Huan Churvh, and hostile to tbo 
ban clergy which they are heM \ 
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This iiionkiali generation, Bpringing eiletitly up in Scotland, 
lt\-ing as iinchorites in seaside caves or latidwanl dcEcrts, 
jre at lcn(i^li brought under canonical rule preparatory to 
idr final end, which wan, it is alleged, tlie subversion of a 
cfaurch whoBP clergy were neither tonsured after the Uoman 
bshion, nor celebrated Eaater according to tlic Roman 
reckoning. Of their subjection to rule, we have a highly 
poetical or symbolical representation, " Like the Ddcola; 
I, the Ceile De of Ireland were brought, early in the ninth 
itury, under canonical rule. This important fact is found 
the fomi of legend, in which, however, siiy the supporters 
of this theory, the historical germ is easily detected. The 
IriHh annuls record, under the year 811 : 'In this year the 
De came over the sea with dry feet, without a vessel ; 
a written roll was given him from heaven, out of which 
preached to the Irish, and it was carried upon again 
wi the sermon was finished.' " ' The gloss of BcUceheim 
this legend is as follows : " The date of the coming of 
Ceile De vras sixty -eight years after Chrotlegang drew 
bis canonical rule ; and it was subse<iuent also to the 
ttion of the letter addressed by a certain Deicola to 
ibe Deicola all over the world, and only five y«irs before 
the Council of ^Vix-la-CluLpelle. The legend above quoted 
tbercfon;,'' aaya Dr Bellesheim, " be reasonably inter- 
to refer to the introduction into Ireland of the 
lical rule."- It may be so. There is a saying that 
dwells at the bcittora of a well This legend may be 
oae of ttiiMc wells iu which the truth is pleased to hide her- 
mM, and were we to descend to the bottom of it we wouli! 
dombtless be n;wanletl with a clear sight of the mysten'. 
Bat, Terily, tbe well is deep and ita water maddy 1 
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We do not presume to gainsay these venerable autborit| 
They are oracular voices from out a very thick darkness, I 
it becomes us to hold our peace and let them epeak. Bm 
were we to be allowed just a eligbt expression of feeling it 
would be to intimate a wish to have these three Itgends 
supplemented by a fourth, in order to make clear some things 
left dubious and even dark in the first three. On the supposi- 
tion that the Culdees were friends of Rome who liad taken 
the field against the Colmnban Church, the history of the four 
or five following centuries becomes full of enigmas. What, for 
instance, shall we say of King DaWd I. He was a devoted 
son of the Church of Rome. No one has questioned his 
sincere attachment to her, which indeed he placed abo^■e 
suspicion by the benefactions which he showered on that 
Church in Scotland. One of his royal descendants tom- 
plaittingly remarked of him that he was a " sair sanct to the 
cronn." But it is just as true that he was a " sair sanct " to 
the Coldees. History attests that he laid a heavy hand 
upon them, spoiling them of the few earthly gootis left 
them, and in some instances driving them out of their 
abodes. How are we to explain this on the supi>06ition 
that both the Cutdees and King Dand were members of the 
Church of Rome and zealous supporters of her t Was King 
David acting a double part 1 Was he vitfa one hand shower- 
ing wealth upon the L'hurch, and with the other dealing out 
stripes to some of her best children ? If it should please Uie 
CeUt Df, who came over the sea with dn- feet, withv* 
veHBtd, in the year 811, to wane back, he moy perebl 
faring with him another luU containiue a solution of i 
riddle. 

Bat tiua is little comp«red with the difficulty we cucoai 
when we toni our eyes to Uie cuntinent. Tliete a t 
army oTCaMw nuaanaariea ba%x gooe forth and ue taking 
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posseseion of northern Europe. It is acknowledged by 
Romanists that the continental Culdees were a branch of the 
at Culdee family of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales.' That 

jthis great army was Scolic — Scotic in birth, Scotic in dress, 
and in characteristics, history permits not to be doubted. 
In proportion as their sphere contracted at home, they turned 
m increasing numbers to the vast field opened to them 
beyond seas. In whose name do they wage this war ? in that 
of Rome or in that of lona? It was their boast that they 
id eat at the feet of the " elders " of lona, and they made 

:no secret of their mission, which was to preach the doctrine 

'tiiey had learned in that famous school, and which its 

tiounder had drawn from the nniiollutcd fountain of Holy 

:ripture. Tliey adhered as closely to the instructions of 

iColumba on the continent, as they had done in England, 

here, as Bede informs ns, they taught " those things only 

iwhich arc contained in the writings of the prophets, evan- 

ilists, and apostles, diligently observing the works uf piety 

and pmi)^." - Selecting a suitable site, they set themselves 

down as a brotherhood, and went to work on the plan of 

Columba, exhibiting to the natives the whole economy of 

civilised life at the same time that they communicated to 

them the dtwtrinea of the Christian faith. Their institutions 

r. stood out in marked contrast to the Boman confraternities. 

iWc have already traced them all over northern Eurojie,^ and 

I have seen them kindling the hght iu the midst of the imme- 
morial darkness, plandng centres of civilisation where till 
then bad reigned an ancient and unbroken barbarism, sowing 
the seeds of knowledge in nations which they fount) shrouded 
in gross ignorance, and teaching the idolater to worship 

> BeUmheim, CalKoUe Chirrh of ScoOand, i, 1S4 ; Skene, CaHf Sntt- 
limd, ii. 252. 
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" Him who made the seven Btare and Orion." This was the 
work of the Culdees. Thoy claim to be judged by their 
works. The Rome of our day claims them as her allies. 
The Rome of their own day made no mistake regarding 
them. They were not bora in her camp : tliey did not wear 
her livery : and she showed what slie thought of them when 
she sent her agents with the English per\-ert Bouifiice at 
their head, to chase them from the coutineiit and uproot the 
institutions they had founded. 

What, then, is the tnith about the Culdees ? It is sini] 
this, that the Church of the Culdees was a continuation of 
the Church of Columba. The preponderance of proof from 
history and from all the probabilities of the case in favour of 
this proposition is overwhelming, while all attempts to est 
lish the opposite theory are utter failures. It is to be 
sidered that from the first the anchorite system had foi 
part of the Columban arrangements. It was customary 
the brethren at stated seasons to retire to some solitary pi 
some isle or cave, for rest and meditation. The practice 
was analogous to the holiday of a modem clergj'man. The 
hard-worked ministers of our cities find it good to become 
anchorites for a few weeks once a year and rusticate in our 
highlands or by the sea-shore. This was what the Columban 
clei^y did, with this difference, that their seclusion was 
perhaps a little more strict than their successors of 
present day deem it requisite to subject themselves 
When, in process of time, and by the operation of the 
various agencies we have already explained, the Coiimiban 
houses began to be broken up and the brethren dispersed, 
the number of solitaries or anchorites would be greatly 
increasetL But though they now lived apart and had dwell- 
ings of their own, it does not follow that they woidd 
don the public duties of their office, which were to niaiute 
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the woffihip of God in the churches, aod inEtruct their 
countrymen. They wouhl rather feel it all the more im- 
perative to keep up the practices of piety and the public 
acts of devotion. From amongst them little bands of 
missionaries were continually going forth into the foreign 
Seid, and, while caring for it, siu'cly they would not permit 
the home field to sink into practical heathenism. 

In the historic glimpses we obtain of them they are seen 
acting in this veiy capacity, that is, keeping up the semce 
of God in the churches. What, then, so probable as that 
now they began to be known aa Ceile Z)e,' that is, the 
servants of Ood," all the more so that the name agreed so 
well with the fact. The church of Dimkeld was foimded by 
Constantin, the sou of Fergus, King of the Picts (810-820), 
that is, about thirty years before the union of the two 
nations. It is recorded by jUexander Mylue, a canon of 
that church in lo"5, that Cunstantin placed there " religious 
meu who are impularly called Keledei, otherwise Colidei, 
that b, God worshippers, who, according to the rite of the 
Oriental church, had wives." Their office was to " minbtei'," 
that ia, to conduct the public worship of God : and such 
also was their function in the " church of St Regulus, now 
St Andrew." * Not at the seats of the principal churches 
only were the Culdces or Cohimbites — for we have not met 
a particle of proof to show that they were different — con- 
gregated, but throughout the country there were still small 
commtmities of these religious men who maintained Di\'ine 
aerrice in their localities. In remote parts where there was 

■ ■■ In the Gaelic, Ccile aigoiliei > servant, heucs Ceite De, the serviuiti 
of God, 1>« being the genitive ol Dia. God."— Ciiilmera's Cakdouia, book 
HL, p. IM. 

* Mylne, t''iV<E S/'ifcojionim Duiiktldeiaiutii, p. 4 ; Skene, Ctlcic Scot- 
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only a single Culdee living solitarily, the public worship 
God would not be permitted to fall into disuse. 

Were we to enumerate all the places where Culdee eatab- 
lishments existed the list would be long indeed. Abemethy, 
Aberbrothoc, Montrose, Arbirlot, Brechin, St Andrews, 
Dunfermline, Dull, Dunkeld, Mortlach, Blaii^owrie, Ratho, 
Kinghom, Lesmahagow, Applecross, Dornoch, Turriff, are 
a few centres of the Culdee family in Scotland. Around 
these were grouped smaller communities, too many to be 
here enumerated, with others now wholly foi^otten. There 
were then no parishes and no tithes iu Scotland ; how, then, 
did this large sUiS of Culdee pastors subsist ? By this time 
the bulk of their original endowments had been appropriHted 
by laymen, and the chief means of subsistence left them 
the voluntary offerings of the people,* 

"The great religious establishments which existed in 
middle of the ninth century were still kept up iu the be- 
gmning of the twelfth, and, ivith the exception of lona, 
were ail seats of the Ciddecs." - This is a most important 
admission, coming, eh it does, from those who maintain that 
the Culdees were a new order of monks, different in faith 
and worship from the old Columban Church. The name 
Culdee docs not appear till the year 800 : it then repre- 
sented, we are led to understand, only a few anchorites. 
But half a century afterwards tlie " great religious establish- 
ments," with the exception of lona, " were all seats of the 
Culdees." How came a few anehorttes in ao short a space 
of time to fill the land ? How came they to render the 

' Tho GiiBMDce of Culdee eKtablishtneata at all these placet and at othen 
is authenticBtad by the oldest aiiiting reoordi, viz., the Old Regiatry of 
Aberbrothoc, the Registry of the Priory of St Aodrewi, ChnrtuUry of 
Olasgow, Charters of Holyrood, Chartulary of Aberdeen, Rogiit«r of 
Donfermliae. See also RobortBOu'a SdtolaalK Oj^n 
C/mrrh ; Mitullany of the Spaiding CM, vol. T, 73, 74, 

= Grnbb, EeeltsiastieiU Hutvn/ ^Scotland, I 2*1. 
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Roman doctrine so palatable to a people who had so long 
Bought their spiritual food in the schools of Columba ? How 
came they to plant themselves down on the old foundations 
of the Colunibites, and enter possession of what remained 
of their lands and heritages ? This implies both a civil 
and an eccleeiastical revolution. Where is the record of 
such a revolution ? And further, how came the C'uldees to 
be objects of aversion and hatred to the same parties who 
had disUked and opposed the Church of Columba ? Why 
did Queen Margaret adopt a policy of repression, and her 
son, Darid 1.. a policy of extermination towards them ? 
We do not see what rational answer can be given to these 
questions in accordance with the new theorj' of the Culdees. 
That theory has its birth in an earnest and, we do not 
question, conscientious desire to show that the line of 
Columba failed, that lona after all had only a mushroom 
existence of two centimes or so, and that Scottish Chris- 
tianity had its rise not on the bare Rock amid the western 
storms, but on that imperial mount on wliich Cwsars and 
Pontiffs have left their proud traces. With that view, how- 
ever, one authority of no mean order refuses to concur. 
That authority is history. Her clear verdict is that the 
Culdees were no new sect of religionists, which had arisen 
on the soil, or had been imported from abroad ; that they 
were the adlierents of the old faith which had entered Scot- 
land at a very early period, which after a time of decay had 
again shone out in greater brightness than ever in the 
mission of Columba, but becoming again obscured by Roman 
ianovntions had foimd maintainers of its ancient purity in 
the Culdees, the true sons of lona, and the pioneers of the 
Reformation, the dawn of which they saw afar off, and 
which, as we shall aflei-wards show, some few of their 
mber lived to welcome. 
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NOR^TEGIAN KINGDOM OF ORENBY — MADGASET RKVOLl"- 
TIOSTSES SCOTLAND — DEATH OF UALCOLM ASD MAS- 
GARET — ESTIMATE OF MARGARET'S CHASACTER A^H 
SERVICES. ^H 

We come back to the battles of the swortl. Before, how- 
ever, returning to the church reforms of Queen Margaret, 
and the wnr ventnres of Mak-oUii the " Bighead," it may be 
well to ran our eye over the outlying parte of Scotlanii oa 
the north, and take note of tlie little bye-drama being trans- 
acted there. Orkney aiid Zetland and the adjacent coasts 
had for some centnries n history of their own. A variety of 
causes contrihnted to separate their fate, for a while, from 
that of the mainland. In the first place, they hy remote 
from the centre of governnieut, and only at times were they 
careful to give obedience to the commands which issued 
from the royal palace of Scone, or of Dimfcrmline. In the 
necond place, tliey Iny on the highway of the Vikings. 
Wlien these sea robbers came forth to loail their vet 
with a misceUaneous booty, consisting of stolen goodB | 
miserable captives, Orkney and Zethind were the 6ts(4 
feel the heavy hand of the plunderers. These islai 
moreover, were placed betwixt two hostile powenj, 
stm^led for the ix>8»e»8ion and mastery of them, 
had Alban on the one side and Nonvay ou the other, i 
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they accounted it good policy to submit to the moyter, 
whether Sctit or Dane, who should prove himBcIf for the 
time the stronger. The Scottish King was the nearer to 
them. They were parted from Albau by only the narrow 
Pentlaiiil, whereas Norway was removed from them by the 
whole breadth of the German Sea. But before the King of 
the Scots could transport his army by slow and laborious 
marches over land to the northern extremities of his 
kingdom, a powerfiil fleet, manned by fierce warriors, 
would sweep across from the distant Xonvay, and the 
inlanders had no alternative except to wage hopeless battle 
or accept the Norwegian or Danish nile. Thus their allegi- 
ance kept oscillating from side to side of the German Ocean. 
They hung suspended betwixt Alban and Norway, and their 
existence for two or three centuries was full of vicissitudes 
and calamities. Even Alban was not at all times equally 
near to tliera. Wlien the Scottish sceptre was weak, Alban 
would fall back to the Spey, and the Norwegian jarl was 
master in the intervening lands of Caithness and Sutherland. 
And when that sceptre again gathered strength, i\lban 
would stretch itself northivard to where the great headlands 
of Caithness look across the waters of the Frith to the bold 
precipices and cliffs that line the coast of Orkney. 

The inhabitants of Orkney and Zetland belonged to the 
same race wnth those on tlie maiidand. They were members 
of the great Caledonian or Pictish family. Their early re- 
ligion was Druidism, that is, the worship of the sun or Baal. 
This, which was the universal worship of primeval times, 
would seem to have spread wider than any otiier religion 
since, if we may judge from the fact that it has left its 
imprints in every land. In the course of its progress it 
reached these islands in the northern sea. Their secure 
situation, their equable climate, and the tractable disposi- 



tioUB of the natives recDHiniended tlieni to the Dmid as 
a suitable centre where he might estaUish his worship and 
develop his svstem. Here he could celebrate his horrid rites 
aud exercise liis tyrannical sway without molestation. In 
this secure retreat, with the tides of the stormy Pentland as 
a rampart, he could exact his dues and offerings, celebi 
his festivals with becoming pomp, and drag as many \-ii 
to his blood - stained altars as he chose to immolate 
his god demanded. The rude but massy remains of 
structures in which the priests of this cruel superstil 
practised their rites, remain to our day, and attest 
strength and splendour in which Urnidism flourished 
Orkney at an early age. 

But light at last broke in, and the cloud which had so 
long hung above that region was dispelled. The emancipa- 
tion of these islands from this terrible yoke was one of the 
first fruits of Columba's labours. When the great 
sionary visited Bmde, king of the northern Picts, ii 
palace at Inverness, he solicited and obtained &om him 
promise that he would uae his power for the protection of 
any missionaries from loua that might visit the Orkneys ou 
a tour of evangelisation. In due time the miseionariea were 
sent, and the result was that tlie Druid fell before the 
preaching of the Cross, and the islands became Christian. 
Their conversion is recorded in the Heandinavian chronicles, 
and attested by the traditions and memorials which still 
liuger in these parts of this early visit from the fathers o1 
loua. The missionary zeal of that famous communit 
then just opening out into the first vigour of its enthi 
Enterprises were being planned to countries more remote; 
and involving greater perils to those who undertook them, 
than this expedition to the Orkneys, and it would have been 
strimge, if, while the darkness was being rolled aside from 
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France and Germany, tbe night should be left to brood over 
a territoiy lying only a few days' sail from lona. The first 
I uiBsionary to visit the Orkneys was Corniac, a companion of 
Jolutnba. His visit was made about the year 565. 
Chiistian <Jrkuey had risen mth lona and it fell with 
Across the sea came the Viking, and tbe condition of 
e dwellers in the northern isles was speedily changed for 
r (he worse. In his first visits all that the Norseman sought 
was pltuider. In his subsequent ones he aimed at making 
coDquests. Having at last established his dominion on this 
Bide tbo German Sea, the Iieathen population of the Nor- 
wegian and Danish kingdoms flocked across to settle in 
Orkney and Caithness, and with this mongrel multitude 
returned the old darkness. It thickened in proportion as 
the number of the pagan immigrants increased, till at last 
jfhe Orkneys and the adjoining coasts on the mainland were 
^■■erijr as much in need of light from lona as when tbe first 
^^pBsionaries of Columba visited them. The Norsemen 
^Trpened their iuvasions at the beginning of the ninth centurj- 
in the spoiling of lona, and they closed them in the middle 
of the tJiirtcentli at the battle of Lai^, where they sustained 
so decisi%'e a defeat that their power in Scotland was finally 
broken. 

After a century of raids, in which much blood had been 
shed, and vast numbers of uTetched captives carried across 
the sea, Harold Harfagcr, King of Norway, at the beginning 
oF the tenth century, appeared with hU fleet in the Scottish 
■teas. !t was evident that something more than plunder was 
Duw meditated. The Norwegian monarch made himself 
master of tbe Orknej's. The subjection of the Hebrides fol- 
lowed. Harold Harfager committed his new conquests to 
^^^oro of bis earls, whom he appointed to govern in bis 
mote from the centre of the Norwegian autbcrity. 
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these governors forgot sometimes that they were deputies 
aud vassals, and exercised as despotic a command as if they 
had been kings. They and their descendants governed the 
earldom of Orkney for some centuries. Not content with 
exercising sway over the northern and western isles, they 
became solicitous of extending their master's posBessions or 
their own, for it was often difGcult to say who was the ml' 
king, the monarch or the vassal earl. With tliis in viei 
they crossed the PentJand Firth, and annexed Caithness 
Sutherland to their island earldoms. The Scandina^ 
sagas say that at one time they extended their sway 
south as the shores of the Moray Firth. Bnt nothing in 
Scottish chroniclers gives countenance to this, aud we 
it as a fictitious apotheosis of Scandinavian heroes and 
heroism rather than an accomplished fact to have a place 
given it in history. 

It fared ill nnth Christianity in northern Scotland di 
these centuries. The invaders, when they entered 
country, and for some time after, were still pagana 
cordingly, the first brunt of their furj- fell upon the Chriatil 
establishments, which thetr religion, cruel alike in ite 
sttncts and in its policy, tauglit them to destroy. The" 
Columban churches were razed, the schools connected with 
them rooted out, and all that had been won slowly and with 
labour during the three centuries that had elapsed ^i 
Columba's visit to King Brude, in which their conversii 
had had its rise, was in danger of being swept away by 
torrent of heathen invasion. Here was a fine opportunii 
offered the Culdees of proving that they were sprung of 
old stock, and still retained something of the zeal and cour- 
age which had faced hordes as barbarous, and carried the 
light into lands yet darker. And they were not wholly 
^vftuting to the occasion. While the Norsemen i 
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mg tbe Pentland Firth, southwan!, sword in hand, to 
alay, the Culdees were on their wrj northward to cast in 
the salt of Christianity and heal these waters of desolation 
at their source. The second evangelisation, however, pro- 
ceeded slowly as compared with the first, and the Culdee 
missionaries with great toil would have reaped little fruit if 
it had not been for an important event which came at this 
time to second their efforts. This was the conversion of 
Norway itself to the Christian faith under King Olave 
Trygg\'os8on. In the opinion of the Norwegian colonists, 
the fact that their king and nation had embraced Christi- 
anity greatly strengthened the argument for its truth, and 
disposed them to give more heed to the instructions of 
those who were seeking to win them to what was now the 
religion of their couTitrymen on the other side of the German 
Sea. Moreover, King Olave Tryggvosson sought to spread 
the Christian faith among his subjects in Orkney and the 
Hebrides as a means of saf^uarding his home dominions. 
The Norwegian colonists retained in their new country their 
old habit of roving and their love of plunder, and would at 
times cross the sea on a predatory expedition to the mother 
country. Olave Trygg\'osson wisely judged tliat il' he could 
make them Cliristians, lie woidd put an end to these un- 
pleasant visits. He sunt missionaries from Norway to take 
part with the Culdeea in their good work in the Orkney 
Islands, and the work of evangelisation now Kent more 
rapidly onwards. By his influence, too, Sigurd the " Stout," 
one of the inore notable of tlie earls who governed in his 
name in Orkney, was led to accept Christianity, and, as the 
result of all these concurring agencies, the Norwegian settlers 
in Orkney and the North of Scotland by the end of the ninth 
and beginning of the tenth century- were nominal adherents 
of the Christian Church. The spiritual change etFccted on 
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these converts might not go far down, but it woald draw 
after it doubtless many [wlitical and social nmeliorations, and 
contribute to mix and finally amalgamate the two peoples, 

It were needless to pursue minutely events which were 
transacted on a provincial stage, and the influence of which 
was uot sensibly felt beyond the narrow limits within whi 
they were done. Sigurd the Stout, whose convenaon I 
just been mentioned, is said by the Scandiuavian SagaaH 
have married a daughter of Malcolm II., King of ScoUai 
There was bom to him, as has been recorded in a fom 
chapter, a son, whom he named Thorfin. Sigurd fell in t! 
great battle of Cloiitarf in Ireland, in 1014. From the 
death of Sigurd dates the decline and fall of the Norwegian 
power in Scotland. The province of Caithuess was taken 
possession of by the Scottish crown. The shadowy author- 
ity the Norwegians had exercised over Moray and Ross 
vanished, and the Scottish sceptre was stretched to i 
Pentland Firth. Caithness was erected into an earldom li 
Malcolm II., and given to his grandson, Thorfin, who v 
the founder of the church of Bireay in Orkney. 

About this time an «vent took place which probafal) 
attracted little notice at the time, but which had graver 
issues than have resulted from some great battles. This was 
the marriage of the eldest daughter of Malcolm II. 
Crinan, Abbot of Duukeld. From this marriage sprang! 
race of kings destined not indeed to extinguish, but to d 
place or supersede the ancient Church of Scotland for soi 
centuries by the importation of a foreign priesthood, with 
their rites, ceremonies, and doctrines also of foreign origio. 
Crinan, to whom we see the Scottish King giving 1 
daughter in marriage, was the prince-abbot of Scotland, I 
his great predecessor Coluinba had been the presbytcr-abli( 
of the same land. There was this difference betwixt t 
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however : the duties of the Abbot of lona lay in the spiritual 
sphere, tboae of his succesBor, the Abbot of Dunkeld, in the 
military domain. He had taken the sword, and, in verifica- 
tion of the warning of the old book, he perished by the 
Bword : for like his predecessor in the chair of Dunkeld, 
Crinan fell in battle in 1(145. He was one of the wealthiest 
temporal lords in the kingdom, The lands pertaining to the 
Abbacy of l>unkeld were extensive and fertile, and their 
value was further enhanced by their position in the centre of 
the kingdom. To this rich heritage the lay-abbot of Dun- 
keld had annexed the property of the monastery of Dull, in 
the districts of AthuU and Argyie. From this marriage 
sprung Duncan, who was afterwards King of Scotland. 
From Duncan sprang Malcolm HI., the "Bighead," who 
came to the throne after the usurpation of Maebeth. From 
the marriage of Malcolm Canmore with Mai^ret of Eng- 
land sprang those kings who gave the finishing touch to the 
transformation of the Scottish Church, which Malcolm and 
Margaret had inaugurated, changing it from the Culdee to 
the Roman type, and transferring its government from the 
Columban abbots to the chair of the pontiffs. 

We return to Malcolm and Margaret. The conference 
■with the Columban pastors in the palace of Dunfermline 
has ended, and Turgot claims the victorj- for Mai^ret. Her 
reasoDingB were so convincing, Turgot tells us, and so 
rtron^y supported by the testimonies of Scripture and of 
the fathers, " that no one on the opposite side could say one 
word against them. "^ That the Columban disputants were 
ailenced we may grant. The odds were sorely against them. 
These simple men had to bear np against royal rank, trained 
dialectic skill, and the reputation of saintly character, and 
their answers may have been less ready and their bearing 
' Turgot, Li/t o/St Ma-rgartt, p. 51. 
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less courageous than woutd have beeu the case had the 
Bides been more eqiiaUy matehed. But to be silenced is di 
to be convinced. This undoubtedly they were not. Nor 
it true what Tiirgot affirms, that " giving up tlieir obstinacy 
and yielding to reason, they willingly consented to adopt all 
that Margaret reconitneuded."' This we know to be the 
opposite of the fact. Tlie Colunibaii pastors we 6nd long 
after celebrating their worship as their fethers Iiad done, 
and clinging as tenaciously as ever to tliose " rites " which 
Turgot denounces as " barbarous," and which he tells us the 
Columbites now renounced. We 6nd, moreover, Darid 1. 
fighting the same battle which the bishop says his mother 
had already won, and which had conclusively settled the 
matter for all coming time.^ lu tnith, so far as we can 
gather, the conference appears to have yielded little or no 
immediate fruit No great measures were adopted in pup-. 
auance of it. Tlie introduction of a foreign hierarchy, 
the partitioning of the kingdom into dioceses was the w( 
of a subsequent reign. The couference was the turning 
the tide, however ; it brought great changes ultimately with. 
it, but these came slowly, and after some considerable; 
time. 

Finding the Columban pastors obduratfi, and their fli 
bent on following the perverse ways into which Cotuml 
had led them, Margaret changed her tactics. She saw that 
little was to be gained by holding barren debates with the 
Columban clergy, and that a more likely means of conipasa;^ 
her end was to show the Scots the beauty and pomp of the 
Roman worship, assured that they could not possibly resist 
its fascination. By tlic ad\'ice of Tuigot, her confessor, 
built a superb church at Dunfermline.' Previous to 

' Turgot, Lijt oJ'Si Maryani. p. 62. " Ibid., pp. 48, 49. 

' FordouD eays tbftt MiJcoIni founded the obaroh at Duufermliii* lea| 
before fae founded the cathedral nt Dnrhtun, which he did iu 1063. 
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arrival in Scotland, the churches nortli of the Forth were 
constructed of wood or wattles, roofed with reeds. Such 
sanctuaries in Margaret's eyes were fit for nothing but the 
" barbarous " rites of the CulumbiteB. A temple of stone 
ilid she rear " for an eternal niemoriai of lier name and 
devotion in the place where her nuptials had been held," 
says TurgoU " This church," he continues, " she beautified 
with rich gifts of \~arious kinds, among which, as is well 
known, were many vessels of pure and solid gold, for the 
nacred senlce of the altar. . . . She also placed there a 
cross of priceless value, bearing the figure of the Saviour, 
which she had caused to be covered with the purest gold 
and silver studded with gems, a token, even to the present 
day, of the earnestness of her faith. . . . Her chamber was 
never without such objects, those I mean which appertained 
to the dignity of the divine service. It was, so to say, a 
workshop of sacred art; copes for the cantors, chasubles, 
stoles, altar cloths, and other priestly vestments and church 
ornaments, were always to be seen, either already made, of 
an admirable beauty, or in course of preparation." ' 

In this passage Bishop Turgut unconsciously takes stock 
of Mai^ret's piety. It worked by Art, and it brought forth 
the good fruits of " copes, chasubles, stoles, and altar cloths.'" 
He also paints her ideal of worf^hip taken at the highest. 
Her " ideal " was not borrowed from that book, which, see- 
ing it has the Deity for its autiior, alone contains the authori- 
l«tivc definition of worship. It is there shown to be severely 
simple and exclusively spiritual. Worship is not gold and 
silver in however tai^e a sum. Nor is it art, liowcver skilful 
aud beautiful ; nor is it a temple, however superb ; uor is it 
a priest, however goi^eously attired. Worship is the com- 
mttnion of the sou] with God, direct, inuncdiate, and with- 

I Tiirgot, i./e o/Sl .Var^jarcl, pp. Kl, 30, 
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out the intervention of earthly priest. And religion ib 
principle in the heart from which this commimion spi 
So does the book to which we have referred defiae worship. 
This gives it a sublimity that soars far above temple 
however grand, and pri«st however mystically robed. To 
this true and grand conception of worship Queen Margaret 
had not lifted her uiind. She needed a crucifix formed of the 
wood of the true cross that lier faith might lay hold on 
the Crucified, and an altnr of marble, with priests in splendid 
vestmeuta ministering before it, that her piety might bum 
and her devotion soar. The patriarchs of an early day wor- 
shipped without these accessories ; their altjir of unhenn 
Htone on the open Palestine plain had little of show, yet the 
devotions performed there lacked neither faith nor fire. It 
was not amid magnificent fanes that the zeal was kindled 
which bore Coluinba and his disciples over so large a portion 
of Europe in the execution of their great mission. Qi 
Margaret had seen the Culdcc pastors, in their wattle- 
aud rush-thatched cells, celebrating their supper at w< 
tables : this, said she, is not worship, it is barbarism ; 
would show them a better way. Summoning her maaon^' 
a superb church arose : calling her craftsmen, curiously 
fashioned vessels of gold and silver were forthcoming ; as- 
sembling her ladies, it was marvellous in how short a time 
stores of richly embroidered vestments, meet for priestly 
shoulders, were fabricated ; a staff of priests completed 
Mai^^aret's preparations for banishing the " barbarous " cufr- 
toms of the C'uldees, and replacing them with the el« 
ser\ice8 of a church in which it was her wish to fold the 
It is a universal law that when the vital principle 
organism grows weak and begins to decay, tlie body tratut- 
fers its vitalities to the surface, and covers itself with 
new growths. Tliis is an effort to stave off approach 
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<{issolutioit. The forest tree, when ita root is old and its 
trunk begiDfi to be rotten, iinw-illing to yield up its place 
and disappear from the forest, eeuds forth with a sudden 
effort young shoota aud branches to hide the rottenness of 
ita stem, or it woos some parasitic plant which clothes it 
ith a greenness not its own. Instead of death, the tree 
lis to be renewing its youth. Tlie expiring lamp will 
Qnespectedly blaze up, and fill the chamber it is about to 
leave in darkness with a sudden gleam of light. In obedi- 
ence to the same law, worn out races, with the sentence of 
extinction hanging over them, will suddenly burst into an 
unexpected prolificness, and multiply their numbers in pro- 
[lortion as the constituents of their coqiorate existence die 
out. This, too, is an effort of nature to ward off death. 

The same law holds good in bodies ecclesiastical When 
the inner and vital principle of religion in churches is stricken 
with incipient decay, there is sure to come an outward efHor- 
e«cence of ceremonies and rites. This fungus growth, which 
ifl so apt to overrun churches which have sunk into spiritual 
decay, and to give to their withered iige the a.spcct of eflior- 
ewcnt youth, is analogous to the herbage and moss that con- 
the rotten trunk into a seeming garland, and deceive 
eye with an appearance of health while deadly disease is 
ig upon the plant. A church, ^'igorons and strong at 
core, conscious of inward health and power, is content 
Blride in the calm path of prescribed duty, and to feed itB 
;y an<! zeal by the aiipointed acts of spiritual worship, 
eschews spasmodic effort and ostentatious profession. 
ley are felt not to be needed, and therefore are not sought. 
But when inward decay sets in, then it is that exterior lieljw 
and BUi)port« are had recourse to. The quiet that is indica- 
tive of peace is exchanged for outWBrd bustle and parade. 
Mceptalnlity of worship to the Deity is believed to be 
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in the ratio of the grandeur of the temple in which it is per- 
formed, aod the worshippers, unable to transact directly with 
the akieB. are fain to employ the maliation of consecrated 
altars, apostolically descended priests, and rites of mystic 
virtue and aesthetic beauty. " The age, " say the oulookers, 
" how pious it is ! The Church, how her acti\-ity and zeal 
are awakening ! " It is a mistake. What appears a manel- 
louB outburst of religious life is only the vitalities smitten at 
the heart rushing to the extremities, dying piety concealing 
its decay under the guise of a fictitiouB enei^. The sun 
has gone below the horizon, and there comes the aftei^low 
on the mountains which iB the harbinger of the coming 
darkness. 

The last years of Malcolm 111. and Queen Margaret were 
clouded with calamity. We have aheady traced the story of 
the terrible wars waged between England and Scotland in 
the early part of Malcolm's reign. At length a peace was 
established betwixt the two kingdoms, of which the public 
signatory was the stone cross on iStanmoor common. Tliat 
peace remained unbroken while Malcolm was occupied with 
the ecclesiastical reforms of which his queen had taught hiiii 
to be enamoured. Meanwhile a great change had taken place 
in England, WiUiani the Comiiieror had gone to the firave. 
He was succeeded on the throne by his son, William Rufus. 
The new English king had different tautes and pursuits 
from those of his royal father, and also from tlioso of his 
brother monarch of Scotland, There is the less likelihood 
on that account, one should think, of the two sovereigns 
coming into collision. But no : the master passionii of the 
age, ambition and war, once mure assert themselves, i 
compel the sword lo leave its scabbard. The cause J 
quarrel is obscure. The two border provinces of Cumll 
and Lothian were fruitful in misunderstandings : and < 
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rosions of Edgar Aethetiiig, Queen Margaret's brotlier, 
the Englisli throne, atrainc<l at times the relations be- 
'ecn the two kings. Whether the strife grew out of these 
ittere or had its rise in anotlier eanse will now never l>e 
lown. Let it suffice that in the old doomed borderland 
find the Scotch and English armies again confronting one 
ither. King Malcolm, with his two sons, Edwarti and 
Igar, had penetrated into England, and were bcBJegiiig 
le Castle of Alumck. Robert de Mowbray and his men- 
us rushed suddenly out upon them, and in the niiHet 
King Malcolm an<l his elder son Edwarti were slain.' The 
Seottish army, dispirited by the fall of the king, broke np 
in disorder, many falling by the sivord, while numbers were 
iwned in the River Alne, then swollen by the winter rains. 
Text day the body of Malcolm was found among the slain 
two peasants who had visited the field. Placing the 
■ftl corpse in a cart, they conveyed it to Tyneniouth, and 
lere buried it. It was afterwards disinterred by his son 
Alexander, and laid beside that of his ([ueen at Dutifermline. 
Malcolm did not receive sepulture in lona; as in life, so in 
death, he was separate from the Church of Coiuniba, lie 
1 on the 10th November 1093, having reigned thir^-five 






Escaping from the battielield, Ea<Igar carried to his 

mother the tidings of the death of her husband and suii. 

Queen Slat^ret now lay dying in the Castle of E*linburgh. 

;ot gives us a very touching account of her last days, as 

•rtc«l to him by the priest whom he Iiad left to minister 

her oil her death-bed. Margaret, in our judgment, 

' J«bn Major ■>>■ thkt * I'lldicr offered him tb* keya o( U» oaall* m 
lh» point of K ipeiu. uid tlikt Mkloolin, appmachmg liicMitloiuljr tu r«- 
• pierced through the cje. ffitltria d* gtttU Seotonm, 
). iii. up. S- 
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appears at her best wheu she comes to die. She has nam 
doue n'ith fastings aod feet-washings, and, as a peniten^ 
turns her eye to the cross, which, let us hope, she ( 
despite the many obstructions — Iielps she deemed them— 
which she had industriously piled up betnixt her soul and 
the Saviour. Her earnest simple utterances, ber tears, the^ 
psalms now so sweet to her, and the promises of Ho^Jj 
Scripture turned by her into prayers, give us a higher idea 
of lier piety, and pourtray more tndy her character, we an 
persuaded, than the high-wrought encomiuma of Turcot, i 
which he claims for Queen Margaret an all but perfec 
holiness. 

Mai-garet had been ailing for half a year. And i 
her sick chambei" on the Castle rock, lonely and anxioue^ 
she could not help following in ininginutJon her husband 
and sons to the fateful fields of Northumbria, and picturing 
to herself what was destuied to be but too literally reali: 
On the fourth day before that on which there came i 
from the battlefield — the very day on which the king fell — ^ 
Margaret's forebodings of some near calamity were so strong 
that she could not refrain from commuuicating them to her 
attendants, " Perhaps," said she, " on this very day such I 
heavy calamity may befal the realm of Scotland as has not 
l)een for many ages past" " The disease gained ground, atu 
death was imminent," soys Turgot'a informer. "Her faoef 
had already grown pallid in death, when she directed that I 
and the other ministers of the sacred altar along witli i 
should stand near her and commend her soul to Christ by 
our psalms. Moreover, she asked that there should be 
brought to her a cross, called the ' Black Cross,' which sbo_| 
always held m the greatest veneration. . . . When at last i 
was got out of the chest and brought to her, she received S 
with reverence, and liid her best to embrace it and Idas i^ 
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[and several times ahe signed hereelf with it Although 
I'Vvery part of her body was now growing cold, still as long 
1 the wannth of life throbbed at her heart she continued 
Bstedfast iu prayer. She repeated the whole of the fiftieth 
■jMalm,^ and placing the cross before her eyes, she held it 
Itiiere with both her hands." 

It was at this moment that Eadgar, just arrived from the 
ilwttle, entered her bedroom. The shoclt of his message was 
[more, he saw, than the emaeiated frame before him couM 
■ snstain. He forbore to speak it. But Margaret read it in 
her son's face. " I know it, my boy," she said, with a deep 
"I know it." She now prepared for instant de- 
parture. She at once began the prayer iu the liturgy of the 
, saying, " Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to the 
Eirill of the Father, through the co-operation of the Holy 
Ifaoet, hast by Thy death given life to the world, deliver 
" As she was saying the words ' deliver me,' " Bays the 
" her soui was freed from the chains of the body, 
And departed to Christ, the author of tme hberty." * She 
breathed her last on the 16th November 1093, just four 
days after her husband had fallen in battle on the Imnks of 
^the Alne, Northumbria." 

The morning and the evening of Margaret's life were alike 

Kdarkened by heavy clouds, between which there shone forth 

t noOD of singular brilliancy. She exhibited amid the strong 

;)its and shadows of her career an admirable e<iuammity of 

loul and great stability of character. She was large of heart, 

Mpacious of intellect, more studious of the happiness of 

' iSitj not thii be k miataka for the fif Cy-flric psulm t 

* TuTgot, Lyl of Si MargarcJ, pp. 75-79. 

* Fordun lays Margaret died id Edinbnrgb "in 'oelro piullantm," 
•ooordtog to the CbroDicle of iMailrou. WyntoD Myi the sune in hin 
Origipiaie Croiiitil, placing her death "In-til tho Castelle of Edyn- 
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others than of her own, aiid wliolly devoted to a ooontry on 
the shore of which she had stepped as a fugitive and e\ile, 
when a chivalrous prince took her bj the hand, and led her 
to a seat beside himself on the throne of his realm. She 
repaid his generous love by her wise counsels, and her efforts 
to refine and elevate th« manners of his court, and improve 
the dress, the dwellings, and the trading relations of his 
subjects. 

But if we would form a just estimate of the influence of 
Xlai^ret for good or for evil on Scotland, we must enlai^ 
our view, and take other considerations into acoount besides 
her personal \'irtueB and the ephemeral benefits which sprang 
out of them. These are " the good," which the poet tells us, 
is interred with men's bones, but they may be conjoined 
with the "e\Tl" that lives after them. The course of a 
nation may he fatally, although imperceptibly, altered, and 
only after the lapse of centuries can the nature of tlie revolu- 
tion it has undet^ne be rightly uiiderBtoud, and its disas- 
trous issues duly measured. Margaret and Scotland are an 
exemphfication of this. Had Margaret brought with her a 
love for the scriptural faith and simple worship of the 
Scots, the uation to its latest age would have called the day 
blessed on which she set foot on its soil. Unhappily she 
cherished a deep-seated prejudice agaiust the Scottish 
ligion, and, believing that she was doing an accept 
service, she strove to supplant it. The revolution she: 
augiiratcd was at war with the traditions of the nation, 
opposed to the genius of the people, and while it did not 
make the Scots good Catholics, it made them bad Christians. 
The system of irrational beliefs which Quecu Margaret intro- 
duced destroyed intelligence and fettered conscience, and so 
paved the way for the entrance of feudal slavery by wl 
was followed, and which flourished in Scotland along 
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it. It is noteworthy that Roman OatUoliciaiu &ud the 
feudal aystetn came togctlier. The fuiidanieiital principles 
uf the Roman Church, it has been remarked by the historian 
Robertson, "prepare and break the inind for political servi- 
tude, which is the firmest foundation of civil tjTaunj," ' 

No finer spectacle can we wish to contemplate than Queen 
Margaret, if we restrict our view to her shining \'irtue8 and 
her heroic austerities. She is seen moving like a being from 
another sphere in Malcolm's court, meek, gracious, loving, 
and maintaining her stedfast mind alike amid the storms 
that raged around her in her youth, the splendours that shone 
upon her in her mid-day, and the deep, dark shadows that 
again gathered about her at the close. But we must not 
sacrifice our judgment at the shrine of sentiment, nor so fix 
our gaze upon the passing glory of a moment as not to see 
what comes after. When we turn from Margaret the woman 
to Margaret the queen, and trace the workings of her policy 
beyond the brief period of her life onward Into the subse- 
quent centuries, we foi^et the radiant \ision ui the darkness 
of the picture that now rises to our view. It is the s]iectacle 
of a land overspread by ignorance, of a priesthood wealthy, 
proflignte, and dominant, and a people sunk in the d^rad- 
big worsliip of fetishes. 8uch issne had the changes M'liich 
were initiated in Scotland by Queen Margaret 

Margaret had added a kingdom to the empire of the 
Papacy, but an hundred and fifty years passed away before 
Rome acknowledged the gift. We do not blame her for being 
so tardy in bestowing her honours where they were so well 
diijer\'ed ; we rather view the fact as corroborative in jmrt 
of what we have ventured to suggest, even, that the changes 
effected by Margaret were not very perceptible or marked in 
her own day, and that it was not till a century and a half 

' RobertMJQB /TiVorji o/ScoWnnrf. ii, 183. 
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uhat Rome was able to estimate the magnitude of the 
dervice rendered by the Scottish Queen. At length in the 
year 1250, under Pope Innocent IV., Queen Margaret re- 
ceived the honour of canonization. It is for services, not 
graces, that Rome reserves her highest rewards. Margaret 
might have been as fair as Helen, or as learned as Hypatia 
or Olympia Morata ; she might have been as pious as the 
mother of Augustine, or as virtuous as the wife of the 
Roman Foetus; but unless she had enlarged the bounds, 
of the Papal sway by the addition of a great kingdom, a 
place among "those who reign in heaven" would never 
have been assigned her by those whose prerogative it is to 
say who shall sit on the thrones of the Papal Valhalla. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 

A.D. 1093—1124. 

DONALD BANE — KOJG EADGAR — ALEXANDER L — ALEX- 
ANDER'S BATTLE WITH THE BISHOPS — ALEXANDER'S 
VOW AND MONASTERY OF INCHCOLM. 

There conies what appears another breakdown in the affairs 
of the Scots. Malcolm Canmore and his queen are dead, 
and the throne is vacant. The same year (1093) died 
Fothad, Bbhop of St Andrews, the last of the Colunibnii 
biabopa, leaving vacant the chief ecclesiaatical seat of the 
kingdom. We behold both Church and State in Scotland 
at this hour without a head ; and, what waa strange, there 
could not be got at the moment either monarch for the 
empty throne, or bishop for the vacant see. Tliis two-fold 
vacancy is surprising whcu we take into acconut that 
Malcolm had left behind him nunierons sous, and that 
Margaret had made it the chief buBiuesH of her life to place 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of her liingdom on what she 
deemed a proper footing. This poaitiori of affairs was con- 
trary to every forecast, and not more disappointing thaii it 
was dangerous to the peace of the kingdonu 

Symptoms arc not wanting that the popularity of the 
reigning family had of late been on the wane, and that the 
attachment of the nation to the throne was weakening. 
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!xpect to see the Scots take 
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Scone, and there anoint hira as king, t'nder tbe e 
law E^dgar was the undoubted heir of tlie crown, 
from doing bo, the Scots elected as king the brother o 
late monarch, Donald Bane, or Donald the White, the hdr 
under the old but now abrogated law of the rojal succeaeion. 
Donald Bane \s said to have seized the throne, but tiiis he 
could not have done unless there had been a powerful 
party in the nation in his favour. Tliis we know there 
was, and we know also that they made it a reason for re- 
jecting the son and choosing the brother of the late king 
that ]\[Hlcolm " had corrupted the discipline of their an- 
cestors." ' By adopting the measures of his queen, Malcolo 
had given offence to the C'oluniban sentiment of 
He had roused a feeling which, though latent dm 
his lifetime, showed it&elf now that he was dead.] 
Neither Malcolms A-alour nor Mai^ret's >-irtues conU , 
make the Scot^s condone the suppression of their ancient 
church. This policy nearly cost Malcolm's posterity the 
throne of Scotland. In truth they did lose it for a time; 
and if they came again to possess it, they owed their i 
covery of it not to any spontaueous or repentant movem 
on the )>art of the nation, but to the interposition of the a 
of England, 

Apart altogether frxtm consideratiuos of religion, the |>olk 
of Maloolra C^more aod his queen va^ pernicious i 
<k6tnicti>%\ It tumctl the Scots badnnrd oo their ste 
mnd set them Ino^ing ou « patb wfaicfa for litem coiitd h 
ao oading bat ctwue. It stivcfc at the niots of their unity 
bx dcstn^iag that vrhk^ wu iwe-cmiocntly and before all 
oAntlnii^tbccenail and bond of their tutioo. It effaced 
those trndhJoOB which woe a recool of great acttum aJnwdy 
, paifcnn e d, and aperpetwaiiMBpiiatioa to BtagreMcr achieve- 
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t ments in time to come, traditions wliich had niadu grooves 

' for thought iind channels for action, and which had stamped 

I the nation its strong individuality, to lose which would 

be to lose its manliness ; traditions, in fine, which formed the 

taudniarks of the path by which the Scots must advance if 

I their futui-e was to be worthy of their past. Malcolm's policy 
crushed out all these moulding and iuspiritig footprints. No 
wonder that the Scots halted four centuries on their march. 
But it is not Malcolm alone who must bear the blame. The 
shephcrdfi of the people slumbered at their post. The 
nation, there is reason to think, had become apathetic, and 
slumbered on while being enclosed in the net of Rome and 
the chains of feudal slaver.-. 
The years during which Donald Bane occupied the throne 

(were years of strife and wretchednes.'!. He had reigned 
only six months when he was expelled from his scat by 
Duncan, a son of Malcolm by his first marriage. Recovering 
it after a year, Donald Bane reigned other three years, when 
he was finally driven from the throne, and Eadgar, the son of 
Malcobn, got possession of it, partly by armed assistance which 
bia uncle, Edgar Aetheling, who still lived, had influence to 
obtain from the English monarch. 
With Eadgar, whom we now see on the throne of Scotland 

t{1097), returned the policy of his father and mother. He en- 
couraged the Saxon and Norman nobles to settle in his king- 
dom, dowering them with lands, and placing them in posts of 
influence. Tliis gave umbrage to his Scottish subjects, as it 
had done in the days of Malcolm his father, being one of the 
Cunses whieli helped to draw away tlie hearts of the Scots from 
his houiK* and dynasty. T)ic measures pursued by father and 
aon refined the manners of the Scots and introduced a change 
of speech, the Gaelic now beginning to fall into disuse, and 
■the Sason, that is, the lowland Scotch, to come in its room. 
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These benefit^ however, had attendant upon them ( 
drawbRcks which fully counterbalanced them. With the 
Saxon tongue came Saxon iastitutious, and exotic plants are 
seldom so vigorous or »o valuable as native growths. 

Eadgiar was an amiable man, but a weak niler. He pos- 
sessed ill prominent degree that one of hia mother's quali- 
ties, which was the least estimable of all her manv endow- 
mente. He had a superstitious pietr. This proved a source 
of emolument lo the monks, and led Eadgar to give himsdf ■ 
to the pious and congenial work of the restoration of roonae 
teries, among which was Coldingham, which had been de-l 
strojed by the Danes. At the same lime he gave the town 
of Sninton to the n]onk» of St Cuthbert, and imposed on 
the men of Coldiughamshire an annual tax of half a mark of 
silver for each plough.' E^lgar r«igtied nine years, and died 
without issue. We dismiss rapidly those kings in whose 
breasts an English education and the adoption of an alien 
&uth had corrupted if not extinguished the Scottish heart 

Alexander, anotber of Mai^aret's sons, next mounted the 
throne 0107). Alexander iwssessed in even more etnineot 
degree than hb brother i^dgar his mother's cbaractenstic 
piety, but be did not add thereto, like E<lgar, her gracious 
disposition. His impetuous and savage lemiier procured for 
lum among his coutempuraries the cj-ithct of " fierce." " He 
■was," says Ailred, Abbot of Ki^*BUX. who was bis cotem- 
porary, " afiable and humble to the monks and clei^. but 
inexpressibly terrible to his otbcr subjects" ^Nlien the 
report of his great sMietity rvached tbe Highlands, sonw 
young nobles, l>elie%'ii^ (bat they had a manortlte*'cow]"<in 
the ihrvtne, thought the ot^'o)>iMti iiitiiii: for settHug th«tr nu- 
adjusted tiuarrvU. Th*- i ■ ■ i- an out(»«ak of 

violence. But they wen- >~ i by thearrii-alitT 
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Alesauder amongst them. A few swift and crushing strokes 
made these turbulent spirits glad to be at peace with their 
sovereign, and on terms of good neighbourhood among them- 
selves. This display of vigour at the opening of his reign 
procured for himself and his kingdom tmnquilhty during the 

It of his life. 

Alexander's enei'gy was now turned into another channel 

le exaltation of the church was henceforward the one 
object to which his labours were devoted. The church, 
however, which Alexander wished to edify and exalt was 
not the old church of his ancestors, but the new church 
which his mother Mai^ret had set up in Scotland, Xor 
were his ways of working the old Coluuiban methods, viz., 
transcribing the Scriptures and circulating them among his 
snbjecto; they were the newer modes imported from Rome, 
which consisted mainly in the intervention of a body of 

iests, who could open the kingdom of heaven, and bestow 
and salvation on men by rites known only to theni- 

Ives, or at least efBcacious only in their hands. Alexander 
ie every provision for the suitable and honourable main- 
ie of men whose services were so inestimable. He re- 
built the church of St Michael at Scoue, and planted there 
a colony of canons regular of St Augustine (1115) known as 
Mack canons, whicli he and hia Queen Sibylla, daughter of 
Henr}' I. of England, had brought from St Oswald's monas- 
tery, near Pontefract' He completed the Abbey of Duu- 
femilme, which his father had begun, and greatly enriched its 
reeources. He gifted, moreover, the church of St Andrews, 
already wealthy, with the lauds of Boar-rink, so called fioni 

drcadfiil boar, the terror of the neighbourhood, which was 
(o iuf(»t these parts. Winton has described the char- 
Itio ceremony which accompanied the gift. The king's 

I F^rdua. Scolkhran.. v. 37. 
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" comely steede of Araby," magnificently accoutred, 

led up to the high altar, and his Turkish annour, bis shield, 

and his lance of silver were presented to the church. 

The See of St Andrews may be said to have ceaaed 
by tliis time to be a Columban institution without ha\'iiig, 
become formally a Roman one. It was in a state of traa^ 
tion, occasioning great uneasiness and trouble to Al 
ander 1. The plan of Romanising the Scottish Church 
far from proceeding smoothly ; difficulties were springing 
at everj' step. After the death of Bishop Fothad, who, 
we have seen, went to his grave in the same year as Malcolm 
and Margaret, the See of St Andrews remained vacant for 
fourteen years, Xone of the native clergy, it would 
were willing to accept the dignity, and the chair went 
be^ng. This shows, we think, how far the Columbas' 
clergy were from sympathising with the innovations at' 
Queen Margaret, and thnt the C'olumban clement still tO', 
tained considerable strength in the nation. At last Tuigo^' 
whom we have already met in the Dunfemdine conferenci^ 
was chosen by Alexander I. to be Bishop of St Andrewflt 
Turgot was of Sa,\on descent ; his career had been 
cheiiucred one, nor did tiis election to the episcopal 
bring him a more peacefid life, for now the Archbtsliop 
York and King Alexander began ipiarrelling over his con\ 
sccration. The Archbishop claimed the right to consecntta' 
as the ecclesiastical superior of Scotland, which, he affirmed, 
lay within his province of York, The king refused to 
knowledge this claim of jurisdiction, and Turgot's 
tion stood over for some years. .\t last an expedient wns 
hit u(>on. That exi)edient was the reservation of the rights, 
of l»«th sees, and the cousecration was proceeded with. It^ 
was now that the first step was taken towanis the suppi 
■ Wintom L iW. 284. 
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ion of the Ciildeea. To Tui^ot ou his appoiiitnieut ii» 
^loBhop was given power over all their establishments. " In 
Jays," we read, " the whole rights of the Keledei over 
whole kingdom of Scotland passed to the bishopric of 
'St Andrews." His brief occupancy of office prevented 
Turgot using this power, and for some time longer the 
Caldces were left in the undisturbed possession of their 
rightfi and heritages.' Tni^ot found his new dignity beset 
with difficulties. Misunderstandings sprang up between 
him and the king, and, after a year's occupancy of his see, 
he resigned it, and went back to Duriiain, where he was 
content to ilischarge the office of prior, which he had held 
before he tjuitted that abbey to assume the mitre of St 
Andrews. He did not long survive his retirement. He 
died in 1115.^ 
There came another long vacancy in the see of St 
idrewa At last iji the year 1120, Alexander turned his 
[iBfea to Canterbury in quest of a new bishop, but only to 
verify the saying that " one may go farther and fare worse," 
The Scottish monarch believed that now he would be rid of 
the battle of the two jurisdictions. The nearer See of York 
had claimed the supremacy of the Scottish Church, but the 
more distant Canterburj-, Alexander thought, would ad- 
vance no such claim. There was no instance on record of 
Archbishop of Canterbury ha\'ing consecrated a Bishop 
St Andrews, or of having claimed the right of doing so. 
Accordingly King Alexander wrote to Italph, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, requesting him to send him a suitable person 
for his vacant See of Scotland, for tlie Bishop of St Andrews 
Was still the one bishop in Scotland ; tlieorotieally it was 
the primacy of lona transferred to St Andrews. On receipt 

3a : SCnbb'i ■.nd Hwldan'i Couaeilt, p. 178. 
! Simttm Iff Ihirham, p. 208. 
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of the letter, Archbishop Balph despatched Eadmer, a monk 
of Canterbury, to the Scottish monarch. Eadmer was a 
disciple of the gi-eat Anselm, and fully shared Ids Qiaeter's 
exalted views of tlie church's jurisdiction, which had ofteuof'; 
than once brought down upon him the frown of his sovereign,' 
and compelled him to quit the kingdom. On Eadmer's 
anival in Scotland, the king soon discovered that he should 
have to fight the old battle of jurisdiction over again, only 
in a more acute form. Turgot's pretensions menaced the 
independence of the Scottish Church, but the pretensions of 
Eadmer struck at the independence of the Scottish kingdi 

Firat came the investiture of the new bishop. Ea( 
refused to submit to lay investiture, by accepting the 
and crozier fi'om the hands of the king. The dispute 
settled by a compromise. Tlie bishop-elect took the ring 
from the king in token of subjection to Alexander in tem- 
porals. The crozier was laid on the altar, and taken thence 
by Eadmer himself, in token of his independence in spirituals. 
Xext came the question of consecration, which was a still 
more crucial one. Eadmer insisted on being consecrated by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury', resting bis plea on the all^a- 
tion that the See of Canterbury held the primacy over the 
whole of the British Islantls. Canterbury had been the See of 
Augustine, whom the Pi^ipe sent to England with full powers, 
and who in virtue thereof claimed to govern with eqi 
authority on both sides of the Tweetl, and to be the spiril 
autocrat of the whole island. The Scottish king had peuel 
tioD to see what this claim amounted to, and the anomi 
condition into whicii it would bring his kingdom. Scotit 
would present the contradictory spectacle of political ini 
pendence and eccle8iaati^;al bondage. This state of thi 
would issue in no long time in the destruction of both libei 
and the supremacy of the King of England, as well ob of 
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THE FATAL CHAIR OF ST 

Archbishop of Canterbury, over the kingdom of Scutleiad. 
Although the spirit of hia mother wau stroDg in him, Alex- 
ander was not prepared to make a concession like this to 
priestly arrogance. 

At an interview one day between the king and the bishop, 
: matter was abruptly and conchisively brought to an 
Eadmer was pressing for permisHion to go to Canter- 
r and receive consecration at the hands of Archbishop 
Ralph. Alexander protested in plain tonns that he would 
never permit the Scottish bishop to be subject to the primate 

Bof Enghind. " Xot for all Scotland," replied E^dmer, " will 
[renounce being a monk of Cantertury." "In that case," 
RJoiued the king, " I have gained nothing by applying to 
Canterbury for a bishop." The haughty monk gave the ring 
back to the king, firom whom he had received it, and laid 
the crozier on the altar whence he had taken it with his 
own hand, and quitterl the kingdom. 

The monk of Canterbury had shaken the dust from bi» 

feet and was gone, but Alexander's troubles in connection 

with his bisliopric of St Andrews were not yet at an end. 

He made other two attempts to fill the vacant see. Fordun 

has given us two obscure names chosen in succession by the 

king for the dignity, but in each cose the bishop-elect died 

b efore consecration. Verily the epithet " fatal " may with 

^■■iDre propriety be applied to the " chair " of St Andrews 

^^■fen to the " stone " of Scone. Death or calamity dogs the 

^^■epB of all who have to do with it. Wo have seen King 

^^Bexaniler nominate four men to this spiritual throne, and 

^HrIj' ouc of the four has been able to mount into it, and he 

^tor only a single year. A fifth and Bnal attempt does the 

king make to tind a bishop. His choice now fell on the 

e Augustine monks, which we have seen him 

, Scone. Prior Robert (if the Auguatines was 
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an EDglishman, but, knowing his character iind qualifica- 
tions, the king thought the selection a safe one. He was 
consecrated in 1124 bj the Archbishop of York, the rights 
of both sees being reserved aa in the case of Bishop Turgot. 

Considering how much vexation Alexander had had with 
his one Bishop of St Andrews, we should have thought that 
he would have been careful not to multiply functiouarie.i 
which were apt, once installed, to kick against the power 
that created them. Sucli, however, was not the inference 
which the king drew from his experience of tlie ways of 
bishopH. Instead of diminishing he increased their number. 
To his one bishopric of St Andrews he added the dioceses 
of Moray and Dunkcld. Of the persons appointed to these 
sees we know nothing besides their names. The northern 
diocese of Moray was presided over by Gregorius, while 
Cormac ruled at Dunkcld. We hear of no disputes respect- 
ing jurisdic-tion arising iu either diocese, from which wc 
infer that the holdera of tlieee Celtic sees were more sub- 
8er^■ient to the royal will than the more powerful and lest, 
manageable Bishop of St Andrews, 

The reign of Alexander 1. was now drawing to its cl( 
still he did not relax, but rather quickened his efforts to 
realise the programme of ecclesiastical change which his 
mother had devised but did not live to cany out. To make 
St Andrews the Canterbury of Scotland, aa Canterbury was 
the Rome of England, was the object of his devout ambition. 
He ceased not with ediiying diligence to found monasteries 
to import foreign monks, — the soil of ScotUud not 
adapted as yet for the rearing of that special product,- 
collect relics, to pronde vestments for the priests, and veaeelH 
for the service of the churches. As the result of Alexander' 
])ious and unremitting laliours, the land began to be ch'jinaed 
from the stains which five centuries of Columbun hcterodt 
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liad left on it Morning nnd night its air was hallowed by 

the soft chimes of inattins and veapere rising from convent 

or cell, and floating over wood and hamlet. Its roada began 

to be sanctified by the holy feet of palmer and pilgrim, shod 

and unshod : and its streets and rural lanes to be variegated 

by troops of reverend men, cowled and uncowleil, in frock 

of white, or black, or grey, begirt with rope, and having 

roeary hung at their girdle, as men who were habitually 

tiratchfnl unto prayer, and ready to respond to any sudden 

of tlic devotional mood which migtit demand esprcs- 

don, and had all the implements at hand to ban or bless, to 

Ranctify the living or shrive the dying. Tlic long severed 

land, putting off its Columban weeds and decking itself in 

in attire, was making ready to be received in the nest 

into the great Church of the West 

Among the last of the pious labours of Alexander was one 

idertakcn in fulfilment of a vow which he had made in 

^unuttancGS of great peril. The king was crossing the 

Iferth at Queensferry on business of State, wlien a violent 

pile sprang up in the south-weBt and carried his vessel 

iwa the firth. The fury of the tempest was such that the 

,1tiDg and his attendants gave themselves up for lost. \Miile 

by the waves, the king made a vow to St Columba, 

imising the saint, if he should bring him safe to the island 

Aomona (Inchcolme), which the sailors were toiling to 

•h, be would erei^t there a monument which should be a 

:ing proof of gratitude to his protector, and a harbour and 

Mfbge to tempest-tossed and shipwrecked mariners. His 

Jirayers were heard, as he believed, for soon to his glad 

enrprisc and that of his atttendants, Aemona was reached. 

The king on landing was welcomed by an eremite, who waa 

the solo inhabitant of the island. Tliis man's whole sub- 

aifltence was the milk of a single cow, and the shell-fiah 
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picked from the rocks or gathered on the aea-shore. These 
dainties the king and liia attendanta were content to ehare 
with the solitary during the three daj's the storm kept them 
prisoners oa the island. Such is the story as told by Bower, 
Abbot of Inehcolme, who saw a miracle in the stonn that 
led to the founding of the monastery. We may accept the 
facta without granting the miracle. 

After his departure from the island, the pious king did 
according to his vow. He laid the foundations of a monas- 
tery on Aemona, and dedicated it to St Columba, by whose 
powerful interposition he had been rescued from perishing 
in the tempest. He had not the satisfaction, however, of 
seeing the edifice completed, for he died in the following 
year (1124), and it fell to the lot of his successor, David I., 
to carry out the intentions and fulfil the vow of Alexander. 
No more grateful task could King David I. have had assignf 
him. The building was prosecuted with diligence. In 
course a noble pile graced the rock which had given 
to Alexander from the waves. A body of August!] 
canons were brought hither and put in possession, and so 
amply endowed was the monastery with lands in various 
parts of the kingdom, that there was not the least danger of 
its inmates ever being reduced to the necessity of going in 
quest of aheil-fisli to eke out their subfliateuce, as the aoUta; 
had been obliged to do whom the king found on the 
when cast uiJon it by the storm. lu the year 1178 
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' The researcihei of Dr William Roia in the ohftrters of the &foDa>lar7 
of Inchcolmo and the DocibriBtU MS. make it undoulited th»t the 
monutery waa foiindod by Alexander 1. in 1023. " Statemeati," ^;b 
Dt Rou, " are to be found iu the oharteri uf the Monastery, which poiot 
to pogseMioiu ovDed by the tmnans as far back as the reign of AJexaader 
the Fint." — Aberdovr and Inchrolmt : Being Hittorirai XolietM oj tkt 
Pariah and Atomslery. By thcRev. Willi»m Rou, LL.D. Edia., ISSfi, 



p. 61. A work whioh cont»iiiB muoh interesting, c 
information rep^ding the Monaitery of iDobcoIiue. 
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motiftftterj' was confiriDed by a Bull of Pope AlexaDder the 
Third. In his Bull the Pope takes "the church of St 
Colme's Inch under our protection, and that of St Peter." 
There follows a long list of privileges and beritageB— lands, 
churches, tofts, molturce, tisbiogs — all of which the Bull of 
Pope ^Vlexander securer to the monastery in perpetuity.' 
Scotland's obligations to this monastery are considerable. 
I In the year 1418 we find Walter Bower occupying its chair 
■•■ abbot, for though at first Incbcolme was a priory, it ulti- 
pnatcly became an abbey. Eschewing the jtomps and plea- 
mrcA which his rank an abbot pot within bin reach. Bower 
gave his time to labours which have been fruitful to h» 
oountry. He was the continuator of Fordun's SciAukronicoa, 
indeed the compiler of the better half of it, a work wluL-h w 
one c^ tlie aoaroee of Scottish hit<tory. lie was a man of 
tnu) pietf, despite the superstitions that 6ourishcd all round 
Um. He saw & miracle in the storm which led to the found- 
ing of hn nunuMterr, but we excuse him when we read bis 
tendo' and pathetic words. Writing of tJbe year 138o, lie 
mjB: "Id this aatnc year, I, wfao have composed theaaj 
•nteoces, and who throughout the tiret IkkAs am caDedl 
Seriptor, w»» bom into the world. Ob ! that I night a 
hmg leave it in purity. I die dailv, seeing every day a p 

' IiM^M"'i— vai nailed >i^ explond by Sir JasM S if fl B . 
ptu, |ihyili-i»ii. it b waO kMwa, ntwrad the rtnia of ppolM«ilri«l Mr 1 
Vyaet— iiil bdJ mitttj&dml bovnioM wt» ItM MtiiiaMteB fiaU. Wal 

ind Or WiOwB Bw Mjii« : » A BMn boOfiiV is Aa ^riM o( tfae Abfarn 
hat btelj attncted a gtoi dtal al Botice, a^ baa erca | 
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of my life ia taken away. I have passed through five of tht 
great periods of man's bfe ; and it seems to me as if t 
time past of my life hati glided away as yesterday ; and 
while I spend this very day I divide it witli death." 

A yet higher distinction niay the Monastery uf Inchcolme 
claim : it gave a martyr to the Reformation. Ttiomas Forret, 
better known as the Vicar of Dollar, was one of the canuoft 
of Inchcolme. His pure character, his benevolent life, and 
his tn^ic fate, have invested his memory with a touching 
interest. While in the monastery, unlikely as the place was, 
he lighted on a spring, the waters of which were sweeter 
than any he had tasted heretofore. The circumstances at- 
tending this discovery were far enough from giving promise 
of any such blissful result as that to which they ultimately 
led. A dispute bad broken out between the canons and the 
abbot, the fonner affirming that the latter had fraudulentljr 
deprived them of a portion of their daily mauitenance. 
Foundation Book of the monastery was appealed to. 
book was produced, and the canons fell to searching 
charter of their rights, not doubting that it would enable 
them to nmke good their plea agaiost their abboL The 
abbot, however, had the art to wile the book from the 
canons and to give them instead a volume of Augustine. 
Forret gave himself diligently to the reading of this book, 
and found in it what was infinitely more precious to him 
than if it had made him abbot of Inchcolme and of every 
monastery in the kingdom to boot. He saw in it the Way 
of Life, through the obedience and blood of Jesus Christ. 
Forret souglit to communicate to his brother canons a know- 
ledge of his great discovery, that they too might repair to 
the same fountain and partake with Itim of tlio heavenly 
joys. The abbot took alarm ; he saw the plague of here 
about to break out in Lis community. The Monastery i 
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Inchcolme, of bo ancient and orthodox a lineage, a school 
of LutheraniBm ! Rather the waves should cover it, or war 
raze it to its foundations, than that the stigma of heresy 
I should be affixed to it. The abbot, however, gave Forret 
an honourable disniissaL He sent him to serve the land- 
ward Cliureh of Dollar, where he might vent his Lutheran 
notions in the sequestered air of the Ochils without briuging 
I an evil report upon his monastery. The sequel ia well 
I known. The Vicar of Dollar preached the doctrine of a free 
I justification to his parishioners of the valley of the Devon, 
and after a brief ministry he sealed his doctrine with his 
blood at the stake. The glory of the Monastery of Inch- 
colme is. not that it had a king for its founder, but that it 
had a Walter Bower in the list of its abbots, a volume of 
AuguRtinc in its library, and, last (ind highest, a Thomas 
Forret among its canoDB. 




DAVID I, AND NEW AGE Of EUROPE — DAVID'S PEBSON^ 
QnALITIES AND HABITS — WAH TO RESTORE 

ANGLO-SAXON LINE IN ENGL^VND BATTLE OF ' 

STANDAUD. 



Alexander dying without issue, David, the youngest of 
the Bona of Malcohn Canniorc and Queen Margaret, ascended 
the throne (1124). The acccsBion of David Bynchronises 
with a great epoch in the history of Euroiie. For some 
centuries the ecclesiastical authority had been slowlj but 
steadily gaining upon the civil power, and iindennining 
fbundatioDB. Under the insidious working of the former, 
sphere within which kings were to exercise their autboril 
and nations their independence was continually narrow- 
ing, and all the while the spiritual was ae constantly widen- 
ing the limits of its jurisdiction, and boldly pushing its 
arrognnt claims to absolute and supreme sovereignty. 

T^ctto lolly pretensions it based on its higher origin 
natiirv. It was spiritual, nnd must take preceilence of wl 
wiui tcniponil ; it was from heaven, and must therefc 
goTOnt, and not he governed by what was merely terrest 
It cUinictl, iu fact, to be able to pnxlnce in writing a di' 
chMlM*. setting it over the whole of mundane society, 
comuuiDiling kings and all in authority to be obedient to 
WWn it found tlmt it eould not obtain the submission 
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Ftaen simply hy the dogmatic proclamation of this vast prfl- 
I rogative it had recourse to the swortL The prolonged and 
r.«aiigumai7 conflict to which this claim gave rise is known 
I in history as " the war of the mitre against the 'empire." 
I This war was waged betwixt the |iontifls of Italy and the 
I «mperors of Gerniauy. Nevertheless although tliese were 
1 the two powers immediately concerned, there was not a 
|i kingdom in Europe that had not a stake in the controversy, 
■'-cceing what was aimed at was the BuboFdiuation of the civil 
vjnagiBtracy all over Christendom, and the installation of a 
K'j^iritual magistracy in its room, mth its centre and head at 
I Kome. This was what lay under the claim of the pontiff 
r to the investiture of bishops. It seemed plausible and right 
that the spiritual monarch of Christendom should appoint 
his spiritual prefects and magistrates throughout nil his 
, dominions, but a moment's reflection will show us that this 
rangement lodged the government of Christendom, tem- 
Iporal and spiritual, in one centre, and that centre the papal 



This great war had ended in the triumph of the mitre. It 

I not easy to take in all at once the cUmensioiis of this 

■ nvotutioiL It had turned the world upside down. For 

lome centuries to come the church and not the evi/HTe was 

Bio he the ruler of the nations. Kings and emporurs were to 

wthe subject to pontiffs and bishops. The " church " was to 

Uive full ^etlom to display ^vhat of power was in her for 

r for evil. For this end a large measure of time, as 

KwcU as power was accorded her. The struggle she had 

Vaged had brought her dominion, not for a few years, but 

r three centuries, and if her fitness to reign was at nil 

Irhat she pretended it to be, how great the hapiiiness in 

ture fur the world I Tlie church was to stand at the helm 

Unring the currency of these happy tcnturics. Laymen were 
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to withdraw their unlioly hands from the administratioiil 
of aSaira. They did bo. Century after century the lai^ I 
fell more and more into the background, while the ecclesiaa- I 
tical caste came to the front, aud blossomed into power and I 
wealth and grandeur and great dominion. 

It was juBt when this revohition had been accomplished 
and only a few year^ after the pontiff to whose daring i 
genius it was owing, had gone to the tomb that David cam 
to the throne of Scotland. Did he find his northern king- 
dom untouched by this revolution ? Remote from Rome, 
and the seat of a church which for five centuries had pro- 
tested against her assumptions, one might have indulged the 
hope that Scotland had escaped the spirit of change that 
was abroad. But no ; the theocratic element pervaded the.— 
air of all Christendom. It had reached the shores of Scofcil 
land before David took possession of its throne. Ita tirai ' 
entrance was with the monk Egbert, through whom Borne 
won her first victory in our country, when her emissary pre- 
vailed on the elders of lona to bow their heads and recrav* 
her t«nsure — a little rite hut of vast significance, as are bMM 
the rites of Rome. The door thus set ajar was thrown widfi^ 
open by Quceit Mai^ret. The pope had crept stealthily 
into the chair of Columba under Egbert, covering the tiara 
with the cowL Under Margaret he walked in openly and 
planted his jurisdiction at the heart of the kingdom, thouf 
not without opposition and remonstrnnee. And last of a 
came King David to complete the change which his mother 
had inaugurated. 

Before entering on what was the great event of Darid'a 
reign, and the great labour of his life, let us contemplate 
him as a man aud as a king. He is UDdoubt«dIy one of the 
best of our early princes. In the long line of our monarcbs 
there are few figures thiit <lraw the eye so powerfully to thei 
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or that reward its gaze b^ imparting so much pleasure. In 
I David some of the best qualities of his mother live over 
I iLgain. As a [man he is capable and sagociouB. He is 
I heulthy in his tastes and aniusemcntB. He has sunk nothing 
of hb manhood in the prince: he is courteous in manners, 
benevolent in disposition ; like his mother ho cares for the 
poor, but his compassion and charity do nut take the form 
I of those menial personal services in which Mat^aret bo 
I delighted, and which while they made such hea%7 dcuiandH 
' on her time and strength, did but little, we fear, to diminish 
the pauperism of her husbaud'a dominions. History has no 
rice of which to accuse him. It records against him no dis- 
honoured friendships, no %'iolatcd pledges, no desecrated 
tamily or social ties. He was unstained by treachery or 
cowardice. He shunned the enticements of the wine eup, 
I and he kept himself uncontamiuated by the baser passions 
I in which too many monarchs have sunk character aud nian- 
lloDd. 

King David was a lover of justice. So far as hu could 
rlielp it, no one of his subjects should have cause to say that 
1 he had been wronged in judgment. Ho put his own hand 
I to the work. Though one of the most onerous, ansiuus, and 
I responsible of the functions of royalty, he did not roll over 
I «n his judges the entire burden of the administration of the 
J Uws. He shared the labour mth them, nmking justice all 
rtiic sweeter, and it might be the purer, that it catne direct 
from the royal hand, Tlie sentence was the more wclcomo 
and the more sacred that the royal mouth had spoken it. 
And he was a patient and painstaking administrator. Wo 
see him sitting at the gates of bis paJace waiting there to 
fpve audience to tbc humblest subject, and pronounce judg- 
ment in the humbleat cause. 
David inherited the Norman passion for the cliaite. It 
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was absolute exhilaration to him to vault iDto the sadi 
on a crisp September morning, and uncoupling hound 
falcon, to ride away, followed bj his attendants, through for- 
est and moor, in pursuit of hart and roe, and wild boar. At 
the call of duty, however, he could forego this dearly loved 
sport. Tt would happen at times, so says Ids contempoi 
antl biographer. Abbot Ailred, when the king was in 
saddle and the hawks unleashed for a day's hunting, 
there would come a suitor craving audience of liim. Tlie 
gracious sovereign would instantly dismount, lead the appli- 
cant into his closet, and patiently listen while he explained 
and enforced his suit. The steeds were led back to the 
stable, hound and hawk were returned into the leash, and 
the hunt wiiich had been arranged and looked forward 
with such anticipations of delight was postponed to the 
convenient day. 

David was monarch of a country abounding in e' 
variety of picturesque scenerj-, from the dark glen amid 
rugged Grampians to the soft open and sunny >'ale8 wl 
the Jed or the Dee waters. To him nature o[>eued tlit 
sources of quiet but exquisite enjoyment which she locks 
from the sensualist and the voluptuary. We infer his ap- 
preciation of the beautjfal ui landscape from his frequent 
and extensive peregrinations through his dominions, 
looked at his kingdom with his oi> ii eyes. He invcetigal 
the condition of his subjects by conUict and converse 
them in tlicir dwellings, at the plough, at tbcir hancH? 
cn)ft«, or among their flocks and hcnla. This exercised and 
csteiuUHl his powers of obserMition, and gave him more 
real knowledge of his subjects in the course of a singli: 
journey than be would have aciiuinad in a year from the 
reports of his officers and justiciars. 

While the mounrcb lliiis gathered knowletlgc he at 
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Hunc tiniQ ronped enjoyment. We trace bis movetneuts in 
the numerous cbartera which he i^iued, and which show that 
while there was scarcely any part of liis doniinioiia wliich he 
did not viHit, he was partial to certain spots, and these the 
moRt marked by their natural beauty. He paid occasional 
visitH to the Forest Tower at Dnnfemiline, drawn tliither 
doubtless by the touching memories of his mother rather 
tlian by any natural beauty of which the place can boast. 
Stirling was a favourite residence of the monarch. From 
tlio Itattlemcnts of his castle he could look down on the rich 
com lands of the Carse, through which, in silver}' mazes, the 
Forth would be seen stealing quietly ouwanla to the ocean, 
vbile the incessant flickeriug of light and shade on the 
Ochils gave a magic beauty to the great bounding wall of 
the valley. There was one sjwt within range of David's eye 
to wtiich he would have turned with even greater interest 
than was awakened in him by the rich prospect beneath 
him. But that spot had then no name, and was wholly un- 
distinguished from the rest of the plain. Yet it was not to 
be BO in years to come. One heroic battle was to kindle 
that spot, at a future day, into a glory that should fill the 
world and be a beacon-light to nerve the hero and inspire 
the patriot for all time — Banuockburn I 

Again we find David at Perth, holding court on the 
banks of the .Scottish Tiber, in the midst of scenery than 
which Italy hns hardly anything richer or more romantic to 
■how. AnoD he moves eastward to Glammis or Forfar, 
where the greatest of Scottish straths is bounded by the 
gtBndest of Seottisli mountain chains. Than this immense 
plun, nobler hunting field the monarch could nowhere find in 
Scotland. Where else could hawk spread hiw wings for a 
nobler flight, or hound be unleashed for a longer run, or 
Bleed career over more boundless amplitude of level plain 
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tbao in the spftce betwixt tBe Gnmpians and the ShUawb. 
Moreover, it abcniDded in game of aD kinds, and Da^id often 
came to it to porsDe the sport for wUch it was so well 
adapted, and in which fae took so great a ddigfat. 

Mo\~ing southwards the Itin g woold exchange the Qflua- 
piaiiK for the pastoral Cheviots. We find him at KlelroBe, 
at Kelao, at Jedburgh, and other places on the Border. 
This region had a Ivrical sweetness, and eoftnrss of sccnerv 
which, to one whose tastca were natural and pure, offered a 
charming contrast to the mggednesa of the northern portions 
of Scotland. The light of genius in after dajs was to glorifv 
this re^on. Ballad and romance were to make it classic 
and storied. Meanwhile it possessed attractions which 
perhaps David prized more than these other unsubstantial 
glories which at a fiiture age were to add their attractions 
to it Its parks and forest glades were plentifully stocked 
with game, and if the sport was good, David did not 
concern himself whether it was over common or over cl 
earth that he chased the roe and hunted the H-ild Iwar. 

We find Kmg Da^'id holding court on the Castle Itocl. 
Edinburgh at that day had taken no high plave among the 
cities of Scotland. Its site was strangely nigged and 
even, and gave no promise of ever becoming the seat of 
great and magnificent capital such as it is at this day. Y 
these seeming deformities, it would seem, were the 
peculiarities that recommended this site to Art as a fittJi 
stage for her nmrv-els. Amid these rocky iidges and precipi 
she could display her power, as nowhere else, in overcomii 
the obstacles of nature, anil her skill in converting diflicultii 
into helps, and transfomiing defonnity into l*oaaty 
grandeur. And the result has justiticd her choice, 
hills on which, in David's days, there cowered a few i 
ments mostly of wood, flanked on either wide by unsighl 
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and Bt^nant lochs, and shut in at tlie eastern extremity by 
an eacaqiment of crags, whicli, steep and lofty, frowned over 
ft forest in which, whoever ventured to stray, had to lay hia 
Account with a possible encounter witb the wild boar, a 
chance which tradition says once befell David himself, are 
now the scat of the Scottish metropolis. It is one of Art's 
grandest trimnpha. Here she has given to the world a 
second Athens, only the second Athena excels the first in 
that it has a more romantic site, a grander Acropolis, and 
an Altar in the midst of it on which tLere is no longer the 
inscription, "To the Unknown God." 

Before entering on what was the principal work of David's 
life, and the work most frequently cunuected with his name, 
we shall despatch whatever may be worth narrating in his 
civil and military career. The passion for war was even 
stronger in the Korman than the passion for the chase. 
With David it was the latter passion that was the strongest. 
But though peace-loving in the main we find him at times 
on the battle-field. His relationship to the royal family of 
England drew him into these quarrels. To judge how far 
these armed interferences of his in the afi'airs of his neigh- 
bours, and which, in one instance at least, drew upon him- 
self defeat and upon his army a terrible destruction, were 
jiutifiablu or called for, we must pay some attention to bis 
connection with the royal family of the southern kingdom, 
and the duty which, in David's opinion, that connection im- 
poHcd upon him. Both David and his sister Matilda were 
educated in England. His sister became the wife of Henry 
[. Ucnry Beauclerk (the scholar), as Hume tells us he was 
called, from his knowledge of letters. There were born to 
Henry and Matilda, a son, who was named William, and n 
daughter who bore her mother's name, Matilda or Maud. 

ince William dieil at the age of eighteen, leaving Maud, 
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the niece of Da^-id, heiress preauniptive to the throne i 
England. Maud had been afiiancod (1110) by her iatbi 
though only eiglit years of age, to the Emi>cror of German 
Heury V, On the death of Henry I. (1131) the enipre 
Maud, now a widow, was left by her father's will the h^ 
of alt his domiuions. Another claimant to the throne, hoi^ 
ever, came forward to contest the rights of the prince 
Maud. This was Stephen, also a kiusmau of King Da\i4 
by his younger daughter Marj', and a grandson of WUliil 
the Conqueror by his daughter, the wife to Eustace, Eari ^ 
Bouli^ue. Stephen had long resided in England, 
knowing the disincUnation of the Norman nobility to the n 
of a woman, he boldly seized the crown, and raising an am 
he marche<l northward with great celerity to meet I>a%"id of 
Scotland, now in arms in support of the title of his niece, the 
Empress Maud It was natural that he should espouse this 
side of the quarrel, aud lib conduct in doing so is all the 
more free from the iniputiition of interest or partiality, inas- 
much as he was relatetl to Stephen aa well as to Maud. Uc 
is not to be so easily viuiltcatcd from the charged preferred 
againat him ou tiic ground of the barbarities committed by 
his army on its march into Yorkshire. Thi«e masaacrea and 
devastations were as impolitic as ihey were crueL They en- 
raged the powerful barons of the Xorth of EuglanU, and 
alienated from him Robert de Bros, Walter TEsptv, i 
many olliers. who otherwise would ha^x- nuigeii thcmselvi 
under his standard, and fo^ugfat for t)ic cause of hts niece. 
When the two oombiitnnls met at Duriiam neither I 
hini^r pre)mivtl to commit the issue of the quarrel all i 
onoa to the dev-ii^ittB of a Iwttio. A treaty was patched i 
[ betwixt the Eui;lidi and tbc Scotdi kiru;. in whicli tlie c 
nk »jnvcvl on w^ tbat Pti&cc Ueory, U»e son of I 
David, ^otikl Rvei^it wv«ctit«i« of Ibe cmUobi of Nm 
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Inrlaud. Peace being concluded, Stephen returned to 
london, and tlience passed to Normandy, but felling ulti- 
lately to implement the treaty as regarded the investiture 
of Prince Henry with Northiimbria, the war soon again 
broke out. 

We behold the two kings once more at the head of their 

armies (1138), and the north of England about to be watered 

with torrcuta of Scotch ami English blood. On both sides 

B utmost diligence was shon-n in raising soldiers, and the 

most celerity in moving them to the spot where terrible 

Imttle should decide the quarrel. The Scotch king at the 

head of twenty-six thousand of his subjects penetrated into 

Xorthumbria. The English anny luarehed as far as York 

K^ meet them. The chiefs in comnaand of the Scotch, in- 

^Hnenced by their hatred of the English, disr^arded the 

^Humane wishes of David, and renewed the old depredations 

^K/t Korthumbcrlund, to the disgust of the barons of Yorkshire, 

^Pfteformercorapanions-in-armsof the Scottish monarch. The 

" offended nobles went over to the standard of the enemy. 

Hie two amiiea met at Cutton Moor, near Northalerton. 

.Ailred of Rivaux has given us the speeches delivered on 

both sides before battle was Joined. They are wonderful 

Hpeciniens of rhetoric, taking into account the men from 

whom they came, and the moment at whicli they were 

token. If we may judge from these addresses, the Norman 

rouB were as distinguished orators as they were redoubt- 

B warriors. Their speeches make pleasant reading in the 

, but we may conclude that they were never spoken 

il the field. 

Let ua note the disposition of the two armies. The Eng- 

linh force was the smaller in point of numbers, but the 

richer in those elements which command victory. Its move- 

mts were directed by Norman skill, and its soldiers wi-rt- 

III. s 
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inspired by Nomian valour. Tiie stiindard. which to' 
aloft in the middle of the host, added the poiverful stimuli 
of fanaticJBm to the other iuccntives to valour and com 
It was so remarkable of its kind that it has given its ni 
to the action fought luider it, and which ia knon-n as 
Battle of the Standard." It was a tall pole like the mast 
of a ship, fixed in a moveable car, and bearing a-top a lar^e 
cross, and in the centre of the cross a silver box which en- 
closed the consecrated wafer. Below the cross the bannere 
of St Peter of York, of St John of Beverley, and St Wilfiid 
of Bipon, were seen to float The standard sanctified the, 
host and the cause for which it was in arms, and gave 
every soldier assurance that should he fall in battle he wi 
find the gates of Paradise open for his admission. The 
superiority of his amiour furnished him with a more sohd 
ground of confidence. Tiiis holy ensign was mainly the 
device of Thurstaii, Archbishop of York, whom age 
sickness alone prevented putting on his armour and appf 
ing in the field, 

Massetl around the standard was a compact body of Noi 
knights, clad from head to foot in mail. The front rank 
the army was composed of the infantry, o 
They were flanked on either side by the terrible archers 
England. Even should the Scots break through the ranks ta 
the front and pass unscathed through the deadly shower of 
arrows that awaited them right and left, they had stjll to 
encounter the rock-like mass of Nomiau chivalry at the 
centre. They must break in pieces that all but impenetral 
mass of valour and steel before they could possess thomseb 
of the standard, and claim the victory. 

Behind King David came a numerous but somewhat mo1 
host, variously armed. Hardly was there shire betwixt 
Solway and the Spey which had not sent its contingent 
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this war. Tlic clansmen of the Cirampians M'erc tlicre, nneid- 
iog the clavRiore, and covering thoir bodies with tlie bdioU 
\ricki'r-work shield wliich their aacestors had opposed to 
the Roman sword at the battle of Mons Grampius. Tliere, 
too, were the men of the Scottish Midlands and the Lothiaaa 
with apear and ciiiraKs, From the Western Isles came a 
horde of fighters to confront the foe with their battle-n:se6. 
The bowmen of the boi'dcr couuties mustered on that field, 
as did also the Britons of Cumbria. And there, too, were 
the tierce (ialwcgiaus, brandishing their long pikes, and, like 
their Pietish ancestors of past ages, disdaining the use of 
defensive armour, and making valour to be to them for mail. 
Aroim<l the king rwie a select company of Scottish and 
Norman knights, the latter the party of Maud, who wore 
their coat^ of mail, without, however, any impeachment of 

eir bravery. 

Before encountoriiig the enemy, this host of diverse nation- 
klities had a point of hoiiour to settle among themselves, 
Who shall lead in the assault ? The Galwcgians clamoured 
loudly for the honour as their right. The rest of the army 
objected, for the obvious i-eason that it was risking too much 
to oppose unarmed men to the Norman steel. " Let the 
men-at-arms," said the counsellura of the king, "form the 
front line." The blood of the Galwegians boiled up higher 
'tiwn ever. " What the better," they scornfully asked, " were 

10 Konnans of their mail at Clithcrow ? Were they not fain 

throw away their steel coats ami flee Ixtfore our pikcmen ! " 

'he controversy was getting hotter every instant, and the 

lug, to avoid a ({uarrel at a moment so eritieid, gave orders 
the plan of battle should be as the Galwegians desired. 

They ni«lied forward, shouting their war cry, " Alhau, 

lluiD I " The Knglish front sustained the shock of the 
illcd pikes, and the moment of greatest danger to them had 
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paoeed. The terriUe mistake of lim iiia monDcd |Aaiim 
in tbe van of battle was dow seem mhea it me too latfc Tlw 
loog handle of the weapoo ther carried wasaUvired oathe 
iran haneas agunst whirh it atrnck, and the hafileaB mntt 
was left with onir a broken stalT in his hand at the Mercy of 
the English ewoid. The ranks bdiind iMnsed fonrard, Int 
odIt to hare their weapons ahivend b their tarn, and to stand 
unarmed like their cotDrades in the pccaeace of the eBemr. 
The confit^oQ at the froDt. which waa now gnat, eeriond; 
obstructed the ad^'aoce of the HighlantVag and the iA»- 
nen. Bat to stand idle ^tectaton of the bloodr 6st ww 
mwe than they wen able to do. UBsheatUag their da;- 
moccs and brandMhi^ their battle-axes they lu^ed furmud 
over the bodies ct the bilea [Ae-aHa. Thn made tenriUL- 
havoc in the Bigliah rnaki^ bat whca ther had hewed their 
way to the ceatre of the ScU their u rogresa was am^^ted. 
The KbcBMD knights stood firm. TIwt kept their place ariMiMl 
the staodwd dieathed in steel Tbey re ce iv e d the onset of 
the fix oa the points of their lances, and the ewurds and 
battle-axes of their aanailiiits became mBcrvioeable. Ihe 
T^nglwh archen now saw that the moment had come (or 
makii^ their weapon, wliicfa abeadT had b eco m e the temr 
of the b^thyfieU, to be felt b* the Scots. Fmn both 
flanks they let fly a Aowet of yard-cfeth shafts which did 
tenible execntion. The poaitiaa of the Scots was now in- 
toknUei In front of ikm ww a waD of levelled lancn, 
throagh whidi they coald aot tweak. Above and azomd 
them wns a dood of anwws agaiart which their daymaKi 
and bnttle-axea were pow wkes to defaad them. Alas ! tint 
tbc^ should ever hare been drawn to • field where their blood 
was (o be poared oat m fricly in a ^iwivl which concerned 
tbemaoGttle! 
The ^fating bad h^tnl two boar& The uumbefs who 
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I fallen were about equal on both sides, yet there was no 
Hecided indication how the day would go. At this moment, 
■llowcver, a sniail artifice turned the tide of fortune i^inat 
fte Scots. An English soldier, Bcvcring the head from one 
Kof the many corpses on the field, held it aloft in token that 
B King of the Scots had been slain. The northern army 
1 seized with dismay. King David hastily threw up his 
' visor to show his soldiers that lie was still alive and in the 
midst of them. But the impression produced by the ex- 
hibition of the ghastly trophy could not be undone, and the 
king, judging it useless to prolong the effusion of blood, drew 
off his men fiom the field. He retired witli rather more than 
half the army he had brought with him : the rest were to 

tnni no more. 
I The loes of the Battle of tlie Standard does not appear to 
kftve weakened David's power, or lowered his prestige as a 
niotmrch. He retreated, but did not flee, and his 
reat was conducted iu a style that gave no encouragement 
D the English to pursue. In truth David was not more 
I to tiud himself in his own countrj' than Steplien was 
Fto Bee him out of his. Negotiations were soon thercaller 
opened betwixt the two sovereigns. Had the Scotch and 
English inouan-lis made trial of a conference in the first in- 
stance, they might have been spared the necessity of assem- 
bling fifty thousand of their subjects in anus, and burying the 
one half of them on C'utton Moor. In these negotiations 
l^l^'id gained, ami Stephen conceded, all the objects, one only 
excepted, which had prompted the former to undertake his 
expedition into England. Cumberland was recognised, as 
f ancient right, as under the Scottish sceptre. Henrj% the 
D of King David, a youth of rich promise, but fatetl to die 
, received investiture of Northumberland, as far as the 
rer Tees, and the earldom of Huntingdon. This last 
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princely inherilnnee came to Henrr through hb mother, th* 
daughter of Earl Waltheop. 

This trcatj nits concluded in A.h. 1139. Its proxliuinift 
must have been satis&ctorr so (ar to the Scottish king, 
it dii.1 not include that on irhich doubtlss be laid greatak 
stress. It contained no recognition of the ri^t of his niece, 
the Empress Matid, to the throne of ^Qigland. William the 
Xonnan had been placed od the throoe of that kingdom by 
the battle of Hastings. To reverse the verdict of that field 
King Oand had assembled his annT, aod carried war into 
England. He thou^t to expel Stephen, and bring bode tbe 
old Saxon line of princes. HappiK he wsts unable to effeot 
what he wished. ^Vith his niece on tbe &%I»Ii throat 
Scotland might h»ve been conqnered witboat tbe ntcr- 
posjtion of arms, and the two coanbries qnietlT made oo^ 
to the grie^-oos and lasting injmy of both. Xcitber ooonti; 
Imd as ,Tet de\-eloped its indiiidnalitT, aod tbe lime was not 
i^ for tbe two to lake tbeir pW« br tbe ade of each other 
ttBMtor kugdoots, eqaallj indepatdent, asd mutual woriten 
is tbe aama of libertr. It is trae, no donfat, that tbe war 
of iih p tu d kiiu . with its manr bfeodr ScUs, wmld have 
beta averted. Ind tbe two crowns mmt beca uHlBd, but ^ 
1 of tbe wwU mi mtt A tto tbey Aoeld. far 
Soodnd h«l to 
be pRpaied m isolilaaa as a AstiMC Aeativ for |«tnotic 
and leGpov ■chiBtwratTi of Ae Hornet <m4tr. Awl as 
tegai4s Bi^ud, ber soeytt* aeedcd a c troacBr baad to 
boU it thaa tbe Saxoa. 1Wjft«aiMaiMied,seir-willedXoc^ 
■Ma was leqpBted to fcwfi ia c b e tk tial icdaiHtical Peww 
E ap i 

1V&»»«waU 
Wve ««ak|:r miMitiiil •» tftoc fimfr. mi ibe vsm^^b of 
:be Ett^&li i«:<f4e wc«U kk*T beta ikrfiw Hhaai it e«« 
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became in even the worst times of the Papacy. The Norman 
refused to have a master in his own dominions, and waged an 
intermittent war against the Papal assumptions all through 
till the times of the Reformation. To make way for this 
valorous race the Saxon princes were removed, and all the 
efforts of King David, whether on the battle-field or in the 
council chamber, to effect their restoration, came to nothing. 
The verdict of the field of Hastings could not be reversed, 
nor the Norman displaced from the throne to which the 
great Ruler had called him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



i;iSG DAVIDS KCCLESIASTICAI. POLICY — ERECTION 
FIVE NEW BISHOPRICS — SlrpPHESSlOX OF T 
CU1DEE8. 



The gcniiis of King David did not incline liim to the battle- 
Held, jet there were timea when he deemed it right to put 
on armour and appear at the head of iirmies. On these 
occasions iie bore hunself with a chivaltr and a valour which 
showed that had he given himself to the study of war he 
wuulil have shone in arnia. As it was he was accounted t 
first knight of the age. His more congenial sphere wns t 
cabinet, and glad he was when he eunld dismiss his soldte 
to their homes, put off his coat of mail, and retire into 1 
closet, or take his seat at his pohiee gate, and bear the cnm- 
plniuts, and redress the grie\-ances of his subjects. When 
the last suitor had departed, Da\id woidd vault into the 
saddle, gallop off t« moorland or forest glade, and forget 
the i-ares of state in the excitements of the hunting field. 
Dand's reign would liai~e been one of the happiest i 
most peaceful in our early annals but for two fondly cherinhl 
projects. The one was to restore ihe .Saxon lino to t 
tlinmo of I-jiglamL This would have made tJic babucc I 
p.'wcr in the coming centuries incline to the ejile of Ibc Pap* 
dumiiiatiun. The Saxon line would have been ua day in th»l 
astute hamls of the PninJ iiianaguy. There was morv iroB<| 
in the Nonuan jprinoo^uid ibe Wlti. ).':niti f V'liid 
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'•nil priestly donunation was in consequence a more equal one. 
It was a mighty blessing to England tliat David failed in all 
attempts to reverse the venlict of the field of Hastings, 
*hj bringing back the exiled family to the throne. The other 
{Httject on which David's heart was set was to change tlic 
religion of Scotland, and substitute the priests of a foreign 
faith for the native clei^. In this he but too well succeeded. 
Many things may be pleaded in excuse of David in adopt- 
ing a policy the issues of which were so disastrous to his 
countiy. He was the son of Queen Mai^aret He had been 
tite witness of her austere devotions. With her throne there 
been transmitted to him, he doubtless believed, the 
fficred obhgation of taking up and prosecuting her work. 
That work had been hers, and was therefore holy. He had 
been educated in England, and had lived there to the mature 
8ge of forty. With Columba and his Church he could have 
sympathy. He had heard the Cofunibites spoken of as 
ellera beyond the bounds of the etvilized earth, as intract- 
able men who obstinately clung to barbarous rites, and ha«i 
BO reverence for the niighty name of Rome. Though the 
religion of the age was weak, its ecclesiasticism was power- 
and was every year becoming more so, and Da\iil was not 
only monarch who was borne along with the current, be- 
ring Uiat in adding to the grandeur of Rome he was 
ling to the power of Christianity. Tliis helps as to 
lerstand, though it does not enable us to justi^, a 
ilicy which, a few generations after, cost the family of 
Margaret the throne of Scotland, wlii Ic the clmreh which she 
hoped to estinguish lived on, and came forth in the dawn of 
new era refined and transfonneil to inhabit her old land. 
When David came to the throne he found four Romish 
in existence in Scotland. During Margaret's lifetime 
itadh rcignetl idonc as the "one l)ishoj> of Alban," But 
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Roino knew him not. Fotadli drew his ecclesiastical Uncage, 
not from the Sevi'ii Uills^ but from lona. Ue was the last 
rcI)n^HelltaU^'e of tlmt famous liiie whii-h had so long awnvcd 
the 8]>irituiil sceptre over Scotlaud, but which Home held U) 
be a riwd an<l rcbeUious house. Had ^largaret Uved, Scot- 
laud would not have long remained in tlje care of but one 
Siie|ihcnl, »nd he not validtv consecrated. Other shepherds 
wuiild Imve been ft>tind with the oil of the pope upon them. 
But Marirarct's death put a stop to the worlc. The soccosdoa 
of her sons to the throne was contested. Then followed ww* 
Mitl eunfUsions iu the coniitrr. There were roars when there 
was udther I'olumlnte nor IttNiusb bishop in the hnd. Tbvn 
waa nothing but an emptv chair at St Andrews, a tuonamemt, 
tim, at the sfiiritnal dcsobktion of SootkBd ! When Alci- 
Mder I. asMtKlcil the tluooe tfe w«fk wfakfa bad h«cn 
atiqtped bv the death of bia motber was v igorowB ly resonied, 
and ci.in»t)rra)i]c progress was made in it. Befcn Aiexaodcr's 
de.Mh r>.Hir cc»tn« of Roaush actioa bad been estsbliahed ia 
Sarfbad. 

LM «B lock at thw faw eodeaiHtiat sees, viA Ae tani- 
laate or dtoases — jgaid far AA tfiBiml mmm^ aod 
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watered bj tlie Findhorn and the Spej, formed its diocese. 

. Truly tbe lines bud fallen in pleasant places to this bishop, 

^^eciiig tbe territory placed under his spiritual sceptre inny 

^^phallenge comparison udth any in Scotland in point of 

^Bi fruitful soil and a salubrious and kindly climate. The 

^■msbop was content to have as bin cnthedral one of the 

^Bfcamble parish churches of the district, probably a building 

" of wood or wattles like most of the C'oUunbite churches 

of the period. Eventually he and his canons removed to 

Elgin, where a sumptuous pile, worthy Uie church whose 

representative he was and whose jurisdiction he exercised, 

rose to receive him. 

The third ecclesiastical see was established at Dutikeld. 
Here the air was filled witli the memories of Columba. The 
traditions of bis church clung to the very rocks which bound 
, the little \'alley through which, broad and clear, rolls the 
■^y. Rome in this invasion is seen to tread in the foot- 
prints of the great Apostle of lona, 8he steals in under the 
Blighty prestige of his name while anathematising his 
libllowers, and treading out the foundations of his church, 
rom this little central valley tbe bishop's spiritual kingdom 
extended far and wide around. On the west it included the 
rich straths and the grand mountains of the modem Perth- 

I shire, onward to the historic boundary of Drumalban. On 
the south Btratheam and on the east Angus were subject 
to his sceptre. A numerous flock verily I Tmly he had 
need to be a wise and vigilant shepherd, if he were to 
give in his account " with joy," when a greater master than 
the Pope should come to call him to a reckoning. Nor were 
these the limits of his diocese. On the south it 
retched to the banks of the Forth, comprehending Inch- 
with its little colony of Augustinian monks, and 
xich Levcn with its Columbau brotherhood, soon to liave 
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the alternative presented to them of submission to the Boian 
rule or ejection from their monaatcpy, 

A fourth see was added to these three earlier onea, that 
Glasgow even. The erection of this bishopric was the worH 
of David before he had come to the throne, and whil^ 
governing the southern provinces of Scotland as prince < 
Cumbria. David caused inquisition to be made by " 
elders and wise men of Cumbria" into the lands i 
buildings which in former ages had belonged to 
Christian Church in those parts. An account was com 
piled and laid before him of all the old ecclesiastical propeit 
which tlic many revolutions in that part of Scotland had 
diverted from its original uses to secular ends, sweeping away 
therewith almost all traces of Christianity Itself. Acting ( 
that document, David in 1121 constituted the bishopric <J 
Gli>agow, and appointed hia tutor John to the see. 
property was not rightfully either David's or John's, 
had belonged to an earlier church. The Culdeea were t 
true heira, but they were powerless against Prince Davi 
whose pleasure it was that their ancient inheritance shoul 
pass to a church which their fathers had not known. 

Tlie diocese of Glasgow extended from the banks of the" 
Clyde to the shores of the Solway on the south, and from the 
Lothians to the river Urr on the west. In this instonce, too, 
we find the Romanizers building on the old foundations. The 
readers of this history know how famous this whole region was 
in the evangelical records of Scotland. Its atmosphere wm 
redolent of tlie memories of patriarchal men. Here, wlule I 
was yet night, Ninian had kindled the lamj) of the faith, t 
the dwellers by the Solway and in the vales of Teviotd^ 
and ly the waters of the Nith saw a great light rise ap« 
them. In after days when war, with its attendant lawlessnei 
and wickedness, hud nil liut obliterated the footprints of tlM 
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>atle uf Galluway, Kcnti^m, the friend and contem- 

rary of Coluniba, came forth to sow over again, with the 

"good seed, the fields from which the early culti\-iitioii of 

Xiniaii had well-nigh been entirely swept away, Niuiau and 

Kentigern carried no commission from Itoiiie, and did not 

^each in the name of tiie Pope, la those days that name 

nied uo weight with it in these northern parts. But since 

Sbat time thin ecclesiastical functionary liad shot up into a 

»t pereonage. He chiimed to carry the key of the gospel 

logdom, nud in the exercise uf that poMcr he had given 

'admission ta the Gothic tribes which had now for centuries 

been folded beneath his crook, and tended by him as their 

shepherd. Learning tliat there were still a few wanderers 

in these remote parts, he sent thither his messengers to say 

to these lost sheep that yet there was room. These four 

tnsboprics were the bcguming of Rome's kingdom in Scotland. 

When David came to the throne the work of uprooting 

(ho ancient Scottish Church and I'eariug the new ecclesias- 

fabric went forward with increased diligence and 

B^ieed. The zeal of jVlcxander was coldness itself compared 

Firith the enthusiastic ardour of David. The former during 

his lifetime had added two new sees ; when the latter died 

he left nine bishoprics in Scotland. The first of these was 

the see of Ross or Rosseniarkie. It was founded about 

UU28, for the name of "Macbeth, Bishop of Rosaemarken," is 

K^tpcnded, along with that of others, to a charter granted lo 

the monks of Dunfermline in that year.' Kosseniarkie wa^ 

wiginally a Columban foundation, establishe<l by Molouc, 

Abbot of TJsniore, In the eighth century it was still an 

reatablisbmcnt of the Culdees. In the ninth it had been 

KWouglit more into line with Rome, and now under David 

I transformation was completed by its erection into a 

' llt'/i'ltr of DuuftnilliHf-, p. 3, 



Roinish bishopric. The cathedral, now a ruin, was boiit h 
the futirtcenth cGiiturj. 

Thu aext see to be established wiis that of Aberdeen, 
diocese wns bounded by the Dee on one side and the S] 
on the other. Its Grst historic appearance is in a bull 
Pope Adrian IV. in 1157. The bull confirms to Edward, 
Btsboji of Aberdeen, the churches of Aberdeen and St 
Macliur, witli the town of Old Aberdeen, the monastery of 
Clo\eth, the monastery and town of Mortlach, with five 
clmrchea and tlie lands belonging to theni.^ Fordun records 
the tradition of an earlier sec which Malcolm II. was said 
have established at Mortlach in gratitude for the 
victory he here gained over the Norwegians. This, ho' 
IK inconsistent with the undoubted fact tliat in that age there 
was l>ut one bishop in Scotland. If Malcolm foimdcd any- 
thing on the scene of that eventful battle it was a house «r 
monastery of Culdees. The docnmenta which were thoi 
to authenticate Foi-dun's tradition have since been showD 
be spurious. The cathedral came two hundred years 
the institution of the see, being begun 1272 and lini 
13//. 

The diocese of Aberdeen included within its boundaries 
the two famous monasteries of Deer and Tnrrilf. The first, 
as our readers know, was founded by Coluniba, and eoni- 
mittcd to the care of his nephew Drostan. The second arose 
in the century following, having for its founder Comgan, a 
disfiple of Coluniba. Of the archaic discoveries of o 
not the least important is the " Book of Ucer." This 
able relict of the Columlmn Chnrch shows these two moi 
terics — and if these two, why not others ? — resting on their 
original constitution and retaining their Culdean character 
down to the reign of David I. Besides its more sacred 
' IttgiM, EpUr, Abtrdon., p, i), 
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contents t)ic Book of Beer contaiua a meniorandu of grants 
to tlie monastery, " written in the Trish cliaracter and lan- 
giiaga"' These grants are engrossed on the mai'gin of the 
Rrst two pages of the hook, and on the three hiank pages at 
the end of the MS. There are two grants hy Gartnait, 
Momiaer or Earl of Buchan, who Uved in the earlier years 
of King David. We can trace in these grants the change 

^ which was passing upon the age as to ecclesiastical affairs, 
of the grants is made to Columcile and Drustan alone. 
is evident from this that tlie fonndcrs of the Celtiu Church 
.ve not yet come to be overslia^iowed and displaced by the 
mightier saints of the Roman Churcli. But the prestige that 
once invested the names of Columba and Droatan is waning, 
and accordingly the other grant by Gartnait is dedicateil to 
St Peter, and is accompanied by a refounding of the church, 
WTien we read of this and other dedications it relievos us to 
reflect that the Peter who figures in them is not the fisher- 
man of Galilee, but the Jupiter Tonana of the Vatican. He, 
and not the apostle, is the Atlas on whose shoulders Rome 
imposes her mighty burden. The scribe wlio wrote tliese 
grants has warned off every profane or greedy hand that 
would snatch these gifts either in whole or in part from their 
proper use. His words are veiy emphatic. " They are made," 
he says, "in freedom from Mormaer and Toisech, till the 
of judgment, with his blessing on every one who shall 
Itil, and his curse on every ono who shall gu against it." * 
Tlie fourth bishopric established by David was that of 
thnuw. As regards ext«nt of diocese this was the 
,tC8t of the four. It was assigned the wide territory 

•Jtk Sfotla«d, il .ISl. 
* ibid., iL3S\. 
I The Bo6k of Deer wu edited liy Dr John Stuart for tlie SpatdJug Club, 
« Ori^iul U in the librMj of Cambridge University. It U believed tu 
ittnn ia the ainth century. 
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betwixt the Moray and tho Pentlaml firths, comprehen< 
the counties of Caithness and Sutherland. This see, so 
posing in point of area, was nevcrtiielcss somenhat unreal 
It does not appear that the holder of it could meanwhile 
reside within the bounds of his diocese, or gather the revenues 
of his see, or exercise the spiritual oversight of his floek. 
The political situation of the ref^ion was anomalous. It was 
subject to the Earl of Orkney, who, although he held 
nominally of the Scottish crown, oft«ner rendered 
obedience to the Norwegian King, Jleanwhiie David pi 
vided for the suitable maintenance of the bishop by conl 
ring upon him the Church of the Holy Trinity at Dunkeld, 
which was dowi3red with nmnerous estates in Perthshire. 
The principal cimrcli of the diocese was that of Dornoch, on 
the northern shore of the Cromarty firth. This was a Colura- 
ban foundation, and one of no little distinction as well from 
its high antiquity as from the eminence of its founder, 
district owed its first evangelisation to 8t Finnan of Mi 
bile, the preceptor an<l friend of Columha, and it docs 
surprise ua that down till the days of King Da%'id tht 
existed here a community of Culdees. Their numbers we do' 
not know, but after the institution of the new see they 
appear to have rapidly declined ; and in a centuiy after, the 
brotherhood was reduced to a single cleric who ministered 
in the church of Donioch. And now he too disappears, and 
in his room comes a chapter of canons, ten in number, vnth 
dean, chancellor, precentor, treasurer, and all the oth< 
officials of a regularly equipped cathedral staff! By 
time (1235-1245) the humble church of Dornoch had 
replaced by a cathedral, built by Gilbert de Moravia, 
Bishop of Moray. In tlie deed esbthlishing the chapter the 
bishop sets forth, " that in the times of his predecessors there 
was but a single priest nunistcring in the cathedml, both 
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account of the poverty of the place and by reason of frequent 

hostilities, and that he desired to extend the worship of God 

—in that church, and resolved to builil a cathedral church at 

HftiB own expense, to dedicate it to tlie Virgin Mary, and ui 

l^ioportion to his limited means to make it conventuaL" ^ 

So close the annala of the Columbau Chureh in the region 

beyond the Moray Firth, For six centuries that church had 

kept her hunp burning on that northern shore. At no time 

does she appear to have been very prosperous or flourishing. 

She suffered all but total extinction during the storms of the 

^Viking age. She flourished a second time under the more 

^nettled rule of the Xonvegian monarchs. Bnt again decay 

Bbtt in. The Columban brotherhood diniinished in nuni- 

^wnj as in zeal, till only one solitary watcher is seen going 

his round on the ramparts of this distant outpost of the 

evangelical kingdom. At last he too disappears, and his 

»nt place is filled by a dean and chapter of canona- 

, whose ministrations are performed in a cathedral 

P'bich the munificence of Gilbert de MoraWa, Bishop of 

llorey, lias reared for their use. 

The Culdees of Dornoch passed gradually and peacefully 
Mit of existence. Not so some of the brotherhoods in the 
aouth. They had a more violent emling. Let us speak first 
of the demolition of the Monastery of Lochleven. Loch- 
^en is the tamest of all the Scottish lakes. Its level shores 
jffcr themselves invitingly to the husbandman whose labours 
liey repay with a. bounteous harvest, but they present no 
ictions to the tourist in search of the picturesque or the 
i in Bcouerj'. But although without adornment of rock 
( tree, Lochleven, in point of historic interest, has no eijual 
tnnng the lakes of Scotland. Its name in Gaelic is " Loch 
'From the ori^imil chkrtcr in the krchiveioF DunrobiD C'lulle, quoted 
il Bclafaeiiu'a /litloty of the CalKelit Churck of Scolland, l i03. 
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Leamtiah," that is, the "Lake of the Elm." Its rat* 
centres in a email island which rises not far from the iiorthoj 
shore, and which has been the scene of events older than t! 
union of the Picts and Scots. Like the great outside worlJ 
this little island has Been many changes in it» popnlatdou. 
Diverse have been the professions and the fortunes of those 
who have made it their abode. The recluse has sought its 
qnict that he might here meditate and pray, while othets 
after playing their part in the busy world have welcomed 
it as a refuge from tlic storms of State. TJifferent faiths 
have reared their sanctuaries upon it. Xow it is the old 
Hebrew psalms, sung by Colunibite aneliorct, that float oul 
their majestic melotly from the isle of St Serf; now it is the 
chant of moss or vespers, hymned by medise\'nl monk, that is 
heard stealing softly over the calm Btcc of the waters, and now 
in days more recent it is the sighs of an imprisoned Qoeen 
that break upon the stiUneea. On this little isle lived 
Andrew Wyntoim, who occii)>ivd the yeare of his laborious 
solitude in the com|>o6iticHi uf his bmoos histoiy of Scotland 
from tho creation to the iiiiitixitT of James 1.' Bnide, the 
last King of the Picts, fouitdcd here (813) a colony of Coluni- 
bit«s, and David I., in the twvlfUi ccDtnry, found them li>~iu^ 
on their aucivut islauiL' They Ainn one of the tDoet uotaUe 
links betwixt the vxty church of Oohimba and the later 
churoh of thv Cnhtecs. "Tli^ *«w," siys Dr Skene, "the 
oldost KrlfdritH estabBahNMM i* Scothad, and thus eihi- 
iiud its mHiest fann.** RttMMnc their cnJaiastKal and 
spiritual efakneteristia to d^ %*n hei. thrr praaeat an m- 
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ilten continuity of lineage from before the days of Keunetli 
iJtiacAlpin to those of David I. ; a fact which effectually dis- 
I pels tbc illusion that tlie Coluuibaiia of the eighth century 
land the Culdees of the twelft'i are two ditFcreut Beets of 
I Kligiouitits, and constitute two different churches. No ! the 
I two have manifeatiy sprung from the loins of the same great 
I progenitor. Both are the children of Columba. 

The monastery of Lochleven was dedicated to Servanus, or 
I St Serf, one of the early evangeliata of Scotland, who, when 
1 the njonasterj' was founded, Imd been some centuries in 
I his grave. His legend, which we havegiven in a former cliap- 
I ter, is one of the main props of tlie theory that the C'nldeea 
F were iu some sort Roman monks. According to the legend, 
Servanus was bom in Canaan, where his father was a icing. 
He travelled to the west, and for seven years filled the Apos- 
tolic chair at Home. Vacating the See of Peter, Servanus 
wandered as far northward as Scotland. There he met 
Adamnan, who led him to liochleven, and installed him as 

• Abbot on the island which he and his followers were after- 
wards to make so famous. Under this ci-rfefaiii pontiff there 
grew up a family of monks, of course, according to the It^cnd, 
of the Uoniau gcnu». IvJug David found them still nestling in 
their island, and stupidly mistaking them for the children of 
lona, and the professors of an evangelical creed, he compelled 

Itbein to enter the communion of the Church of Rome, and 
those who stubbornly refused he drove from their monas- 
tery. Xot by a single word would we weaken the force 
of thijj most ingenious explanation of the Romish origin and 
Bltcgvd Roman proclivities of the Scottish Culdecs. 

Few in uumber, broken iu spirit by oppression, and de- 
spoiled uf nearly all the lands with which the kings and 
monuaets of other days had, perhaps too amply, endowed 
I theni, some of the Culdees yet dared to offer resistance to 




Uavid'a poniroptoiy mnmlate that tbey should ( 
C'ulduiiu eremites and at once become Roman canons, 
that they liiul i-ver posscsseil now passed to the forcigBn 
ecclesiastics wlio came in their room, do«-n to the last n^ 
of their i<coIesiaalicaI vcstmente and the last volume of their 
little libmrj'. In the royal charter now given to the Bii^hop of 
St Andrews Da%-id declares that " he had given and granted 
to the (.Vinous of St ^Xjidren's the bland of Lochlcvcn, that 
they might establish (.-anonical order there ; and the KtitJsi 
who shall be found there, if they consent to lii'e as regolu^ 
shall be [wniiitted to remain id society with and aibjeet 
to the others ; but should any of them be di^oaed to oSet 
rv^ietanoc, bis will ami pleasure was tbat sacfa abonld be 
expelled ttota the isUnd."' A centnir later <1348t the 
uomstei; of lioehleTeii is fouid to be occupied solely by 
QWMBft-Kgnlar of tbe Aag Mlmi aa otder, aad the Kekdd an 
extmct 

T1»ft)EUi»(<Mortbelastday« of Ike CaUtes of LdcUbri 
ahovs m iMnr epccUtd «w tbe icfigiiM m^bcI of Seotfal 
Two Utfccwm c 
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ICC, not only over the Culdoes of Lochleven, but over all 
le C'uldcc communities in the district of St Andrews, form- 
thus a foreshadowing of the diocesan jurisdiction under 
Papacy in days to come.' 
As it fared with the Culdees of Lochleven, so it fared with 
tho Culdoes of Monimusk. This monastery was of earlier 
institution doubtless than the days of its reputed founder, 
Malcolm Canmore. The Big Head was on his way north- 
ward to chastise the men of Moray (1078) who had fallen 
under his displeasure. Halting at his barony of Monimusk, 
in the valley of the Don, be vowed that if his expedition were 
Buccessful he would devote his barony to 8t Andrew. Re- 
turning victorious he kept his word to the letter and beyond 
Many a fair aero on the pleasant banks of the Don be- 
ic the property of the saint. Others, who wished to earn 
ft name for piety, followed the example of the king, and 
pasturage and moor, wootUaud and mountain, swelled the 
pOHBeesions of the monastery, " There is a time to gather," 
Bays the wise man. To the monks of Monimusk it was now 
the " time to gather," but already the cloud of coming tempest 
WKB in the sky. Their monastery was on the north of tho 
ipiaus, but their spiritual fealty was due on the south of 
ie«c mountains. The Bishop of St Andrews claimed them 
under his episcopal care, and thia gave him a pretest for 
then- possessions into liis net William, Bishop of 



turn; 



■ Moiuutieon, L 94. 

TIiv ruiiu of tbe oouvenlaal buildingg >ro itUl to iie Beau on tho Uluiil. 
Um ialaud ii bbont half amile from eut to weit, hut of Ult> bu bcoD Fn- 
Iwged by the drainage of the liike. The ruioi ol the cbapul of .'^t Serf lie 
toward tb« sMt end ol the isUad, whore the ground riiaa ■onii> furty 
(mi above the level of the Uko. The ruioa are siniply tlie uuiler eturey of 
tli« building, and arc now used u a shed or liable. On the eait of 
tbm are the (oundatioiiH of buildiogi. In front of tha bouth wall liuinaD 
M b>Te been found in great (juantities, aome of them at the depth of 

h feet, ihowiag thai the ipot had been u«ed aa a burying ground. 




St Andrews, picked a quarrel with them and carried it (13u 
to Rome. The Papal chair was then filled hy one of the 
astute popes that ever sat in it, Innocent III. Tlie man wio^ 
had liuinched the crusades against the Waldcnses was not 
likely to look with a favourable eye upon the Kcletlei of 
Moniniusk. Judgment finally was ^ven against 
Tlio bulk of their property was transferred to the See \ 
St Andrews, and any one who nhould dare to disturb tl 
arrangement was threatened with "the indignation of the 
Omnipotent God, and the Apostles Peter and Paul," Id 
1245 the CuIdecB of Monimusk finally disappear, and Uie 
Augustiniun eanons come in their room,' 

Wo pass over the Culdee establishments of Abeniethy anil 
Dunblane. It is the same story of gradual suppression, 
attendol with more or less violence, and ending in utter 
spoliation and entire extinction. After the same fiishiou 
were all the Culdee comiuunittes throughout Scotland dealt 
with. We turn to St Andrew's, the most important of nil 
ttte Colnmbau seat;!;. 

The Culdec ooummnitj of St Andrews was a flourishii^ 
body down till the middle of the twelfth ccnturi-. The 
Biakop of St Andrew^ at least so long as be was tlto one 
Bishop of Scotland, wns held to be the repreeentalive of 
Ooluniba, and to sit in bis cbur, which bad been tnnsfened 
from loM to St Andrews. In fiid, with a change of title 
"abbot "to "hiahop," this ^metknary presided owt 
tbe one ChuRJi of Scotland, which, down to tbe dan o( 
Kinf! Hokxid, conlinurd to be Cohunban in doctrme and 
ritaaL We sbouhl tbeivfivr expect to find tbe Culden 
p\viiixJ in pviiter ■umbei^ and stniogcr vitab^ aroMsd the 
chair of ibe Biiihcfi of St AMlnr«« tbu (tsewbcre in Smdand. 
f b»d ekvted Um. He was th ai iwinr d i at e bend. Thej 
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thcld in him the image of the great founder of their chtirch, 

id while he sat there by tlieir suffrages, that once mighty 

church which had sunt her missionaries into all lands from 

the Po to the Elbe, and established a chain of evangelical 

posts from the Apennines to the shores of luehind, wna not 

ret extinct, nor the glories of lona altogether departed. At 

Andrews, if anywhere, wo should expect a stout fight for 

le old cause. Nor are we disappointed. Two hundred 

tg years tlic C'uldees of the old city " on the brink of the 

maintained their battle for church and country 

lost this foreign invasion. 

Till the year 1 144 tlie Culdecs were in sole possession at 

Andrews. Roman monk had not been seen within its 

dls. But ill that year Prior Robert of Scone, whom wc 

I'c already met with^ crossed the Tay with a little colony 

Af Augustinian canons, whom he established at St Andrews, 

lie providcil a maintenance for them out of the lands of the 

Culdecs, he gave them moreo\'er two of the seven portions of 

.ihe altar offerings, and various other perquisites besides, A 

of Pope Lucius II. of the same year continued the new 

indation. The disinherited C'uldees were told that they 

might revotip themselves in part by enrolling their names in 

the new fraternity to which their lands had been conveyed. 

In the charter which King David now granted to the prior 

canons of St Antlrcws was the following provision : 

That they " (the priorand canons) "shall receive the feWei* 

Kilrimont into the cauoury, with all their posaesBions, if 

>y are willing to become t;anonB-rL>gular ; but, if they refuse, 

who are now alive are to retain their property during 

leir lives ; and, after their <lcath, as many canons-regtdar are 

be inntttnted in the church uf St An<lrews as there are now 

ItUdei, and all their posseasions are to he appropriated to 



tbenaeortfecuMM.'> Dsrid dooUkH tfao^t that h<- 
acted gemenmif m op e Mag ttis door to the CoUeea. WBl 
titej tuur k t Thar ncaatotua h made & ftny nmplc 
ifinr; it b boi to doa the find of tte AagnsttBian and 
Aem ait down at die annt r efa c to ry-botd, and share in dii- 
good tfaii^ wUdt fid to the lot of thoae who worship as 
iwf^ ane pleaaed to eBJoiii. 

Saript i^ half their peoperty, the King and the Po|te in 
leagae kr their deatrnctatM, oae half the Cohunban brother 
hoodi ahead; aappreaaed, aad aeatence of doom hanging 
over tbcnaehres, we expect to hear the CoUees ear, "It 
is nn longer co reast. The battle b lost before it is 
begim.'* So wooM worldlj poUcr have coonseDed. But 
ihe Colde^s toa:^ coan^ neither of woridlj wiadom nor of 
aelf-interesL They preferred a good coaaeieiice to wealth* 
emoluments. And dow we have to qieat of one of 
[he graodest corabata of religion against power, and of 
a little pfirtT against tjenicndous odds, which is to 
be met with in the annab of oar countrr. Prclatbt and 
Romanist historians ba^'e found onlr a few comnion- 
piace sentences to bestow on this cooliict. Thej see 
neither patriotism nor chivatrr in it because the com- 
bstantA were Culdees. But let us gauge the affair at its 
true magnitude. The war which we now aec commencing 
betwixt these two {tartics so nistlv disamiJar in numbent 
and in worldl; resources was maistaiacd, not for a feu- years, 
not for a generatioo, but for two centuries. Father haiutcd 
it down to son. This shows tlic »>Tt of men tlie Chun-h of 
f^iolnmba could produce. " Voor worship is barbarous," 
aaid Bishop Turgot to the Culdees of hb day. Yci from 
these humble Culdcc sanctuaries canw fi>rtfa men of colossal 

' ReOislrr Prior. HI A-uir., pp. 122-123 ; ItMrta, BrUiJk C»Utf< ; Skeiw'i 
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stature, sfwitiial hetaee. At the frrkiitnliril captal of 1 

Scotland, whh superb catbednls rising an even aide, and 

cfattrcbmeD bloeBomiog into baronial rank and pdncelt 

roTeniKST *> see the Cnldeea nwintnrning, for two hundred 

jcm OD end, a trring protest that thcrv was an earlier churdi 

Scotland than the RoToan, and bv their steadfast \o;altj 

OK«t emphatic expresnoo to the depth of their con- 

tbat that chmeh was founded un the truth of Scrip- 

aod waa the chanJi of pn^ihets and apoetles, and dis- 

kjii^ their imdjing bith, that despite the violence bv 

rbicb she bad been overboni^ she woold yvt rise from her 

mioft ant] Bouri^h in the land. 

Of the hbtorr of this long war we hare oat; snatches. It 
h, in fact, an unwritten epic. The boll of pope flaabes 
ligbt at times upon it, for the CSildees are of sufficient 
iportance to be mentioned in the Vatican, and to be the 
ject at times of its thunders. Occaaiunally this loi^ 
lufiict comes to ^-icw in the " Register of the Prior? of St 
Andrews." In that document we read of their disputes with 
the canons-regalar ; of their claim to take part in the elec- 
tion of the BUhop of 8t ^Vndrews, sometimes granted, 
iinctiinc» denied ; and of their appeals to Rome, where 
sy are only half welcome, and hardly ever once soccessfol. 
Tfaeee fragmentary notices gi%'c ua no juat idea of the con- 
l)(et, beyond its general set We see the "House of 
Cohnntia " growing weaker and weaker, and the "House of 
,tbe pontiff"' growing stronger and stronger, and we easily 
'forecast the issue. 

In 1 1 44 the scheme for the extinction of the St Andrews 

'CuldecH was commenced, as we have said, in the cstablish- 

iinent of AuguslJnian canons. In 114" they were deprived 

a I'npal bull of their right to elect the Bishop of St 

Andrews. Tlits was ajipcaled llgaiIl^t, and for more thuu u 
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century the right of tlie CuUees to take part in tUe episcopal 
election was cooBrmed and disallowed by various popes.^ 
In 1162 their share in the seven portions of the altar-offer- 
ings was forbidden thcni. In 1220 we 6nd them refusing 
to surrender the prebend of a deceased Kele^eus to a canon- 
regular, but at the interference of Pope Innocent IV. they 
were obliged to aubrait, making over at the same time the 
posseasion attached to the post to its new occupant. In 
1258 they are deprived of their status as vicara of the Parish 
Church of St Andrews. In 1273 they were finally exeluded 
from their right of participating in the election of the bishop. 
In 1309 the Barony of the Kelede'i ia classed ua one of the 
three baronies witliin the bounds of what was termed the 
" Boar's Chase." - In 1332 their name occurs for the last 
time in the formula of exclusion ever renewed when a new- 
bishop was to be elected. All these years the Ciddees 
assembled ui their " nook " and ate their eueharistic supper 
"after their own fashion." Henceforward the continued 
existence of the Culdee community is notified by the new 
designation of " Provost and Prebendaries of the Cliureh of 
St Mary," sometimes styled St Mary of the Rock." They 
now pass out of view, but not out of existence. Their battle 
of two hundred years, save twelve (1144-1332), was over, 
but their testimony was still prolonged. Under the name of 
the " Provost and Prebendaries of St Mary of the Rock," 
they kept their place before the world till the Refomiation, 
as the sur^'ivors and representatives of the once powei 
apostolic church of eaHy Scotland. 

' BigUt. S. Andr,, pp. 29, 30. 

' Ibid., Appundix m Proftwje, p. ixii. 

^ The rrputeil f(>un<lati"iiH of the ruiDcii cell at chapel of tli« CuM«M 3 
St Andrew* aire on a rock l« tbeciHtot th« Cftthedral, onlheTery bi 
the wftven, ftLd ue atiU to be teen. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A.D. 1128. 

(. roUNDING AND EKDOWING OF THE ABREV OF noH'KOOU, 

HA\^NO cleared the way by the removal of the old insti- 
tutions, which, in David's opioion, were but cumberers of 
the ground, the King addressed himself to the second part 
of his task, which was to rear suitable fabrics for the new 
wor^ip, and to bring ecclesiastics from abroad to conduct 
■the services in them. Tliis leads us to speak of tlie abbeys, 
priories, and other religious houses which now sprang up 

all parts of the country — the lights which Rome kindled 
to illuminate our land after she had put out the candle 
of lona. 

First cornea the founding of the Abbey of IIol,\Tood. Not 
that Ilolyrood was the earliest, or even the most imimrtant, 
of these establishments. St Andrews came before it both 
in point of time and in point of rank, being the seat of the 
primacy, and renowned moreover for the power of its abbot, 
tlie wealth of its revenues, and the number and nump- 
tuousness of its ecclcsiaBtical buildings, although not till 
1472 did it exercise metropolitan jurisdiction. Its bishop 
was repeatedly baulkcfl in his applications to Rome for the 
pallium, the Pope suspecting, perhaps, that he had a strain 
of Columban blood in bis veins. 

ITic Abbey of Holyrood was founded by King David in 
1128. Tlie incident that led to its founding has been 
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worked up into a pretty romance by the old chroniclers, 
it is difficult to say how much of the story is truth and 
much is fable. We may safely say that fable predominates. 
It was rood-day, — the anniversary of the cxallatioa of the 
Cross, — and David, as became the devout son of an emi- 
nently devout mother, had passed the morning with 
Court in the religious exercises proper to the day. Thi 
performances duly discharged, some of the young nobles' 
of his Court eanie round him, begging to be permitted to 
unbend fi'om the austerities of the morning, in the freedom 
of the woods and the excitements of the chase. Fond aa 
David was of the sport lie must first take counsel wilh his 
confessor, Alwin.' His spiritual adviser forbade the pas- 
time as a profanation of holy Rood-day, and daugeroun 
to the souls of those who pursued their recreations to the 
neglect of the due obser\'ancc of the sacred season. The 
young gallants however pressed their suit, and the King, 
yielding to their importunity, mounted his horse, and sound- 
ing his bugle, rode away at the head of his rctintic, and 
plunged into the thickets and hunting grounds which 
adjoined the Castle of Edinbui^h, where lie and his Court 
were then residing. 

How different the landscape which presented itself ui 
viewed from the Castle Bock in the days of David from the 
palatini mnguiiiceiice of temple and statue, of garden and 
fountain that now lies spread out around those venerable 
battlements. The old rock was there, but it rose in iliiadonied 
grandeur. That rock has probably been the site of &ouie 
sort of fortress ever since the time tliat our island was fir».t 
inhabited. It stands in the great stratli tliat runs from tlie 
western to the eastern side of Scotland, and which long 

' AtterwartU firat Abbot of Hulyrood. He wrote ft bot 
«nd Epiatlea. Moiiailkon, i. lil.'. 
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WBH probably filled by the sea. 

V strikes upon the shore of Ayr and the mouDtahis 

of Argyll, in those days rolled through it. The force of the 

ruHhiog waters would wear down and wash away the softer 

miiterials that formed the bed of this great ocean river, 

earryiug theni into the German Sea, and leaving the harder 

llDcks uf trap to form the bold and pruminent eminences 

Ivhich so attract and delight the eye at this day. It is to 

e causes, which operated when there was neither eye to 

irk nor pen to record them, that the capital of Scotland 

wee its craggy environment, and more especially its great 

Mitral rock, which towers up in the heart of the city, like 

pmonarch, with its tiara of bastions and battlements. 

Savage tribes continuaQy at war with one another would 

look out for the most impregnable point on which to erect 

their dwelling. Few better places could have been found 

for safe encampment than this rock. Probably tlie first 

stronghold erected on it would consist of a few turf mounds, 

rounded by a poUisade of wood, such as the savages of 

w Zealand were wont to erect in times not long gone 

; next would come a vitrified fort, which was the second 

of stronghold in Scotland ; and last of all there 

luid rise a stone building, inclosed by a rampart and wall, 

ich as we see it in our own day. Such had the Castle 

)ck become in the days of King David. 

Let UB recall the landscape which offered itself to the eye 

^rf the monarch as he surveyed it from the fortress where he 

» now holding his court. It is the year 1 128. At the 

Flbot of the rock, clinging close to it for protection, is a small 

mlet. Tliat is the I'^linburgh of those days. Outside the 

miet, divided from it by a green field, is a church in the 

Jley, the Kirk of St Cuthlwrt^ originally one of the Culdee 

tabliAhmcntH. On the oast is a trail of soil, the deposit of 
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tlie great ocean streura of former ages, forming the long slop- 
ing bank on which the High Street and Canougate now stand. 
The eountrj all about is as wild, rough, and untamed as 
we can well imagine landscape to be. It is mostly covered 
with wood. Here stand dense forests of tall trees, there » 
thin growth of brushwaod covers the ground. Lochs gleam 
out here and there, while the water-fowl that make them 
their haunt arc guarded from intrusion by the nature of the 
ground around them, which is swampy and boggy. In the 
far west arc seen the ])caks of the Grampian chain, behind 
whicli, night by night, the summer's sun is seen to drop into 
the Western Ocean, hard by the spot where was the cradle 
of the Scots, and the illustrious island which connects its 
glory with the history of their race. On the east, at a mile's 
distance, rises a fine crescent of uaked cliffs, aud towering 
over them is the lion-shaped mass of Arthur's Seat. Farther 
off, in the same line of view, is the Firth, with its islands and 
its tw^o Laws, Largo ua the north, and North Berwick on 
the south, on the cone-shaped summits of which, long before 
the days of Da^-id, the Druids were wont to kindle the tirea 
ofBaaL 

It was rood-day, as we have said. The morning had 
been duly honoured with religious acts, aud the himtiHg-fieW 
claimed the remaining hours of the day. It was the fourth 
year of the reigu of David, says the chronicler, and he bad 
come to visit the maiden castle. " About this castle," 
tinues he, "was ane great forreat full of hairtfi, hym 
toddis (foxes), and sick like manner of beasts, for the coi 
was more to store of bestial than any production of coi 
The narrator bints that such was the condition of the whoT6' 
country, namely, wood and meadow, and rarely conilield. 
" At last," says ho, " when the King was come through Uw 
^-aie that lies to the east of tlie said castle, where i 
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lies the Canongate, the staill passed through the wood with 

sick noise and din of rachis and bugillis, that all the beaBta 

were raised frae their dens," The King was now near the 

foot of the cmgs, and liv some hap separated from his cotn- 

paiij and alone in the wood, " when suddenlj," says the 

chronicler, " ai>peared to his sycht the fairest hart that ever 

was seen afore by leavaod creatour." At the sight of his 

branching antlcni the King's horse took fright and fled. The 

^Lbart putHued, and overtaking the home, threw both liorse 

^nnd rider on the ground. Tlie King throwing out his hands 

^m behind him to save himself from the horuH of the stag, there 

^Kvas sUpt into them a eruss, at tlie sight of wliich the liart 

^T'fled as fast from the King as it had before pursued him. 

King David was afterwards admonished in a wion to build 

an abbcj' on the spot where he had exi«rienced this inimcu- 

louB I deliverance. Such is the legend of the foiuuling of 

IBo1yroo<I Abbey.' 
We may graut that the King had an encounter witli a stag 
Irhen bunting, without believing, what the legend plainly 
{nsinuBtcs, that the apparition that assailed the King with 
tDtent to kill him, was an evil angel in the shape of a hart, 
and that his escajie from the demon was owing to the iniraeu- 
louB iDter^ention of a cross which had slipped down fi^m the 
■kies,orhad been thnist into tlte King's hand by an invisible 
lardiaii whose duty it was to attend the gootl monarch. 
EHis we may do with all deference to the fact, that the 
iDyBtcrious cross was shown in the Castle long after, till 
■H was carried to England by i'Mward I., and though brought 

' Told by BeUenileo, the truuUtDr of Booce, who hetdi hla atory— 
" How King Dkvid paiaed to the huutU on the Croce day in hernert. 
f Sow be wu doung froe hii horse by uie wyld h&rl. And how he foundit 
I kbtwy of H&lyradhouM by myracle of the faoty Crooe." See 
I, I, 138. 
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back to Scotland, has again disappeared, and is irrecoveraUr 
lost' 

Tlic pious purpoBe having been taken to build an abbe; on 
the spot where he had experienced what baa been calleid his 
niiraculoiiH deliverance, King David, in 1 128, set about acti^'e 
preparattons for the erection. Scotch masons do not appear 
to have been employed on the building. " The King incon- 
tinent," says Bellenden, " sent his trustiest sen-ands into 
France and Flanderis, and brocht rycht crafty masonis to b^t| 
thtsabbay." Ecclesiastical architecture was the main studf'l 
of the twelfth century. It was specially cultivated by tho 
German masons, who formed a numerous and honourable 
corporation, whose members travelled through Europe, and 
built for kings and nobles those wonderful cathednd- 
churclies wliich still remain, some entire, others in ruins, to 
testify to tlie irrepressible ecclesiasdcism of the age, and the 
marvellous genius and art which it enlisted in its i 
vice. The masons of llolyrood did their work with thd 
accustomed skill and care. The pillars, the groinings of ti 
roof, the tracery of the windows are rich and beautiful, i 
the pile alt(^ether is magnificent, or rather was, for ruin a 
neglect have now marred its glory, and one the less i 
the bulky and inartistic palace, the creation of the age « 
Charles II., that rises beside it, and hides the lovely 1 
broken remains of the work of the architects of the tw 
century. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the building v 
before the canons were brought to occupy it. It was enough 
if the cells and houses required for their daily use were 
erected and ready. This being the case, a body of ciiuons- 

' Tba spot where the hart ia Uiid in have vouUhed wiu Uiu " Kood 
Well." uow kiiowa m .St Margwet'a Well, and which Uowi lull and cl 
DS in Diivid'a ds) s. 
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;ular of the Rule of St Augustine was brought by David 

from the Abbey of St Andrews to his new abbey, which he 

edicated to the Holy Rood, the Virgin Mary, and All Sainte. 

Phe duty esrpected of the canons was to serve God, and the 

nrticular way in which they were t-o ser\e God was first, by 

ring themBelves to Hpiritual meditation, antl second, by 

nying doily masses for the soid of King David and those of 

B ancestors. That notliing might withdraw their tlioughts 

torn holy things or hinder their appointed work of daily 

sses, proiTsion was made in magnificent style for their 

"xemporaJ wants and bodily comforta. In other words, the 

abbey was richly endowed. The charter of foundation still 

extste, having come into possession of the City of Edinburgh 

in 1633, when the citizens aetiuiretl the possessions of the 

abbey from the noble family of Roxburgh.' 

The charter shows that the pronsion made for the eanouB 

y the King was on no stinted scale. Whatever the Scotland 

t that day produced they were permitted to share. There 

e few comities in which property of one kind or another 

i not been made over to them. They were great land- 

irncrs. Wherever there was carse or holm lands, watered 

y stream or river, or sheltered by wood or mountain, with a 

nlthftd amenity, one was sure to find acres not a few which 

3 abbot and monks of Holyrood were permitted to call 

On the best of tlie pasture lands and the richest of 

e meadows they could fatten their kine, and prepare them 

r grociDg in due season the table of the refectory. The 

a of the richest soils filled their bams and was baked in 

r ovens. What of the produce of tlieir wide and varied 

aiiis they did not need for their own consumption, they 

old carry to market without payment of the dues exigible 
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from the rest of the population. Wheu the har\"est had been 
gathered in, and the grain threshed out, the monks ground 
it into meal at their own mill, and thus escaped the tax of 
multure and of toll going and coming. The abbot's mule 
and the abbot's wagon, like the abbot himself, were privUf^d, 
and could pass to and fra on the Iiighway without toll or tax. 
" I grant," says the monarch in hia charter, " that the cations 
be free of all toll and custom in all my burghs and in all my 
lands for everything they buy and sell." 

As if the riches of the land were not enough, the treasures 
of the deep were atld«d thereto. In those rivers and 
estuaries which were known to be frequented by the salmon 
or other species of fish, the canons had a right to cast in 
their net as often as they pleased. The King gives theni 
a " toft in Stirling, with the draught of a fishing net, a toft 
in Ber\vick, with the draught of two nets at Spittal, and 
a toft in Renfrew of five roods, and the ilraught of a net for 
salmon, and liberty to fish there for herring." ' The King 
^ves, moreover, in his charter liberty to erect salt pans, and 
commands his sen'ants and foresters in the county of Stirling 
and Clackmannan, "to give the abbot and convent ftdl liberty 
to take out of all my woods and forests as much wood as they 
please and desire for the building of their church aod houses 
and other purposes."'' They were empowei-ed, moreover, 
to le\7 tithes on a great variety of articles They were 
entitled to " one-half of the hides, skins, and tallow of the 
animals slaughtered in Edinburgh. ' '' " The ukins of all the 
rams, sheep, and lambs of my lordship of the Castle and ul 
Ldnlithgow ; eight chalders of meal, and eight of mail, and 
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thirty cart-loada of brushwood of Libberton ; the tithe of 
aD whales and murine animals due to me from the river 
Avon as far ob Cockbumapath," are among the privileges 
accorded them. They could levy dues on all shipH entering 
the harbours of Leith and Perth, and over and above they 
received moneys from the King's exchequer. 

As if all this store of wealth in corn-field and orchard, 
in meadow and holm, in fish and fowl, in tithes from the 
King's cellars and slaughter-houses, in oblations and dues 
from the people, had not been enough, the canons of Holy- 
rood were made the owners of tofts or tenements in the 
various burghs of the kingdom. 

These numerous dedications and gifts were but the first 
fruitti of a greater harvest in years to come. The example 
of David called fortli the liberality of others who strove to 
equal the King, ami rival one another in showering on the 
abbey lauds, churches, and other possessions. Robert, Bishop 
of St Andrews, granted them the church of Carriden, with 
two plonghgates of land. Thor, the son of Suanus, be- 
stowed on them the church of Tranent, its lands, pastures, 
and tithes. There followed the church of Kinuel, with a 
ploughgatc of land ; the church of Pa.\tun iiud the church 
of Bathgate, with a ploughgate ' of liuid, afterwards ex- 
changed for certain lands iu the Carse of Falkirk. 

In the twelfth century, Fergus, Lord of Galloway, who 
afterwards became a monk of Holyrood, was a magnificent 
benefactor of tlie abl>ey. He and his son Uchtrech bestowed 
on the monks lands and eleven churches, four of which had 
belonged to the C'uldees.*^ David, tlie sou of Terr, con- 
tributed to the abbey twelve churches, situated iu various 

' Aa ronah knd m n plough oould till id one year, reckoned kt 100 
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parts of the countrj, and some of which, it i 
better lialf, had been Colomban eetablishmonts. To on* 
of these twelve churches there attaches a tragic interest. 
TIus waa the church of " St Mary-in-the- Fields," " on the site 
of which the College now stands, and which, under the 
popular name of the ' Kirk-of-Field,' was destined to be bo 
tragically associated with the history of some future occu- 
pants of Holyrood." ' At the Reformation, Adam Bothwcll, 
Bishop of Orkney, was in possession of the revenues of the 
abbey, and it appears that twenty-seven churches atill be- 
longed to the great monastery of King DaWd. 

In the church of the abbey there were chapels and altars 
dedicated to various saints. In the Burgh Records of 
Canongate mention is made of " Our Ladye Altar," (^ which 
the " Ladye Land " belonged. There was too the " Abbot's 
Chapel," to which pertained two silver caudelabrn. Thew 
were, moreover, an Altar to the "Holy Cross," and the 
" Parish Altar." ' There was an altar to St Andrew, and 
another to St Catherine, founded by George Creichton, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, who erected by the same deed the Alms 
House of St Thomas, near the Watergate. In this institu- 
tion were lodged seven poor meu, who were, upon Sundays 
and fcBtivals, to put on " their red gowns, and, at high mass, 
sit before the altar of the chapel in the said conventual 
church, and there say fifty Ave Marias, five Pater Nosters, 
and one Credo." ^ There was an altar to St Stephen, and 
special mention is made of an altar dedicated to St Anne by 
the tailors of Edinburgh, and another to Saints Crii^pin and 

1 MoaanUcoa, i. 1-16. "In tha anoUiit • Taj;»tioii .jf the EfuloaUatical 
IteDcficca ' of the drohdcicuni; of Lotbian, tounil in Uie Tieoauiy <A 
Darhuin, uid written in the rel|^ of Kdward I., there appeara ■ 
>h« cbnrches belonging to HolytDod, 'Eocleiu. SiuctiB MuiipiD C 
— Priorg of Coldiagham (Surtce'« volnme}, App«uil. cku. 

- Snntialym Atiftllani/, ii. 24. * Monatticoii, i, M 
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ispinian, by tlie cordwainere or shoemakers of the citj, 
ith the statues of these saints upon it. "We arc told 
that these altars were erected bj the trades ou the return of 
certain of their members, who had pcrforiiied prodigies of 
valour in the Holj Land, where we are informed the famous 
' Blue Blanket,' the staudard of the bold craftsmen of Edin- 
bui^h, had waved conspicuous in the van of battle, before 
being suspended over the altar of St Eloi in the church of 
St Giles."' 

Yearlj" stipends were provided for the canons whose duty 
it was to sing the jilaceho and dirge • on the anui\'er8ary of 
the death of the founder, and a mass on the day following 
for the repose of his soul. Moneys were paid for eight wax 
idles to light up the choir, altars, and tomb of the 
innder, as also for tapers burned at mass, and for ringing 
'tile great l>ell, and the hand-bells through the tonus of 
Edinbuigh and Canongate, and also for the bearers of torches 
about the altars and founder's tomb, and four wax candles 
to be burned on the said altars, decently adorned during the 
first and second vespers, and respective festivals throughout 
lie year. 

Whatever placebo and dirge, and mass luid wax candles, 
id t!ie ringing of bells could do for the welfare of the 
mouiircli, it was surely the duty of the canons of 
[olyrood to see done. Da\id had been mindful of their 
iifort, taking care that they should want for nothing. 
lOt a day passed but the canons had cause to congratulate 
ilveg on their founder's benevolent forethought. When 
.tins had been sung and early mass said, the fathers 
ibled in the refectory for breakfast. The sight of the 

' ■ Jfoaafticon, L 148. 

"* PUf^o, certain prajeraaml nves for tho reposa of the soul. Dirge, 
M l>in«iit Bung over the grave. 
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board, BOt to speak of tke euir hoore enjoined b; tlie o 
ritual, me eoongfa to awaken in tlte good canons a bealdQf^ 
ippetite (br the mmL The brod on the table wss of tbe 
whitest, made from cccn ^rown on the cftrse lands of Falkiri. 
Slid fired in the oven of the con^-cnL There were milk, 
bvUer, and dieese from the ridi pastures of TialiAgow, 
salmoii and troat from the Tweed, herrings from the ClTde, 
p%eoa (ran the dore-cots of the AMie^, aad bacon of their 
own tearing, for one of the privileges of the anoas was a 
free taage for the swine of the akbej oo the nutB and maat 
of the Kiag's wnods. A pot of good ale condnded the 
■onm^B rqiasi. 

When the Aimer boar airired the n£eeU>ry boaid ^ain 
groaned imder a mnltitode of satetantia] and 8avoBi7 dnbea, 
poTTOTed br the diligent telectiooer from the wide ■VHmriff 
of the abbe^, and skiUuUr dressed bj the conTent oook. 
There were siritNBs of beef from the panares of Cofstorphine 
and Falkland, g^ots of mutton frtun the gns^ atraths of 
Kintrre and Argrtl, banocbee of xtmaoo from the King'a 
forest at StuHi^ troat from St Mark's or Lod Lem, good 
ale from the kitchen of the Abbev, aad a Sagoo of BBigmdr 
or Rhenish, the piwhice of the dnea exigjfale br the abber on 
ships ampins fr\>m France or Flandcfs at the Port of Leith. 

Whoi the boor grew lat^ and the crags behind the abbej 
shone ted in the ereaing lig^ the board was again ^iread. 
Vespen being hymned, and aD the saints dolT bonoored, the 
good &tbei8 ^thend onoe mm roand the table and regaled 
tlvBifletvn with the good thiaga pheed iq»Q it, before re- 
tiring to resL Tbey wooed damber— to be bfoken, ia the 
ea% of certain of them, hr midnight rigib or carlj oriKias — 
with a slice of buck or deer, a Ktlie finit frtan the ordmrda 
of Airth, a taakaid of bone bmnred, or a tvf of toniga 

le which some good ship, ptjiag betw lit DvaldriE and 
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Bonleatix and the harbours of Lcitli and Perth, had imported 
for the n^lenient of the fathers. 

We can pardon the worthy canons if, before lajiiig tliem 
lUiwu for Uie night under the protection of the Holy Hood, 
tliey sought to relieve the graver thoughts uispired by the 
wearisome routuie of the day by passing an hour in light 
'diversions and pleasautriea ; a bit of city gossip, for in- 
stance, a bout of raillery at the expense of a frail brother. 
tlie recital of the legend of some saint ; or it niiglit chance 
to them to gather round some newly arrived traveller, who 
.brought news from beyond the Rhine or the Alps, and told 
lem how the great war which the mitre was waging against 
le empire was progressing, and how the course of that 
oiomentouR stniggle had been signalised by an episode of an 
^ntonishing kind, in which an emperor had been seen doing 
lage to the majesty of the pontill', by undergoing penance, 
id the snows of wiut«r, at the castle gates of Canossa, 
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IN'TERIOK OP ABBEY — ROUTINE OF DAILY SKHV1CE8- 
DCTIES OF THE SEVERAL FU-NXTIONABIES^BENEPl 
TO SOCIETY ? 

Let us go inside the abbey, and siiney tlie arraugcnientH 
aud order of the house, and in particular, let ub note how 
the monks pass the hours of tlie day. A pious and bounteous 
patron has done all in his power to exempt tliem from eve 
mundane anxiety, and leave them at liberty to devote tJ 
every minute and their every thought to tlie performanced 
their spiritual duties. The lilies of the field which " toil a 
neither do tliey spin," are not more free from care than i 
the inhabitants of tliis little Eden. The prime^'al cui 
whieh dooms man to eat Iiis bread in the sweat of his fnce^a 
here unknown, Lands, tenements, immunitle-s, herit^^V 
every kind has David lavished upon them. Now c 
important question, as to what the men for uhoni so mw 
has been done do for others ? Wiat are the services rendert 
to the world by those who possess sueh stores of wealth ami 
such boundless leisure? This question we shall be better 
able to answer when we liave seen tlie interior of the abb( 
and ita routine of duties. 

The monastic day was divided into seven times or pcrioi 
At each division the abbey bell was run*;, the monks i 
assemble<i, and the servHce appointeil for the hour was did 
pcrfonned. The first di\ision was PKratK, or six o'clock i 
the morning, the tijiie bi-ing taken from t'"" "I'l"'* ''•«!. I 
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Kks had not jet been invented. The monks rose at this 
lar, and after prayers said mass for the soul of the founder 
pd benefactors. Breakfast of course followed. This meal 
{patched, it might happen that a " chapter" required to be 
eld. If a brother had transgressed the niles of the convent. 
F fallen into other fault, his case was brought under the 
msideratioD of the chapter, and he was dealt with as liis 
B waa found to deserve. The discipline of the convent 
) very little spirituaL The peccant monk might have 
tt undergo a flogging. This chastisement was administered 
with more or less severity. There was a rule, doubtless, regu- 
lating the number of stripes, but tlieir intensity as well us 
uQiuber has to be taken into account in estimating the pain 
of tlie infliction ; and seeing they were administered by 
sympathetic brethren who themselves might one day beover- 
^^ttkea in a fault, we may safely conclude that those whose 
^■hty it was to administer this diHC-ipline leaned to the side 
^Hf leniency. Or the offender was arrayed in an old sack, or 
^nehad to walk bare-foot in his draw«rB, or perambulate the 
precincts of the convent carrying the lantern of penance, 
Tlierc was a touch of humour in this discipline, but we may 
iloiibt whether it did much to convince of sin, or aid in the 
I'ultivation of holiness. 
At nine o'clock of the forenoon came Tierce, which was 
4ed by no special duty. The forenoon was spent by the 
B in the occupation or amusement which was most con- 
bial to the taste of each. Some lietook them to study, 
ier« to the copying of manuscripts, especially the writings 
I tbe fathers and the legends of the saints, or the embel- 
Bting of missals. These last were executed with a rare 
\, AD amazing accuracy, and a rich and brilliant beauty, 
s of the fathers having a taste for gardening, spent the 
I in this delightful occupation. 
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At noon came Sext. The monks, throwing down bool. 
luid pen, and apnde, crowded into the refectorj-, and siit down 
to dinner. One and all dined at the same table. They ale 
ill silence, while one of their number read to them. The 
topiea of conversation were not then numerous, and the 
membere of the brotherhood had many other opportunities 
of exchanging ideas, and the book at meal-time was the more 
endurable inasmuch as no one was compelled to listen, 
good monks, engrossed in their dish, might e\'en bealto 
oblivious of what waa being read. 

The Nones were from two to three, when the i 
having dined, walked in the garden or strolled outside 
the gronnds of the abbey, or chatted with the burghere of 
the Canongatc, with whom they commonly lived in good 
neighbourhood. At four o'clock, or it might be lat«r, came 
Vespers. At seven all were expected to be within doore to 
sing CoMPLiSE. After tlus supper waa sened, and this last 
meal of the day ended, the fothers retired to their se^'eral 
dormitories Bud laid tbeni down on a straw or cbaiT 
mattreaa, beneath a angle coverlet, with a taper whicli 
burned in their cells all night through. At midnight the; 
n~ere again summoned from their beds to mattins and land. 
These duly performed, they went back to their dormitories 
and slept till Prdie. They then aroee to go through llw 
same routine. So ^tassed the day, so paiised all the days of 
the year, and so passed all the years of Me. The convoi- 
tual brotherhtMd, like a dock moDd up, weot on dai 
after dfty uid year afto* yew, a Utti ng ftimr. and turrx, ami 
MXt, and evmpHtte: p r im t^ awl fwraE, and wxf, ami eon- 
plinf., till dcal^ came and na^ the gnat iinal compline, aai 
llw poor monk fell into a dccfwr deep and a feaStmadtr 
aflencc than e*cn Uiat of tbc cjoiiVMit, fnan whit^ JBH* 
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Bifondly hope, not a, few awoke to sing matlins aud Initd in 
flie tnoming light of the eternal day.' 

Let ua enumerate the officers of the abbey, witli their 
Bcvenil functionfi. Oiu- descriptioQ is not restricted to a 
^DBrticuIar abbey, it applies to that whole class of insti- 
^■hitions. An abbey was not much of a church, and though 
^Boming under the category of a religious establishmcut, the 
^^pirit dominant in it was not religious, but secidar and 
worldly. It was a' kingdom in miniature- 
First came the abbot. He was the monarch of the little 
kingdom. He exercised autocratic sway. He must obey the 
rule of the abbey : it was his first duty, even as the first duty 
of the inmates was to obey the abbot. A high and mighty 
wlord was the abbot. His state and magnificence were regal. 
Hyphen he rode out all must show him obeisance, and in 
* order to this he was preceded by his chaplains carrying the 
ensigns of his dignity. When he visited a church or a 
monastery the bells were rung, the priests and monks 
tame forth, and forming in procession, welcomed him 
with every mark of honour and token of reverenca The 
mitred abbots took precedence of the others. In virtue 
of the temporal barony attached to their office they sat in 
Rirliament, rode to battle in a coat of mail, appeared on 
the hunting-field with a hawk on their wrist, or went the 
circuit as judges. The abbot could bestow investiture 
of knighthood, and sometimes he stood sponsor for the 
ibildren of the blood royal. 

• After the abbot came the prior. He was in the prioiy 
■rhat the abbot was in the abbey, its head and chief 
ffhen the prior resided in the abbey he was of course the 
■bortlinate of the abbot, his vice-gerent. In the absence of 
B abbot he exercised his authority, which, of course, he 
' See Moyia-ticoii, i. S. 9. 10. 
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Uemitted ou the abbot's return. The prior too was a very 
worshipful personage, and was waited on with evety mart 
of respect and reverence. Uc had horses and servants for 
his use, and when he showed himself in public hia train wac 
nearly as unposing as that of the abbot, to whom he was held 
to be not greatlj inferior in wisdom and holiness. He hail 
the power of imprisoning refractory canons, though not of 
expeUing tiicm from the community. There was a prior 
for every t4;n canons. 

The functionary next in rank was the precentor or c 
This office could be filled only by a monk who had I 
educated in the monastery from a child, lie presided > 
the psalmody, an uflicc of great importance, seeing iuona.*itic 
worship consisted largely of choral services. The precentor 
was charged with the care of other things besides tlie clianta 
lie was keeper of the sacred robes ; he distributed to each 
the dress in which he was tn> apjiear at the public festivab, 
and when the procession marched out he took his place at 
the bead of it He was, moreover, cuj^odier of the archiits, 
in other words chief librarian, an office not very onerous in 
those clays. 

Nest cnme the eellarer. He was chief of the oommissariat 
of the abbey or priory. He was to see to the ptwjier 
victuaUing of the establishment, and mete out daily provixiMi 
for the inmates. He must take care that there was no 
scarcity in the abbey bam, and no stint or pinch at the 
refectory table. He must permit no one to sit duwft^ 
dinner till fi[«t the abbot and prior have taken their a 
and when the repast has ended, he must collect i 
Hpoons and other vessels and carry them to the kitc&eo, 
where they were to remain under his charge. He n-ua to do 
special honour to the abbot's spoon, by lanying it in bis 
right hand and the g)ioons of the niiions in his Mi. 
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Xext came the Treasurer or bursar. He collected the 
rents of the abbey estates, discharged the wages of the 
servants, and paid all moneys due for work done for the 
abbey. The Sacristan was to uncover the altar after the 
gospel, and carry a lantern before the priest as he went from 
the altar to the lectenu He had the charge of the sacred 
vestments, bells, banners, cups, candles, altar-cloths, and 
wafers for communion. He had the privilege of sleep- 
ing in the church, which was aUowed to no one else, with- 
out special permission from the abbot Another officer was 
the Almoner. Among other duties proper to his office, the 
almoner had to buv cloth and shoes, and distribute ibem Uj 
widows and orphans at Christmas. He had to collect the 
vrine left at table after diimer, and bestow it in alnis. The 
C*ook presided in the kitchen, with a staff of assistants. Hie 

office was never conferred en anv but such as had made the 

• 

art their study. The Infirmarer, as his name impii^tis, had 
charge of the sick, taking care c^ their meals, and everr day, 
after compline, sprinklii^ their beds with holy water. He 
was to see that no one remaiiied in bed on pretence tA being 
ill when mattms and land were l/eing sung, and befrjre 
midnight he went roand the wardu c^ bis infinnaur, famteru 
in hand, to ascertain who were really ill and wh^i were ^miy 
lazy. In eases^ of ewUen deadi he waj< tmytmenA Vt bear 
confession and adiDiskst4!T abcointiML Xext came the Pester. 
He held a restxirabk; tnM, seeiivr the Mfetv i4 the cxau- 
niunity depended *m Uk fMdBty. A uionk of rni'ldk as?e and 
<if er^Ui«Jied tiianicUir was ^maaifnAx jt^eiHrUsd ^x tlw^ pota. 
He i^lept at tfe w^^ >x»d vben tlie Uell wa^ rung fc^ <xai>' 
pline be \tpkfA ^ civter if^jnt and aurrybd Utt key^ Uj iht 
aUx>L 

The I>fcr>.i-/u^ tut lUi: fduue tsnplie*, b&d ^ioLTSt *.f ^ 
that apji>ru,iu»y, v^ ^i* mrfw^U/fj taUk^— it* cvp>. pert*. 4*aiet 
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towels ; be mast see that all are clean. He was bound U 
provide fresh rushes five times a year wherewith to strew 
the floor of the refectory, and also to deal out the wine 
the monks which was fetched from the abbot's cellar. 
Chamberlain had char^ of the apartments. He was 
sponsible for the bedding, clothes, combs, and other nt 
saries of the monks. He was "once a year to have the 
donnitory swept, and the straw of the beds clianged." "The 
monks were to go to the baths when he saw it nco 
[..ast of all came the Hospitaller. His duty waa to 
the stranger or the wayfaring poor, and conduct them to 
hospice or guest-chamber. 

Such was the internal arrangement of the abbey aiid pi 
It was perfect. From its head, the abbot, who eat 
solemn state in his sumptuously fiimished chamber, donii to 
the porter and hospitaller, who waited at the gate to re- 
ceive the ptlgrini, eveiy one had his place and his work, and 
the cstablislmient went on with the steadiness and regularity 
of a skilfully constructed machine. Duly the abbey bell was 
rung. Duly the monks come forth at its summons froni 
their cells, with psalm and chant. Duly tho festivals of the 
church were observed. Duly candle was lighted on tlie 
tomb of tho founder and mass said for his soul. Duly the 
fathers sat down to dine and retired to sleep. The order, the 
punctuality, and the obedience of the little community ore 
admirable; but we are tempted to say, " go forward, you but 
iimrcli in a circle." You have chanted, meditatefl, and 
prayed long enough uHthin the abbey walls, open the gates 
and let all this pc»t-up devotion lia^e vent in work under- 
taken in tho outside world. Of what lue are all thew i''""" 
acts mid hoty thuujthtf 
had birth, and dd B 
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The couDtry which has made over the best of its broad acres 
for your use, expects some such asr\ice at your hands, and if 
it is not rendered there is no reason why the abbey should 
t at all ; for surely the abbey is here for the country, and 
the country for the abbey. 
In closing the chapter we turn for a moment to the ques- 
tion, how far did the abbeys and monasteries contribute to 
the enlightenment of their age and the progress of ciWliza- 
Some have lauded these institutions as inestimable, 
id bewailed their overthrow as an irreparable loss to the 
of knowledge and religion. We have no wish t« 
rcciate tlieir scnices ; on the contrary, wc are willing to 
iHte them at the very highest ; still we are unable to see 
that the world owes them much, or has any great cause to 
regret their extinction. We may admit that some few ttf 
their inmates, despite the inherent Wtiousncss of the system, 
were worthy jrersons ; that they were l>ctter informed than 
the majority of laymen of their time ; that some of them 
showed equal diligence and skill in transcribing mannscriptri 
and illuminating missals ; that they knew a little surgery, gave 
alms out of their abtmdance, and were always ready with 
lir welcome to the [talnier, from whom, in return for Hk 
cheer of the monastery, they hoped U> hear the news of 
country from which he had come. We may also grant 
their estates and farniB were better cultirated than the 
of their neighbours, their richer capital and more 
irotu serfs enabling them to practise an advanced 
ibandry. An<l we arc delighted also to think that in die 
there were a few truly pious souLi who had come 
the knowletlgc and love of the Saviour from some page of 
or some verse of the Bible, and who t 
.dtriiK life in that ungenial air, by drinking at nc 
*a& nor drinking alone, for sometimes they would • 
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ceed in leading others to the same liviog waters ; but wfaen 
we have enuniernted all thiH, we have gtveu the sum of nil 
that mouasteries did for their age. 

On the other side, what, we ask, was their religion ? 
What power could it possibly' have in expanding tho Hnde^ 
standing or purifying t!ie heart ? It cannot l)Ut be oident 
to all that it lay mainly in meats and drinks, in the wearing of 
a certain habit, ia the practice of festa and penancen, in the 
regular performance of certain ceremonies, in the repetition 
of certain chants and prayers, in burning tapers and singuig 
masses. But where is the record of tlicir lalwurs in planting 
schools, in instructing the young, in consoling the sick and 
dying, or in carrying the light of Christianity to pagan lands. 
We possess the splendid record of the Church of Coluniba ; we 
see her missionaries hastening across seas with tlic tidings of 
life to nations sitting in darkness. But where have we sueh 
recoi'd of the Roman Church in Scotland ? So far from 
dispeUiiig the night she permitted the darkness to grow 
deeper, century after century, till Scotland, once the sol 
of Europe, had become wcU-nigh as barbarous a lam 
before its great apostle stepped upon its shore. 

It is often pleaded that the monastic institutions of Roiue 
were tho best arrangements for the pubhc good whicii the 
age admitted of. There is not a particle of truth or fon-e in 
this plea. It is effectually rebutted by the fact that nt an 
earlier age, and in times still more unpropitious, it was found 
possible to sot up and keep working a class of institutions, 
of a far higher oi-der both intellectually and reli^ously. No 
age could be darker, and no country more barbarous than was 
Scotland when Columba crossed the sea to plant it with 
schools of the evangelical faitii. The Columhan institutions, 
instead of succumbing to the darkness around them, grapplod 
with it and conquered it. If the abbey had Iiiui a partid 
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spiritual power in it it would have triumphed in like manner. 
The fact is, it never made the attempt. As the abbey system 
developed the degeneracy of the age increased ; the dark- 
ness thickened; arts and letters had risen with lona, and 
they fell with lona. The expert scribe and the cunning arti- 
ficer disappeared from Scotland. The refinement of past 
centuries had given place to semi-barbarism ; while the 
abbey, rich in broad acres, in holy chimes and rosy monks, 
looked complacently down on a dying land which its 
grandeur mocked. In truth, the " abbey " created the age, 
and what some make its defence is its strongest condemna- 
tion. The piety of the abbey was pantomime, its learning 
was dilletanteism, and its civilization lacquered barbarism. 
In order to save the last vestiges of enlightenment and 
religion it was found necessary- at last to clear away the 
system altogether. It was fit only for children and dotards, 
and if ever again the world shall fall back into dotage it 
will restore the monastic system. 
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FOUNDINa OF ABBEYS CONTtSUED — ABBEYS NORTH 
THE GRAMPIAN9 — IN VALLEY OK THE TWBKD, 
ROSE, KKLSO, ETC. — VARIOUS ORDERS OF FRIAHS^ 
SERMONS OF THE FRUBS— OUTLOOK OF SCOTLAND. 

Wb continue our narration of the founding of the abb< 
priories, and mouasteries. The ancient face of • 
tvaa rapidlv disappearing : a new laud was rising to I 
the place of the old. But the change was mainlj on 1 
surface. Deep down, Iiidden from view by the Rom 
ecclesiasticism and the Gorman lacquering with which Kins 
David had overlaid it, was the old Culdee Scotland. It v 
slumber for a few centuries, and then when the spiritui 
heavens have completed their appointed revolutions, and tl 
eternal iuHueneea have beguu again to act on the naticH 
Columba, rising from his grave, as it were, n-ill rebuild t 
fallen sanctuaries of the early Church of Scotland, and i 
second day will be more glorious than its first. 

Only some of the abbeys and ecclesiastical fuundatimut 
shall we notice, and these briefly. We have already i 
corded the incident which led ^Vlexander I. to found tin4. 
Abbey of Inchcolm. This abbey adjoins the metropolis ( 
Scotland, from which, on a clear morning or calm ovenEiq 
its ruins may be descried in the waters of the Forth ; aroun<f 
it an air of seclusion and stillness as profound as if, instead 
of the neighbourhood of a great capital, it were placvd, 
like luna, amid the seas of the Hebrides, lu buildings a 
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1 wonderfully t'litire, more bo thnn most of our abbeys. 

[Iicir position on an island may help to accoiiot for their 

"good preservation, for the ravages of man are even more 

deatmctive than those of time. " The stone-roofe*! octagonal 

chapter house ig one of the most beautiful and perfect in 

iotland, and the abbot's house, refectory, and cloisters arc 

Sill comparatively entire."' The square tower which rises 

D the centre of the cathedral, and wbich forms so prominent 

D object in the ruins, is so similar in its architecture and 

mi to that at lona as to warrant the conclusion that the 

vo are probably of the same age. Among its buildings is 

f, cell more primitive and rude than the other chambers, and 

ssibly, it may be, as some have asserted, the cell in which 

J Alexander lived during tlie three days the etorm kept 

a a prisoner on the island.^ 

I The name of its patron saint Columba lent the abbey a 

igb repute for sanctity. From the time it was changed 

1 a settlement of Columbites to n priory of .\ugu8tinian 

' iOionltB it began to be richly endowed Lauds, houseH, 

fhurches, and villages flowed in upon it, and the successors 

of the poor anchorite, wliose subsistence had been " the milk 

Lof one cow, and slieil-fisli," saw their bams overflow with 

in, and mult, and fruita, the produce of their numerous 

bates, and their cellars stocked with barrels of beer from 

c neighbouring breweries, and hogsheads of wine from the 

iocyardfi of France. Donibristle and other fair estates on 

; northern bonks of the Forth, with numerous churches 

lod m Fife ; tolls in Edinbui^h, Crainond, Haddington, 

1 Uoniuliroiu i. 60. 

uiou when Sir Jaiiies Simpson viatted the uIbdJ, be found 
h tntomUiig toll the abode of two pig> : on viother riaic he toua<> it 
d by a cow. More tragic facti have come to light ia cDaneutiou 
L* Abbejr. " A huinsji slielutOJ Wns found sevtral years ago iii|. 
A bnilt ap within these oM ecclciiiutical wnlls."— .l/bnojififoii. 
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and other cities in the LotliiauH, the gifts of Da\id and si 
ceeding kings, swelled the rent roll of the abbey. One 
is so peculiar as to deserve special mention. It is tliat 
" a thousand eels yearly out of Strathcndry, in the parish 
of Leslie," along with two swine and a cow, secured to 
the canons on no less au authority than the bull of Po] 
Alexander 1 11.^ 

The niontdsh chroniclers have taken care to endow Ini 
colm as richly with miracles as David and other kings 
lands. C'olumba was believed to make it the object of 
special care, and if injury was done the monks, the 
doer soon felt the vengeance of the saint. If the 
vent was broken into and its treasures rifled, there 
sure to arise such a Htomi in the Forth as compelled the- 
spoilers to return to the island with tlieir ill-gotten gain, or 
cast it into tlie sea. Lying in the Forth it was exposed 
the ravages of the Danish pirates, but never was eea-ro1 
allowed to make off quietly with his booty : he was eil 
driven back by tlie angry winds, or he encountered sliI] 
wreck on Inchkeith; and all, iiccording to the chroniclers, 
by the interposition of Columba. But great saints like 
great poets sometimes nod. Columba must have beeu asleep 
or on a journey when the following uuHhnp befell the monks 
of Inchcolni. The abbot and members oF the convent. 
Bower tells us, had passed the summer and autumn of 141 
on the maiuhind, to escape the visits of tlic English ro" 
On Saturday, the 8th of November, the whole communil 
returned to the island, effecting the short voyage in safety. 
On the morrow, being Sunday, the abbot sent the Ce/hrer 
to the mainland to fetch some pro\nBions, and certain 
of beer which were lying at the brewery of Ramhill. 

■ Alitrdour nnd IiKkrolme, by Dr WilliuD Rom. p. 121. See 
of the variouii poiieuioDii of luchcaln 
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Otis were shipped, and about tbree in the afteruoon the 

lat aet out on its return to the island. The sailors not 

l&tisficd with the progress made % the oar, and having 

EiSBted the yualitiea of the beer before embarking, hoisted 

! sail to quicken speed. That moment a sudden squall 

truck the boat, tore the canvas in rags, and the steersman 

tting go the helm, the vessel filled and went down. Of 

E six persons on board, the Cellarer and two sailora were 

rowiied ; the other three were saved. Sir Peter, the canon, 

JifBs an hour and a half in the sea clinging all the while to 

I rope, the one end of which was held, the chronicler tells 

u, by Columba, Sir Peter afterwards confidently afflnncd 

lat the saint appeared to him in bodily form. The other 

wo owed their escape from a watery grave to an intcrposi- 

iou of a much more commonplace character. Some one 

who witnessed their sad plight managed to throw them a 

I of straw, which kept them afloat till a boat had 

sent to their rescue. The moral which Bower 

to impress by the story, is that the tliree men 

who wore saved from drowning had all of them that day 

been preacut at mass in the parish church of Dalgcty.' 

The Abbey of Inclicolm in after times became famous as a 
place of sepulture. The monastery was within the diocese 
of Dunkeld, and several of the bishops of that 8ce were 
mried in the church of the abbey. Of some, the heart only, 
while the body reposed at Dunkeld. But, in truth, in the 
isle of Ht Colme sleep the dead of various nationalities, 
uiish pirates who came to rob, but were slain in fight, 
MJived here uuceremoDious burial. English rovers who 
teited the island for a like purpose met here their fate, and 
! thrown into a grave over which was sung neither 

' Or W. Rom, Aberdmir atul ItH-hcolmt, pp, 116, 117. See alio Momia- 
I, i. M, &&, u>d Btolieh-oHkoa, lib. iv., c»p. 3S, uod Ub. xiil., cap, :u. 
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dirge nor rec[iiiem. In after days the abbey bnildi 
experienced great variety of fortune. Ceasing to be 
abode of abbot and monk, they were turned to very oniiDi 
uses indeed. At one time we find the abbey a receptacle 
of pirates ; at another, a laairctto, and ships arriving in 
tlie Forth with the plague on board are ordered to 
embark their crews on St Cohue. Some of the early Jam) 
made it a state prison, and in our ovvn day we have seen 
unce more, now a barrack, and now a lazaretto. 

Ages before Burns and Scott bad arisen to invest the h 
scapes of Scotland with a beauty and grandeur that fascii 
80 many beholders, now that the magic of their verse 
unveiled their glories, the monks had shown their appi 
tion of the noble characteristics of the Scottish land by 
selecting the richest, the sweetest, and the most pictnresqne 
spots to be found in it as the place of their habitation. Tlitij 
planted their abbeys and prioriea thickly in the borderlai 
uetting tlieni down by the " rushing Gala " and the " aili 
Tweed," and other streams which roll along amid smiling 
toral hills, and dales of mingled woodland and cornfield, 
seiiting a picture of loveliness which delights the eye, 
suggesting a sense of plenty tliat gladdens the heart, 
was it only in the Lowlands amid the fatness of mead) 
and the riches of corn land that the monastic colonists fix* 
their encampments. Beyond the Grampians they knew that 
all was not barren rock and profitless moor. They had 
exploited the region of the Dec and the Spcy, and found 
the vales watered by these rivers many a rich acre and 
a sheltcretl nook where monk might pitch his tent and eat 
the goo<l of the land. The solitudes of the north had «' 
charm for meditative minds. The straths, so lonely and still, 
offered nothing to distract the mind or draw the thoughts 
away from those higher things which are supposed to foi 
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subjects of monkUh incditation. The gigantic hills 
laiitiDg tlicir feet amid the dark green pines, and losing 

beir sumtnitH aa they tower upwards among the clouds, pre- 

iHited spectacles of grandeur which nursed in those who daily 

[Kiked oil tliemand drew inspiration from them, strength and 
tabliinity of soul. There were besides the fine fertile pkinB 
f Moray, the bosky glens of Ross-shire, the superb valley 
F tlie NesB, offering numerous eligible spots for those wlio 
ifihed to sing their aves and recite their paternosters in 
ze, and to know the while that when the dinner hour 
rrived they should find tlie refectory table loaded with the 
est which the region produced, choice venison, and abund- 

Bcc of both sea aud river fish. The fatliers had learned the 

It, though they had not been taught the phrase, of " making 

be best of both worlds," 
There were other considerations, doubtless, which drew 

be Bt«p8 of this host of colonists iu cowl and frock across 

he Gram)}iaQs. They remembered that tliis region had been 
B consecrated ground of the Coluiuban Church. Here was 

be first scene of C'olumba's evangelization, and here had he 
inted numerous settlements. The new monks had come 

D undo the labours of the earlier evangelists, but they did not 
I that account disdain to build on the foundations of their 
idtx^essors. What of the Culdee churches had not gone 

Itogether to decay, and what of their revenues had not been 
(vourcd by the greed of momiacr and the avariciousness of 

■y-abbot, would, as a matter of course, fall to their lot, aud 
a the nucleus of new and richer endowments. Accord- 
glj, on all the old sites of Coluniban occupation we now 
conventual ostjiblishnicnts of the Roman type springing 
) ; as, for instance, at Monimusk, at Deer, at Turriff, at 

Jrqubart, at Iiiinloss, at Roscniarkie, at Feme, at St Uuthuc, 
t Donioch, and other places, Angustinian, Benedictine, and 
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Cistercian, clrann hj inscinrt to the <M aiUs in the I 
ID which thev were not niistalen, that there tfa^ dtoaU fi 
the air mellowed and the soil firoctified bjr tiw I 
of the CoIumbaD brotberiiood. 

The Gne appredatioo of piiTBical qoftSties dispbjed by thr 
monks in the selectioo of their restii^ places is seen in Md- 
fooe. A rare combutatiiin of earth, and air, and stieam, aail 
elidtcnng bill renders that nllej a dd^btfid icndcBca 
Tltere, aocordii^, we see them pbad^ ooe of tbdr dnef 
colonies, and rearii^ ooe at their proodest eathednk. The 
&».—«■*;«. .nJ tka »w— *»* .rf MA«» *«¥*« ^ 1—^ to the 
niddle of the sncatfa ceatmr. Its eatfier Ustoiy cewirrfc 
itseffwith tlMi of St CvtUcft, who is aid to have G««d ta 
ittmynn^btaa ft51 to «!.■ At that eatlr dav Uwre wat 
mtaBoMaa Muhfenbe mm ib tfae Iwd; and tfe noa- 
Mtaijaf MdraM,a baBUefalrie durf<lus, eristeJ aa aa 
I of loa^ LAe a* mmt aAer afthnntii of Ia«a il 
ifamctar aader Kmg DnM. la Ae vw 1136 
itmeosvertBdiBtoaOsAfn^MoaBaten: TW OitLtLias 
uffderwiK thea at the kifiht af ite tCMon. Ite ■ojfcar 




^M ■ Aa ahha; aT 

IHmwJi. K^ D«^ m^ !■< 

Aeaa<w,liiafth«h^af<Tli 'i ii layaaffc fa Alfa? 
a aaasl han* Wm fl ta Hosr «- th^ 
k *F oMMb «r *(ar anr Bha*L 

taiafc — ^ o awH dMaehawgham u na tiiyw A iii j <r^«B»; 
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liaiid, nn<l the convcDt bell souiuled its suniiiioii.s for him 
'Bo more. 

The Abbey of Melrose, as a matter of course, was richlj 
dowered. Its Cistercian brotherhood, though a foreign 
importation, could cast their eyes over 8cotIaud and say 
not a few of its choicest spots, "They are oura." What 
;ht had they to be there at all ? They had not fought 
tar the country against the Dane, yet now we tiiid King 
David gifting its laud away to the disinheriting of the men 
whose sires had shed their blood for the independence of 
the nation over which he reigned, and tjie existence of 
the throne on which he sat. Kot content, it wotdd seem, 
with the ample supply which was daily passing in at the 
ivent gates from all parts of Scotland, the Cistercians 
led at enriching the revcuues of their lands by the profits 
'arifling from mercantile pursuits. An incident in the history 
of the abbey exhibits the fathers in the character of traders. 
Richard 11. of England in the year 13ti5 slept a night at 
Melrose. Xoxt morning before departing his soldiers set 
fire to the abbey and burned it. The sacriligeous act of his 
army weighed on tlie conaeience of the king, and, by way of 
compensatioD to the monks, he granted them a i-eniissiou of 
two pence of duty on every thousand sacks of wool imported 
Berwick. The purchases of tlic monks must have 
coiuidcrable if this small remission of duty was ade- 
;e compensation for the loss suutuiued by tlic burning of 
abbey. This anmuut of wool was nmch beyond what 
needed for the use of the fathers, and the greater portion 
it WHS sold doubticBS by the monks to the population, by 
rhom it would he worked up into cloth. The abbey had a 
ij career. Oftentimes its buildiugH sank in ashes to 
agaia from their ruins. The valloy of the Tweed was tlie 
eutmnee-gate of the English aniiies when on their march 
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to Hobjugate Scotland. UanllT ever did the; paaB Am * 
without len\-ing their marl: on this aad the s 
the borderlamL These are the destroTtts whieb converted' 
our ecclesiastical edifices into pirtnreeqae rniiiK. After tiii' 
War of Independence, Melrose Abbey rose ia a glory which 
is still able to delight the visitor. Xo p*rt of the preseol 
ruins is older than the fifteenth centoir. King Robert llie 
Bruce be4]ucathed to tlie abber a dngular poeaession ; lui> 
own heart even, which the Brace reqne^led the Doi^lae to 
oon%-ey to the Holy Land, but the noble bearer of the 
precioQs relic p«ishing in a battJe with the Saracens, it was 
lirought brtck from Spain and deposited within ihc precincts 
of Slelroae Abbey. 

Some dozen miles south frtHU Melrose stanib the abbey cS 
.ledburgh. It was founded by David while still EnrI »r 
Cumbria, and was at first a prioir, afterfvards i-levuted to 
the rank of abbey, and ^/Kked with canons-regular from 
Beanvais. It possessed ample lands in TweedaJe, and had 
nurocrons dependencies in distant parte of Scotland. It 
exereii>ed over all its lan^ls the right of regalit>~. tlint is. the 
power of trying offenders and putting them to death. HiU 
vras a <langerous power lo be lo^ed in such bands, and 
was often grossly perverted for the defence of criminHls in- 
stead of their puni^ment, and the d^ing of the king's 
laws in the room of uphohlii^ them. I>uring the minority 
of James V. the abbot of Jedbai]gh was accused of gi\iD^ 
harixiurage within the sacnrd walb of his abbey to the 
brigands of the Forest, which led to a war bctnixt tlie 
abbot and the Diike of Albany, then regent of the kingduu. 
These were not exactly the uses for which the abhe; 1 
been founded and c»dowe<l. and if in this way it drew n 
itself Attack ami <Uiiv 
turbulent ab1<"t ' '- Tiii<^i>rtUM«. 
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Lying Btill further into the border couiitrj than Melrose, 
Vedburgh Abbey suffered more from the incessant raids and 
' Hpoikies of whicli this district of Seothind ivaa theu tlie 
theatre. In aome years it dropped its ecclesiastical character 
altogetlier, and became little better than a military fort. 
iHtead of litanies an<l prayers in its oratory, and shorn 
lonks going in and out at its gates, it was tilled nitli amicd 
len and mug with the sounds of battle. Now it wixa the 
borderers that held it, and flung defiance from ita 
mils at some storming party of Englisii ; and there were 
~ occasions on which the defence was so obstinate that, rather 
than yield, the besieged aubmitted to be burned iu their 
stronghold. At times the canons nould doff sur^tlice and 
jary, and, arming themselves with niail-sliirt and sword, 
muld take their stand by the side of the warlike burghers, 
Ind mingling in the conflict would contest every inch of the 
round, retreating before the enemy from the court of the 
ibbey to the church, from the church to the tower, and 
seeing they could retreat no further, standing at bay, and 
liolding the tower in defiance of fire and steel till it was 
wrapt in flames and all in it had pcrisheil. On one occasion 

tfind the abbey garrisoned by the Spanish as the allies of 
English, while the French, then in alliance with the 
ts, arc the t)esiegers. This was the sort of life, a rough 
une veiily, which the Abbey of .Jedbuigh led for some two 
centories. Better for the tranquillity of the district that 
never had one stone of it been laid upuu another. It drew 
into the rich valley of the Jed the tempests of war, and 
doomed the inhabitants to see the produce of their fields 
mpled into the dust by armed men, and thcmscUes given 
r to die by the sword or by the flame. 
IWe notice next the Abbey of Kclao. It stands hard by 
t confluence of the Tweed and the TcN-iot. Tlie united 
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Mtnsiiii nilliiiK uliJti^, adding iU fL-rttliniDg inflaeDce to a 
H»il and a wnnimir, iiiiik(» the vallcya {«nuliMof flomr: 
rniil, uf meadow and i;cl<l<'i> gniii' The rnins of the aAAitj 
nrc l)iG onljr nitiinter featitrc in a landiM;.-ipe otbenrise Rwcct 
and pcncoruL Tliey stand up in iiniidonied strength, liker the 
roniaitiH of a XunDaii uwtle tlinn the fonner abode of peace- 
ful monkH ; and in tnitli the abbey lias bad as warlike a 
liiittory tut thu military lutpect of its ruinn bespeak for it It 
Atood, even mure than Jedburgh, on the great bighvra; o( 
war, and mitfered from P>lward and his soldiers. \Micn it 
liad rent frmn their depntlations it waa subject to the no k's« 
deatructive ineur^ioRH of the freebooters of the border. The 
wealth Iwlieved to be lioardcd in it made these unpleasaiil 
neiglii)oiir» not infrequent ™itor8 in tbe valiej of the TwecJ, 
and on these occasions their rapacity and violence fell indis- 
criminately on monk and husbandman, on serf and lord : 
and abbey and district led an unquiet and anxious life. 

The order catabliahed at Kelso wa^ that of the Tj'ronen- 
sea, so called from Tyrou, a town of Pieardy, in the nonh 
of France. There was the head establishment of the order 
of which Robert of Abbeville was the founder (llUtfi 
Monkery being but the outward and nicclmnical imitation of 
II separation and purity which are spiritual and inward, Wtt 
imable to maintain itself for any long time in the estate of iti 
original institution. Order after order sunk into gross de- 
generacy. A remedy was sought in the institution of new 
orders, asKOciatcd imder stricter regulations, but theae bei^t 
also works of the llesh in due time t!cvcloi>ed, aeootdipf 
to the hiw of their nature, into fleshly eorniption. The buau 
St Bernard thought he had discovered a cure for thb inf »■i^ 
able tendency to piitrify. Brought up in the Btrietoet wki-J 
of asceticism, and having a snlutarj- dread of whawtw 
tciidcti to ffTciiiinacy, he tlionghl it not good that the wWc 
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me of a monk siiouM Ite given to nieditution ; and as the best 
reaervative from the temptations which are incident to idle- 
!4 he sought to devise occupation for both head and hands 
I the recluses. Accordingly in the order in which he took 
great an interest, the monk and tlie citizen were conjoined. 
Among the Tvrononses there were fonntl skilful fanners, ex- 
pert carpenters and smitlis, while others of the order excelled 
in the arta of architecture and dnnving. Tiieir hours of 
devotion altemnt«d with periods of manual lalraur, and 
this matlc tlieni all thc' more able to withstand the alhire- 
xacnta of the wine cup and other solicitations wliich beset 
the indolence of the monastery. 
The Tyronensian Abbey of Kelso was endowed with lands 
, Peeblesshire and other jiarte of Scotland. The See of 
■ork strove to subject it to its jurisdiction, and exercise 
Htropolitan power over it. The dispute was referred to 
!, and the reigning Pope, Alexander III., decided tn 
fevour of its independence, mid soon thereafter the abbey 
to eminence, and plantetl itself out in other monastic 
sea. The great Abbey of Arbroath was supplied with 
tooks from Kelso, and was at its beginning a dependency of 
the Boutheni establishment. ButsooQ the daughter sur[)assed 
the mother in magnificence, and tbe proud abbots of the 
princely house on the shore of Angus disdained to be subject 
I the older but less powerful abltey on the Tweed. The 
Dtber oflshoots of Kelso were Lesiiiahagow, Lindores, an<t 
jlwinning. On these establishments the right of sanctuary 
8 conferred. Their door stood open to the murderer and 
! robber, who once across its threshold was safe, and so 
s he chose to remain luidcr ita roof was shielded from 
^e arm of the law. The ground was holy ; the foot of 
wo uld but pollute it Tlie terms ou which this right 
■red on tbe A blwy of Lesnuihagow were as follows : 
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"Whoso for escaping peril of life and limb shall floe to tlic 
itaid cell, or come within the four crosses that stand rouii<l 
it, of reverence to God and St MaL-hutus, I grant them my 
firm peace." It ap[>earB from the Canons of the Scottish 
Church, drawn up by the Councils held at Perth in 1 242 ami 
1269, that the abuse of *' sanctuary " had become such that it 
was not nnounimon for robbers to pursue their nefarious 
trade during the day, and at nigfat retire to the chunrh ti 
sleep, whence they issucil next morning to resume their on- 
holy occupation. Before iM^inning the business of a aew 
da; the robber must needs have absolution fiu' tlic dccda a 
the previous one, which was not to be obtained with 
lai^ sum, in the name of penance, to the chonrh. 

Among the tmiporaUties granted to the abbey was ( 
town of Kelso. The abbot was constitated its fcodal lorl. 
and as such had the right to eay who n*as to be admitt«il 
on the roll of it$ burghers ; who was to hare tide ptirikgc 
of carrying on any trade or profeaaoB in the town; wbu 
could buy or wU Id it& maifcet, and oo what tvma. Ant) 
fiirtfaer, as their feudal superior, the abbot had the pomr d 
trying (lenders, and adjndgii^ tbem to ponisiiment : in 
short, he bad the lires of its citiaens ia his faaada. In thi* 
tray grew up that power of mH jurisdietwa whidi the 
Rcooan Church wichkd in our txnatrj in (he nuddle agw, 
and of which she made ao cmel a osc, when it drew towaric 
the BefoniMitMML Its abbot^ p(w*^ ud faidko^ o 
thonaelnB into • ooort of hw, taed mwet, 
a M tom om thaw it pleased thcxn to ngnd as tSemioi, 
amiigiang to priMNt, or dooBing thto to ittaaftliig aad 
boiBiag. The; cooU esnploy the am d the drfl power t» 
exeeate thor crad decrees. We do not Itiirrtr t» ar iJui 
it was Htsrlr nnpatnotar mt the pan of Darid and Miief 
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religion ; jet what do we see the kings of .Scotland doing ! 
Wliy, robbing their omi subjects to enrich a horde of greedy 
churchmen from across the sea. What had this army of 
mummere done that they must be fed ou tiie best of the 
land, till they wax fat, and play tlie tyrant and make the 
ittiBh people hewcre of wood and drawers of wBt#r to 
Biem? And who gave David a right to sell his subjei'ts 
bto the power of a foreign priesthood, and endow that 
friesthood with the acres the Scots had tilled for geuera- 
lona, and the churches in which tlieir fathers had wor- 
shipped in old time ? The real character of what Da\-id 
now did can neither be concealed nor jufitifled. To say 
I' that it was an act of piety and devotion is to use language 
^brhich affronts religion. It is not religion to sell one's 
^Boantiy, or gift away the properties, the liberties, and the 
^''Kres of its citizens to aliens, and if it is it king who does it, 
die crime is only tlie more heinous in that it is done by 
the man whose duty it is, before that of all others, to defend 
the honour of his country, and tlie freedom and happiness of 
his subjects. 
When we come to survey Scotland under the Papacy we 
I bt* in circumstances better fitting us to answer the 
M^on, What benefits did the monastic system confer on 
• country? At present we dismiss the subject n-ith a 
IT more facts of a geiicriil kind touching the incoming of 
e moDastic corps, 

; cancms-rcgular of St Augustine were, we have seen, 

I Bret to arrive in Scotland, in the your UU, in their 

! tunics and bhick gowns. They sliowed a marvellous 

< spawn and multiply. Twenty years had i 

a their first coming into the country till we fi 
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the Augusttniuiis at Scone, at St Andrews, at tlG4Tnwil. 
:it Incticulin, and at uther places. EveuluiiIlT tfacv had tu>t 
fcnxr than twenty-seven houses in Scotland. Othvr onlen 
followed. The gates of the countn' once opened, host otter 
ho6t of tlicsc cell-brci) men inarched in and squatted down 
on the land. Had they conic in mail their entmice woulil 
have been challenged ; but the insight of the Soota hid 
departed with the gospel, and tfacv permitted thenselvca to 
be concjuered by a worse foe than the Dune wttbuut ^litil|t 
a battle. After the Angnstinians came the Red Friare or 
Redeniptoristfi, founded 1 198 ; the Black Friars or Doouni- 
uans, founded 543 ; the White Friars, or Oinnclites, who 
hailed originally from Mount CarmeL' There followed, ot 
it may be preceded, — for we cannot be sare of tlie exact 
order in which this hooded and speckled anny arrived in oar 
country or fix the year when their " holy " fcet first toucho! 
its soil, — the Prcnionstiutenses from Premontn- in France, 
the Cluuiacenses from Clugny, the Benedictines, the Trm- 
nenses, the Cistercians, the <l'arthusiaas, and the FnuKis- 
cans. Troop after troop came rolling into our country, and 
tJieir houses b^an to dot the land north and south. 

Coeii-Bl with the planting of houses for men, we find 
houses for women springing op in rarious parts of the king- 
dom. The Cistercian eonvcnt at Berwick had scveraJ i 
neries attached to it.- This monaster}' was 
suppressed by Robert III. in 1391, for favouring the I 
and the Abbey of Drybnrgh was endowed with its prop 
It may interest the reader to know, when he thinks who 

' The CBimelitca h»d at lea>t one home id ScotluiiL A Cmnelita 
Piiorywufoimiltil at South (^eciurerr; in 1330 bj Sir George Dnn'tM*, 
IS atteateci by docnmeoU in tbe charter cheat of the familj. Aftor iW 
Refomiatiaii it paaaed Into poatenioa ot tbe Crown, and *>■ ^Tm haefc 
by Janca VT. to the tainilf of ita foamier, Dnoilaa of t>iuida«. It it 
now undergoing realoratlon as a pUo« of worahip. 

' Of Aleiioder II., John Major «a;s, " " Ubicamina looof 
reli^oaw initituuotnr." llitf. Sml., lib. ir. cap. 10. p. lU. 
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ItleepB in that abbey, that Drjburgli was a PremoustrateDBian 
eBtablishmcnt. Nor did King David stop at this point 
He introduced iuto his kingdom the militarj- orders of the 
Knights Hospitallers, the Kniglits Templars, and the 
Lazarisb:) of Jemsiilem. 

David gave the finishing touch to liia work by the erection 
of cathedral chapters. To these bodies were given the right 
of electing tlie bishop. The bishoprics, of which there were 
now nine in Scotland, were divided into rural deaneries. In 
the diocese of St Andrews there were eight deaneries ; in 
that of Glasgow there were nine ; Aberdeen had five ; Moray 
and Dunkeld had each four; the other dioceses do not appear 
[$o have been diWded iuto deaneries. 

Magnificent cathedrals, initred bishops, and lordly abbots, 
with their numerous following of canons, and friars, and nuns, 
are, or ought to be, but the means to an end. What was the 
end sought to be served by the creation of so powerful a staff 
of richly endowed ecclesiastics ? These fraternities have been 
summoned into existence to miuntain the worship of Uod 
in Scotland, and instruct its people in di>'ine truth. Nothing 
baa been withheld from them which may help them to tiilfil 
their end. For them rise gorgeous temples ; for them the 
earth ripens her han-ests ; for them the people toil and sweat. 
In King David they have found a nursing father. We expect 
to see Scotland burst into a glory which shall far exccU that 
of her early day, Uer renown for piety wUl go forth among 
the mttions of the earth, and the youth of distant lands will 
,flock to her shores, as at a former day, to learn the wisdoni 

her schools. When we think of the great things that 

umplished by the little lona, what may we not 

t from this splendidly equipped church ? But uIeis ! 

tiling it lacks, and lacking this one thing, all the 

lining advantages of this, magnificent apparatus are to 
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^f vorsliip of tlie Egj'ptiaiis before it appeared uii the en&ignB 

I of Cliristianitv, and the statues, the flowers, the iDconse and 

the lustral water of the Roman churches did service in the 

ttireek temples before findiiig their w*ay into the " Christian 
durch." 
At this epoch the Bibie vould seem to hare disappeared 
from Scothind. We do not sec it in the abbey ; nor do we 
find the reading of it among the prescribed exercises of the 
monks ; yet doubtless copies of it lingered in the land in 
Culdee ceU, or in Cnldee family, the work of some pious 
ribeofa former generation. The preaching of the gospel 
must have all but entirely ceased. Of the Culdee churches 
toany were in ruins ; others had been gifted to the abbeys, 
with the lauds that appertained to them. It was the office 
of the friars to maintain ser\ice in the churches, but alas ! 
tile friars preached, if they preaclied at all, in Saxon or In 
fVench, wliile theii- hearers understood only in Gaelic. In 
Hie course of a century or so the friars may possibly have 
acquired the power of preaching in the language of the 
, but before that time, it ia reasonable la conclude, 
eir Jpft was considerably rusted, if not altogctlicr lost; 
1 when at last their months were opened they found they 
liad nothing to say, or nothing that was worth saying. We 
lose trace or reconl of public instrnction from this time 
'ODward. We hear no Sabbath liell : we see no congrega- 
ion of grave and devout worshippers on their way to the 
nnctuary. The convent bell rings, and duly as clock-work 
there ia heard from abbey and monastery the song of 
lattius and vespers ; but from glen and mountain side there 
more the grand melody of the old psalms sung 
hj assembled thousands in tlie rich and plaintive music of 
tfao Gael. These glories belonged to the past ; the Sabbaths 
of the present bow unspeakably sad ! 
^^ At length the friar> ventured into the pulpit, and essayed 
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to preach, but alas ! tlie sermons to which their hei 
were doomed to listen. They are Dot easily characterii 
We shall gi^e a specimen, and leave the reader to judge ft 
himself. The field of selection is limited, for only a fe 
examples of the " Pulpit Eloquence " of the age have comi 
dowTi to ua. The follo\riug illustrations are from a friendly 
source. We quote from the Monmticon. Dalies says : 
" Every Sunday a sermon was preached in the galilcy,' from 
one to three in the afternoon ; previous to which, at tweh 
the great hell of the convent tolled three-quarters of 
hour, and mug the fourth quarter till one o'clock that 
people might have \varning to come and hear the word of 
God. The friars also preached there, and there were 
sermons on saints' days and other solemnities. Some 
these sermons were very strange and ridiculous, 
following extracts will show. ' A lark is a bird which sii 
a aong proceeding from recollection of the benefits of Gi 
For the lark, when she begins to mount, lightly sings Dem 
Deiim, Deum : when she comes a little higher, she sin] 
many times Deum, many times Deuvi; when she comes 
highest of alt she sings entirely Deum, Thus does the pious 
soul from gratitude.'" 

Among other specimens the compiler of the MonasU 
gives the following of the preaching of the friars. " Y< 
have seen a man canying a lighted candle in the ojien 
, and guarding it with his two hands lest it should be bt< 
out." This noways uncommon incident is thus spirituali 
" The monk's soul is the candle, his body the part iUumin' 
ated ; the three winds liable to blow it out are the World, 
the Flesh, and the Dc^Hl ; the two hands that hold the light 
are Alms and Fasting." " A sermon to the nuns on flowcn- 
emitting odour," says the Monaatieon, " like the lily, is a string 
' A loft in the oonvent for tho abbot's family to view pruoetw. 
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( all^orical puns," Another in the manner of the " Abbey 

f the Holy Ghost " is as follows : " The first girl is Chaatitj-, 

the second Humility, the third Mercy, and she is cellaress, 

which provides meat and drink ; the fourth is Modesty, and 

she is mistress of the novices; the fifth is the lufirmarcss, 

knd she is patience ; the sixth is Obedience." The following 

I a better example, and has a little flavour of the Bible 

>out it. It is a climax, and runs thus : " And this is 

ti, greater, greatest; great, to abjure and scorn the 

■rid ; greater, to rejoice in tribulation ; greatest, to pant 

weetly after God." ^ 

These sclectious show that the frinrs had a decided genius 

T metaphor and allegory ; but the step between the rhet- 

J and the grotesque, like that which divides the sublime 

torn the ridiculous, is a little one^ and the friars not un- 

iquentiy overpassed it. Above all things, they had a 

r of being dull, and sedulously cultivated the comic 

ein, being much better pleased that their hearers should 

lutgh than that they should yawn. Moreover, the wide 

field of mythological fable and traditional legend lay open 

to them, and they industriously gleaned from that luxuri- 

mtly stocked ri^ion all that was most strange and wonder- 

i for the amusement if not the instruction of those who 

pthcred to hear them. Their happiest efforts only tickled 

ttie ear or amused the fancy, they never penetrated the 

r touched the conscience. 

Such was the instruction to which the Scots were now 

lelivcred Dp— the scenic exhibitions of the cathedral, and 

e hebdomadal buffoonery of the friars. There was luitri- 

ait here for neither the intellect nor the soul. Under 

■Dch a rcgi)nen wimt may we expect the Scots to become ? 

Itey can l>ocumo nothing else thtin a withered, dwarfed, 

' Gonloa : itona^lkou, L 19, 20. GUigow, I8tt8. 
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frivoloue, shrivelle<I-up race, incapable hencefortli of nn^ 
lofty aapiration, or auy noble achievement. Their destinjn^ 
has been fatally changed. They will count for nothing in^ 
the future history of nations. To them knowledge will owe 
no new enlargements of her domain, nor will liberty liave to 
thank them for new triumphs of heroism. So did it » 
and so would it have been, if other and connteraeting influ*^ 
ences had not come into play to preserve from extinction i 
race impregnate with rich and powerfiil idiosyncrasie&.l 
The troops of black-robed men who were swarming all ovei 
the land had not come from the monkeries and cells < 
foreign countries to assist at the burial of the Scottisll4 
nation, and sing dirge and rcijuieni over its grave, althouf^4 
it looked at this moment as if this were the moaning of tbdr 
portentous appearance. The Scots were not to close their 
career in tlie twelfth century, and be consigned to the cata- 
combs of history, like the mummified monks in the ConvonfcJ 
of the Cappuccini at Rome, and be shown in after ages a 
the relics of a nation which, having become the bondsman o 
the church, died with the collar of the abbey roimd its neck. I 
The Scots bad themselves to blame for an iinuidationl 
which submerged their past and threatened annihilattooil 
to their future. They saw the night coming, but tliej;fl 
did not watch. Star after star <liHappeared from thd 
sky, still they felt no alarm. They could not believe ihaim 
the day was going away. And now there is darkness ovoi 
all the land. There is a morning beyond, but at what 
a distance. Of those now living there is not one that sha] 
see the breaking of the new day. In the tenth generation,'! 
but not before, must the Scots return from the captivi^ 
into which we now see them being carried. But first tb^ 
must be purified, and the purification of nations must be 
accompbshed in the fire. Their voluntary submission to J 
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one Toke will be chwrisfd, as it often is. hj Htdr enfonred 
sabmisBioii lo mnodier. To spirimad bondage will be added 
politiad afaiTeiT. Their beoldes are ai diis boor too be- 
numbed to fed the smart and shame of the fiist ; the second 
will gall them to the quick. They will go back to the 
battlefield to recoTer thrir manhood. Thdr war with the 
Dane was past, or almost so, that with Edward of England 
was jet to come. In these more terrible strag^es the 
lethaigic sleep into which the Scots have sank will be 
eSectoally broken. Stirred again bj the aspiratioDS of 
patriotism, ther will cast off their stnpor, and advance 
with freshened energy to their second and greater battle, 
evoi that of breaking their spiritual chains and setting free 
the sooL 
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80 worthy to succeed him. But this bright prospect was sud- 
denly overcast by an unexpected stroke that befell the royal 
house. Prince Henry, the heir of all this power, sickened 
and died (1142), and the bitter task of the father was to lay 
in the grave, in the prime of life, that son who had ever 
stood before his imagination as wearing his crown and sway- 
ing his sceptre when he himself shoidd be resting in the 
tomb. 

With Prince Henry the joy of David's Leart and the 
happiness of hie life departed. Age had already dimmed 
liis eye when this shadow fell to deepen the gloom and 
sadness which yeara often bring with them. From this 
moment the landscape was less fair to one who had always 
found in the aspects of nature one main source of enjoy- 
ment, and who had often turned from the cares of his king- 
dum to find relaxation in the cultivation of his (lowers and 
tile engrafting of his fruit trees. His life, too, came within 
the shadow of this eclipse, as well what of it was paat as the 
much briefer space that lay before him. Where the father 
had sowed in toil and anxiety, the son, coming after him, 
was to reap in peace, so David confidently expected. But 
the prince who should have beeu the inheritor of the fruits 
of all these labours had gone to the grave, and his remo\-8l 
had written " vanity and vexation " upon all the endeavours 
and achievements of David. The blow was all the heavier 
to both king and people from tlie cireunistauce that the 
three sons of the deceased prince were of tender age, and it 
was impossible not to forecast that much of what the wise 
and patriotic monarch had won for Scotland would be put 
in peril, and it might be wholly lost, by the weakness and 
the inexperience, or by the blunders or the crimes of a 
young reign. Such were the heavy clouds that obscured the 
evening of a day which during its currency had enjoyed a 
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larger amount of simaliiae than was the average csperieuw 
of the monarchs of that time. 

DaWd, feeling that bis end was not uow distant, began 
to prepare for liis departure bj setting his kingdom in ordut. 
It was now that he waa able to estimate the full extent of 
the loss he Iiad snstaiaed in the deatli of his son Henrj. 
Summoning bis three graudeliiltb-en into his presence, he 
declared the eldest, Maleohu, the undoubted heir of the 
throne. To William, the eecond, he os^gned the principalttr 
of Northumberland, and to DaWd, the voungest, he be- 
([ueatbed the Karldom of Huntingdon, his family 
nnce. He charged the nobility to gi\~e effect to the r 
wilt touching the succession, and, in particular, he i 
mende<l Malcohn to the care of Macduff, Karl of Flfis 
the man of greatest influence among the Scottish nobles- 
Taking with him the young prince, Macduff made the circuit 
t>f the kingdom, aud showed ^lalculm to the nation as thdr 
future sovereign.' It was some consolation to the aged 
monarch, whose heart was still bleeding from his rvccot 
grief^ to know who would sit upon his throne after him, tani 
that he had prepared tlie fvav for bis undisputed saoceeuon. 

These arrangements concluded, David was left fne to 
engage in more solemn preparations for his departure from 
i-arth. He had often contended on the battle Geld, I 
now he was to engage in conflict with an enemy i 
whom u c-oat of mail and a sword of steel could affonl 1 
no defence. He must arm himself with t)aite i 
weapons. He multiplied his acts of devotion, and i 
his davs and nights in pruyer. Uc was now r^dii^ I 
Carlisle. He had been partial to this city all life loi^; 
DOW, in the evening of his day, he came thither, that h 
his eyes might close for the last time on all eartfalv 

> Buchuuut. Ifut. Seat., Uh. vii., e. 3 
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ETbc ennronments of this city, 



a4r 
akin to the land- 



Ill ore : 

nth which he hiul been familiar in his youth 

rugged if grander aspects of hie more iiortheni 

dominions ; the meadows spread around its walls ; the 

soft flowing Dee, that waters tliem, and tlie genial breezes 

L from the western ocean must have liad a soothing influence 

H on both mind and body of one who to the burden of state, 

H irtiich he had long borne, had now superadded the burden 

^■'^ old age. When the priests saw that his last day was 

V-IKBT they offered to have the sacrament brought to luni in 

his chamber. The King would in nowise suffer it so to be ; 

on the contrary, he made himself bo carried to the church 

Mid received the sacrament at the altar. Expressing a wish 

to enter that Kingdom where ail the inhabitants are kings, 

lie clasped his hands as in prayer, and breathed his last. 

_ King David died on the 2-lth of May 115;!, having reigned 

hjhreDty-ninc years, two months, and three days. The royal 

^^wnains were carried to Dunfermline, and there interred 

with becoming pomp and splendour. 

The character of David it is not easy to paint To 
delineate the various ijualities of which it was made np, to 

EDOUDcc judgment upon them one by one, to be laudatory 
e, and critical or condemnatorj- there, were easy enough ; 
to balance nicely and accurately, and from numerous 
sne qaulitiea to educe a unity, and from conflicting and 
lordaot passions and aims to extricate and establish the 
one predominating characteristic wbich differentiates the 
iiioii from all others, and make the one accomplished result 
of his life stand out from lesser issues is not so easy. It is 
neither the dissecting power of analysis, nor the constructive 
urt of synthesis that can enable us tL> do this ; it is only the 
bw revealing light of Time that can aid us here. Had we 
1 by the grave of King David wlien his dust was being 
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lowered into it, we would have found nothing but panegjric 
to prononnce over him. We would hare spoken of him, as 
doabtlen Uiose wbo stood arooad bia tomb spoke of bim, 
u the patriotic Kii^;, the lover of his pet^Ie, the accom- 
plisbed knight and warrior, the npri^t and wise administra- 
tor, and, it ma; be, the reformer of religion. Bnt the hoar of 
death, or the day of burial, when virtues onlr are remembered 
and faults are forgotten, is not the time to weigh calmly and 
di^passionatelj the characters of men who have occupied 
public, and especially royal station ; nor b it the time to 
forecast the issues to spring from their lives. A good char- 
acter is tike a good tree, it bringeth forth good fruit : but 
we must wait till the fruit haa been ripened, and then we 
may pronounce upon its quality. If the fruit is acrid, or if 
it is poisonous we may be sure, however luxuriant the foliage 
and lovely the blossom, that tbere is somewhere in the tree a 
principle of evil. Buchanan, no worshipper of kings, or 
flatterer of princes, has taxed the powers of his pen to the 
uttermost to paint in brilliant colours the character of DavicL 
"Although his whole life," says the historian, " was exem- 
plary beyond anything which history records ; yet for a few 
years before liis death, he devoted himself so entirely to pre- 
parations for another and a better world, that be greatly 
increased the veneration which his earlier yeara had inspired* j 
As he equalled the most excellent of the former kings in UH 
warlike acliievetnents, and excelled them in bis cultivatitmjM 
the arts of peace, at lust, as if be had ceased to contend with 
others for pre-emincuca in virtue he endeavoured to rival 
himself, and in this ho so succeeded, that the utmost ingen- 
uity of the most learned who should attempt to delineate the 
resemblance of a good king, would not be able to conceive 
one 80 excellent as David during his whole life evinced him- 
celf." ' 'fliis is just what we would have expected Buchanan 
' 1 uahuun. /tul. Sfot., lib. vli. c. 3S. 
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to say, bad he said it when Dax-id was but newlj dead ; but 
the wonder is that this eulogium n-as written when the king 
had been four hundred yearn ia the grave, and when the true 
character of Dand's policy had proclaimed itself in the 
ruin of the lettere, of the arts, and of the religion of his 
native land I Had the historian come to love a system 
which dragged martyrs to the atake, and chased In'mself 
into exile when he i«nned this panegyric on the prince who 
of all who ever reigned in Scotland bad distinguished himself 
by his zeal to have that system set up in the land ? Or did 
the historian's insight and sound judgment forsake him in this 
instance, and failing to distinguish a wise from a destructive 
policy, did he award praise where he ought to have pro- 
Doonced eeuHure, if not condemnation ? Wc can excuse him 
only by saying that in viewing the character of David he 
adopted a wrong stand-point. He looked at the virtues 
which diffused happiness within the narrow circle of his 
courts and during the brief spau of his lifetime only, and 
abstracted his view from the e^ils of his policy which spread 
desolation over the wider area of his realm, and prolonged 
their pernicious action for the space of four centuries. Seen 
from the one point of view King David's character reveals 
itself in brilliance, seen from tlio other it recedes into 
blackness. The historian, however, is responsible for the 
Htand-point be adopts ; it is one of the main elements of 
jostice and truth. 

In politics, as in religion, we must walk by " faith " and not 
by " sight." Vices which are " seen " are by that very cir- 
cumstance deprived of half their e^^l. It is the vices that are 
not imen, or that present themselves in the guise of virtues 
thai accomplish the greatest mischief. Nations have been 
destroyed, and the world's happiness has been blighted, not 
M mucli by vicious characters as by /aUe principles. All 
liiBtoiyis full of examples of this truth, some of them, on a 
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colossal scale- Monsters like Xcro and Caligula have not 
been the greatest scourges of mankind. The abhorrence 
awakened by their wickedness has set bounds to its destruetiT| 
inflnence. Their crimes are reprobated rather tlian imital 
Not so the inventore or propagators of a false princij 
It is tiiey who have been the greatest desolators of 
world. Such principle once enthroned in the world's l>elief, 
before it can be ovcrthroivn must first demonstrate its own 
falsity ; ages may be necessary to enable it to do this ; mi 
while, it is dominating mankind, and working its 
terrible ruin iu silence. 

As a man David must be judged by his personal acc( 
plishments and qualities ; as a kitig — and it is as a king 
the Scots have to do with liim — he must be tried by the 
and scope of his pohcy. There can be no difficulty in applyii 
that standard, and measuring thereby the obligations whi( 
posterity owes to his laboure, and the reverence in which 
it ought to hold his nieniory. If his pohcy was enlightened 
and beneficent we shall have only to look around and witni 
the monument of it in a great and prosperous country 
if evil we shall in like manner read the tokens of it in a ti 
weighed down under a load of woes, \\Tiat say the 
centuries that come after David ? They rise up in tht 
Judgment against him. Tliis is a witness that cannot lie. 
We are confronted with an array of facts which it ia dismal 
to recall or to recite ; the children of the soil sold to 
strangers, the acres of the country parted among prom 
Xormans and greedy priests, the churches of the Culdcea ■ 
mina ; the reverent services of tlie sanctuary' converted 
pantomime, tlic flocks fed witli ribald jests and silly tali 
all the springs of tlie nation's well-being dried up, and a! 
the ruin wliicli Scotland comes in a few centuries to pi 
sits enthroned a great red Moloch which demands to 
worshipped with sacrifices of blood. 
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HIS CHUHCII POLICY INDEXES 8 IBI.E. 

It has been pleaded in David's belialf that he was educated 
in England, that the native church of his country, the Coluin- 
ban, had grievously degenerated, and that he was sincere in 
the change he introduced in the religion of his kingdom. But 
all this goes a very little way to excuse him, as most as- 
suredly it had not the slightest effect in mitigating the evils 
to which his policy gave birth. Sincerity to be of any value 
must be founded on rational conviction, and rational convic- 
tion, David had none. He canie from England with the fore- 
gone conclusion that the Romish was the better religion, and 
must be set up in Scotland. David had evidence within his 
rcach which would have enabled him to arrive at a sound 
conclusion on this point had he chosen to avail himself of it. 
He knew that this new form of worship was distasteful to 
the great body of the Scots ; he knew that for centuries they 
had resisted its introduction and withstood conversion to it ; 
ho knew that former kings who had essayed on a small scale 
what he was now purposing to do on a lai^e, had had to 
employ intrigue and violence ; he knew that tlic scheme he 
contemplated would cross the most venerated traditions of 
the Scots, and desecrate their most cherished memories, and 
dry up the deepest springs of their power. As one who was 
to reign over a people who had once been enlightened and 
grejit, and had left tlieir record as such in the history of 
nations, he was bound to have weighed all these considera- 
tions. He could not forecast the future and foresee all the 
ruin that was to follow his policy ; but the past was open tu 
his scrutiny, he was bound to hear what it had to say, and 
had he hstcned to it it would have warned him to shun the 
path on which he was now entering, as one that might lead 
to the fall of his house, and would most surely entail calamity 
upon the nation. 

Tliis, at least, David might have known, that, in his eccle- 
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Biastical polity, be reversed all the maxims of equity and 
iionour which had guided him in his civil administration. 
He had fought for the ancient honour of Scotland against the 
mail-clad warriors of England, but he weakly betrayed it to 
the men in frocks and cowls from abroad. He had com- 
batted for his English principalities and earldoms ; not a 
footbreatlth of territory would he surrender to Stephen, but 
ho ruthlessly stript the Culdees of lands and heritages which 
they held by tenures more ancient and more sacred than his 
own, and therewith he enriched foreign priors and abbots. 
He adjudicated with scrupulous fairness betwixt man and 
man, but he did not hold the scales of justice equally even 
betwixt the ancient Scottish church and the new intruder, 
the Roman. This was not the part either of a good knight 
or of a patriotic king. Nor must the fact be overiookcd, for 
we see in it retribution, and we learn from it instruction, 
that the same man who drew upon Scotland this inundation 
of English clerics, dre^' upon it the inundation of English 
armies. It is to King Ltavid that the Scots owe their wars 
with the Englisii. His ill-advised attempt to place his neice 
Maud on the throne of England, and to restore the Anglo- 
Saxon family to the goverument of that realm, awakened 
the resentment of Stephen, and provoked those aggressions 
upon the independence of Scothind, which, continuing under 
the two Edwards, resulted in two centuries of humih'ation 
and calamities to the Scottish nation. It was a farther e\nl 
consequence of David's policy that it broke the unity of the 
nation so that Scotland could no longer bring its whole heart 
into the struggle, as it had done in its conflict with the 
Dane. Everj' Norman monk whom David had planted in 
the kingdom, in liis heart n-ished success to the English 
arms. It was the interest of these foreign ecclesiastics tJia^ 
there should be but one kingdom, and that it should J 
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under the Xormao sceptre, and bo an effectual guarantee 
ohtoined that the old CuldoeiBin sbould never more lift 

I up ita head, or dii^pute possession of the country with the 
new churches which David had planted in the land. All 
this waa well knorni to the English nionarchH, and hence 
Ibe perBistency of their attempts to crush the independence 
Itf the nortliem kingdom. If the consciousness of this 
nnboldened the EngU^h sovereigns, it in an equal degree 
dispirited the Scots. The treachery to eountrj- which crept 
in with the foreign frinrs spread like a poison through the 
nation, and did its work in paralyzing the heart of Scottish 
patriotism and enfeebling the ann of Scottish valour. In the 
great conflict that soon thereafter opened, noble after noble 
JBve way, battle after battle was lost, and England was on 
B very point of triumphing, not over Scotland only, but 
Wer herself as well. The same blow that would haTO 
■nek down Scotland would have struck off one of the 
1 arms of England's strength, an«l sorely crippled her 
1 the conflicts that lay before her. A staunch ally woidd 
I the future have been missing from her side in many a 
^ttlc by sea and by land ; and what would have been more to 
e deploretl, England, in her greater enterprise of subjugating 
B world by the arts of peace would have been without her 
t Ecalous and efficient fcllow-Iabtmrer. It had almost 
me to be so. The policy of David had infiictetl a deadly 
Ight OD Scottish patriotism, and it lay benumbed for 
"Iwo centuries. During the currency of tliese dreary years 
the throne was Rlleil by weak sovereigns, and the English 
were busy plotting to put chains upon tlie limbs of the 
Scottish nation. Tlie patriotic spirit that slumbered but 
was not dead awoke amid the carnage of the battlc-flclds of 
(Vttllacc and of Bruce. Tlie great utruggle for liberty, political 
spiritual, which Bnnnoikburn inaugurated, was prolonged 
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for two hundred years. To chronicle the triumphs and de- 
feats which marked the course of that momentous struggle ; 
to paint the shining virtues of the patriot, the heroic deeds 
of the warrior, and the sublime triumphs of the martyr which 
shed upon it so resplendent a lustre ; to describe the combat 
lighted up this hour with the glory of magnanimity and self- 
devotion, and darkened the next by the blackness of perfidy 
and cowardice; to exhibit the alternate hopes and fears 
which agitated the bosoms of the combatants, and above all 
portray the great principles which underlay the conflict, and 
which expanded the intellect and sustained the soul of those 
who were engaged in it, and impelled them to fight on till 
their great task was accomplished, and Scotland stood erect 
in a perfect liberty, prepared to take her place by the side 
of her sister of England as her meet yoke-fellow in the 
sublime mission of extending to the nations of the world, 
that liberty which they had vindicated for themselves, will 
be our business in the subsequent volumes of tliis history. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A.I). 1153—1288. 

REIGXH OF MALCOLM IV. — WILLIAM THK LION — 
ALEXASBEIt 111. — BATTLB OF LABdS. 

Having set tip the Church of Uonie in Hcotland, David I. 
went to his grave, leaving that Church to do her work in the 
downfall of his home aod the imrtial niin of the country. 
The first of these issues came sooner than David could per- 
haps have anticipated. Tlie cJireer of the Anglo-Celtic 
family that now governed Scotland wa« drawing to its close. 
It opened with the arrival of Margaret of England in looa, 
and it ended when Alexander III., falling over the ehtfs a 
little eastward of the spot where Margaret had first set foot 
on the Scottish earth, ended his life an<l reign. A short nar- 
rative will imflice to close the historj' of tliis branch of the 
royal house, 

Dand 1. was succeeded by his grandson Malcolm IV. 
(1153), a youth of twelve yeara. His eduuatiun wu^ such as 
to iit him for the cowl rather than tlie throne. Be is better 
known ax Mulcohn the Maiden, a name which he owed to his 
girlish features and cfTeminate tlisposition. In all the <{ualitiet* 
which were most nec<]ed for his position and his age he was 
Bigniilly Licking, and hardly hud he begun his reign till the 
BhulowD of cniamit}' were seen to guther. Scotland was 
■uKiring from a cnicl famine wtuch presented day by <hiy 
I an attgnieDtod death-roll Un the western border of the 
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The qortcr wfccwie Ac joob Kng h^aMit iodn^ 
mvEi^Mal The dnae of Oit eeotij «M fiDed Iw ■■ 
tt/ut^, nmAatm, ud nnt «wWtiont ma, Heaj IL, whoae 
MBn« i» ■D|4watly wiocnled with dw ■■wmwtina cf 
I TImmm a Beefcet, aad Che nlgectioii of Iiclwd to the 
Vafnej. Uearj IL was the mm of the BnpreB Hand, aad 
the coaia of Makolin IV. now on the throne of ScctlsBd, 
but the tiea of reUtkHuhip and cum the ob%Htiao at twatim 
were of miiall account in Henryn estiniation when thej atood 
ill the wa/ or bin auintion. '\\*beo kneeling belbre David at 
CariiHli! Ui receive the Woour of ko^tbood at hia hand, 
IJetir^ Hworv tJiat he would De%'er disturb the Scottish King 
uor IitH jKiHterity iu the poHBumion of tbdr En^isb priodpali- 
ti(M. David wmi now in hut grave, liis throne was filled bf 
a youth of tender feam uud of ebullow parbi, and the i 
w:ni{>iiluim Henry, forK<-*tf"I of bis oatb, anil bent on n 
dixitiietit, ileiiuiiideil of Malcolm the surrender of his e 
in lOtiKluiitl, Henry would have enforced hia demand s 
the Hword, but even he felt that the proceeding would I 
too tK'uiiilulouH and uiyunt to be openly attempted, and t 
rewdvejl to employ the hiilalcii arta of policy, uf which he w 
iu> adept, to t^niii hin purjioiie. He rei]ue8ted the Scote 
KiuK t" meet him at Chester, and confer with liim nb( 
tlm iiflair. MHleuhu weakly complicil. Tlie result, as mi;;;! 
havii bi^n furetwKiii, wan tliat tlio raw youth was cajoled I 
Ilia iisl'UU: cuiutin into duinij; homage for hits English p 
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'p&lities. Nor was thiB the end of the affair. His own dJa- 
groce and the aation'e humiliation were made complete bv 
hia being soon thereafter despoiled of the principalities of 
Cuinbiia and Northumberland. The indignation of the Scots 
was so great that Malcolm IV, had nearly lost his throne 
into the bargain, and the latter years of his life passed amid 
insurrectionB and troubles. 

Young OB JMalcolm was, and ebort as was the period 
dming which he occupied the throne, he gave abundant 
proof that with the blood of his great grandmother Mai^ret 
he inherited her profound devotion to the Roman Church. 
During his reign monasteries and convents rose all over the 
hnd. After the numerous foundations of the previous reign 
one wonders what need there could be for more religious 
Considering its population, Scotland was already 
overstocked with such institutions. But Malcolm thought 
tbat it never could have enough of convents aud monks. 

idand henceforth was to do her religion by proxy. An 
^ttmy of cowled foreigners were to <;hant litanies and recite 
.jtttemoBtera while her own sons were to plough and dig 
tod sweat : an admirable division of labour whereby the 
country was enabled to be at once a model of industry and 
a model of religion. One-half its population are told off to 
ply the Bjiade aud tlie plough, and the other half are set apart 
L'io eonat beads and sing aves. It will not be the fault of 

Ltlgiu^t's descendants if Scotland, in centuries to come, be 
not the Levitical country of Europe I At every short dis- 
tance the towers of ablwy or monaster}- met the eye, and 
the convent chimes sainted the ear. The new houses with 
which Mnlcobn the jNIaidcn swelled the lint of David's foun- 
dations were Cupar in Angus and Manuel of Linlithgow, 
both Cistercian cBtablishnienls. At 8aitrc, on the confines of 
tliothtan, was an hospital for " pilgrims, travellers, and poor 
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folk," with the privilege of " sanctuary," and marked, as all 
audi refuges of vagabonds were, with chain and ltob». The 
nobles who wished to stand well at court followed tlie 
example of the King, knowing what pleasure it would give 
tlie " Maiden," who was not just a paragon of the virtue 
which the name imports, to see such edifices rising to sanc- 
tify his realm. Cistercian convents were founded at Eccles 
and Coldstream by Goapatrick, Earl of March ; at St 
Bathans by Ada, Countess of Dunbar ; at Haddington by 
Ada, CouiitesB of Huntingdon, mother to the King; at 
Edinbui^h, in St Mary'a Wyud ; and a Cistercian abbey at 
Cantjro, founded by R<^inald, son to Somerled, Lord of the 
Isles, who rose in rebelliun against Malcolm, but fell in Imttle. 
The principal religious house founded in that reign was tbo 
Abbey of Paisley. Its foundations were laid in the year 
11G4 by Walter Fitz-Allaii, High Steward of Seotlaiid, 
and ancestor of the Royal House of Stuart. The abbey, 
which was richly endowed with lands, and rose to be one of 
the chief religious establishments in Scotland, was coloi 
by a body of Benedictine monks wh^iise original house 
at Cluniac in France, hence termed Clunienses, Mal< 
TV. died in 1105, having reigned twelve years. 

He was succeeded by his brother WilUam. He is knoi 
as William the Lion, not because of any outstanding 
nimity of soul, or any lion-like feat of valour performed by 
him, but because he had the humbler distinction of being the 
first to blazon on the national standard of Scotland the " lion- 
rampant," ui room of the "dragon" which from time imme- 
morial had held this place of honour, Under William it was 
found impossible to stop, much less turn back, the advi 
tide which had set in in the affairs of Scotlaud. Tlie 
dency was still downward. It was natural that Willi 
should think of recovering the lands in Englauil which SI 
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Mm had so softly let go, but the attempt only landed tlic 
kitioii in greater losses and deeper disgrace, 

William inviuled England, and renewed on the ^vrotched 
borderland the oft repeated tragedy of sack and burning 
bik] slaughter. His amiy lay before jVlnwick, a town of 
mbous interest to the Scots, since Malcolm Canniore had 
JMet his fate beneath its walk The King of England was 
t tliat time figliting m France, but the barons of the north, 
1 by the devastations of the Scots, met at York to 
mfer about the steps to be taken for the defence of the 
sountry. Though only four hundred in nimiber, and sheathed 
in heavj- mail, they resolved on a night ride to ^ilnwick. 
Starting from Newcastle they arrived in the neighbourhood 
Kef Alnwiek at daybreak. The morning rose in a thick mist, 
^Hnd the adventnruus knights, fearing lest they should ride 
^bnawurca into the heart of the Scottish camp, resolved to 
^■k^t. Suddenly the mist lifted, and disclosed to their view 
Hi amBlI party of horsemen tilting in a meadow beneath 
^Them. The English horsemen i-ushed upon the little party, 
and seizing the knight who made himself the more con- 
spicuous by his resistance, Ixire him off into England. We 
lay conceive the surprise of the EngliBli barons when they 
leovcrcd that their captive was no leas a personage than 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, The Church chroniclers 
by that this piece of good fortune happened to the King of 
bgland on the very day that he utider^vent his famous pen- 
koce at the shrine of Tliomaa :i Ik-ckct, One regrets that a 
igoud that reads so beautifully should be rudely dispelled 
J the fact that the King of England was at the time in 
France. 

The barons carried their royal captive across to Falaisc in 
Konnnndy, and delivered him up to their master. Henry 
ntB oveijoyed, believing that in capturing a king he liad 
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captured a kiDgdoui. At al 
Malcolm should pay a kingdom for his rausom. The deed 
in which Malcohu of Scotland was to own Henry of England 
ag his liege lord, and the iScottish people the subjects of the 
English crown, was carefully and skilfully drawn. Henry 
took care that in the document there should not l>e flaw or 
loophole thi-ougli which the splendid prize whicli he li»d so 
long and ardently coveted, and so ofteu schemed to appro- 
priate, and which a fortunate accident had thrown into hia 
liands when he looked not for it, might e8ca]>e fi-oni hia 
grasp. Every formality, phrase, promise, and oath known to 
the feudal age, and employed to give binding force to its 
covenants, was present in this deed. William accepted the 
bond, aud swore fealty as Lis liege-uian to the King 
England. Kor he alone ; his bishops and nobles 
partners with bim in this surrender uf the ancient indepi 
ence of their conntry, and the transaction waii uonuluded, 
Henrj's hold upon Scotland made complete by tlie delivery 
into liis hands of the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, wliich were now garrisoned with 
his troops. This transaction took place on lOth August 
1175. 

There is no darker day in the annals of Scotland. The 
iudependence of Scotland tiad often been in extreme i)eril, 
but never had it been wholly lost It had come intact and 
triumptiant through numl>eries6 intestine rebellions, and 
through many foreign invasions ; but now a nationality which 
luid vindicated its claim to be bidependent on so many 
battlefields, and iii the face of superior numbers, passetl into 
vassalage without a blow being struck. William t 
gave Scotland for his liberty. This was a heavy pric 
for one man, even though that man was a king. It w 
to be said in old time, " Tia sweet to die for one's couniz 
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William the Liun was not of thia npiuiou. His pfttriotisni 
eachewed all such romantic and dangerous ideas. Hik creed 
waa a much safer one, even that it is becoming that the 
Idiigdom should die for its king. Death for country was a 
luxury for which he felt no ambition. His blood was too 
precious to be spilt for such a cause. What good conid a 
living country do a dead king ? It would not open tho doors 
of Ilia sepulchre and enable him to exchange the shroud for 
the royal mantle, or the silence of the grave for the voices of 
his courtiers ; and seeing it could not do this, William judged 
tlmt it were better that liis country should die by surrender- 
ing its iadependcnce, and that himself should live. But 
what of the "Lion "which he had blazoned on the national 
Btaudard / Did he now efface that symbol of counigc and 
freedom from the Scottish flag, seeing it was no longer 
banner meet to be seen in the hand of a vassal nation 'i Wc 
do not read that he did. There was a two-fold disgrace in 
the humiliation which William, who was no Liun, put on 
Scotland. The king at whose feet he laid its independence 
had himself held the stirrup of bis haughty prelate when he 
mounted his mule ; ^ and in no long time thereafter Henry 
stooped lower still, he offered his bare back to be scourged bv 
the monks at the tomb of that same prelate, Thomas a 
B«cket, Archbishop of Canterbury. So haughty had the 
Ohurub become, and so low had she sunk monari'hs. By her 
itupposed supernatural powers she was able to stiike the 
princes of the age with terror, and turn them into cravens. 

The political independence of Scotland had been sura'u- 
dered : now came a demand on its ecclesiastical indepcudcncc. 
This shows that the entire subjugation of the country and its 
tuuexation a.s an integral part of Knglnn<l had been resolved 
upon. The Church of Hnglaiid (1173) requinnl of the 
' Unnw, History of Ent/htnii, vol. i., t-h«|>. viii., p. U-l. Loud.. 1920. 
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Scottish bishops submission to her Juriatliction. For 
however, the Scottish prelates were not prepared. They 
sworn political fealtj to Henry ; they resisted the spirit 
claims now made upon them by the nietropohtans of Caatcr- 
iHiry and York. The case was appealed to Rome, and tlie 
reigning Pope, Alexander III., gave Judgment in favour 
the Scotch bishops. Nevertheless, tlie judgment fomietl 
pretext for the coming of a l^ate into the kingdom, a 
tionarj' whose appearance has never bode<I good to Scotli 
nor to any countiy. Freedom dies around his footsteps, 
did the grass under the hoofs of the Caliph's horse. 

It was about this time that William the Lion laid 
foundations of an abbey destined to become one of the rid 
and grandest in all Scotland, and which, linking its hb 
with the powerful and bloody house of Bcatoun, and throi 
that house with some of the martyr scenes of the Rcfoi 
tion, has gathered round it a. cloud of tragic 
Aberbrothock. Where now its grandeur? Xo longer d 
abbot ride forth at its gate on his richly caparisoned mi 
no longer does troop of friars sweep past with banners 
chantH ; or vespers come floating out on the evening air ; 
vast pile reared by William has yielded to time, leaving 
our day its majestic ruins to bespeak its former magnifi< 
and extent. 

William had not yet completed the rearing of this migfa^ 
temple for the Roman worship, which he dedicated to Thomas 
a Becket, when he found himself at war with the head of 
Roman Church. The quarrel grew out of a miserable dis] 
botwixt Robert of St Andrews and John of Aberdeen, 
question being which of the two should fill the See of 
Andrews. Tliis case too was appealed to Rome, and tlie 
Soottish King and the Pontiff took opposite sides. The merits 
of tiie <|uarre1 have not the slightest interest for any oi 
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thiit day except the advocates of a{>ostolic succession, aod we 
notice it only because of the inBictioD it drew down on Scot- 
land. To chastise William for presoming to hare a niiod of 
fu's owD in the matter, and not jielding instant compliance 
wilU the pupal wish, the kingdom was smitten with escom- 
niiinication. Of all the weapons in Rome's annouTy the most 
terrible perhaps was interdict. It was accompanied by such 
visible signs and tokens of DiWnc wrath tJiat the stoutest 
lieart quaile<l, and fear was on all faces, from tlie monarch 
ilownwards. Terror overspread the land. ITie vengeance 
thundered from the Seven Hills was believed to be the 
vengeance of the Almighty. All the channels of grace were 
stopped, and all the symbols of salvation withdrawn. The 
priests forsook the temples ; the lights at the altar were 
Citinguiahed ; the church doors were closed ; the bells hung 
ifilcnt in the steeples ; the voice of bride and of bride- 
groom ceased ; infants conid not "be baptised, nor could the 
dead be bnrietl except in ditches, and over them neither 
dirge nor requiem could be Hung. This awfii! doom pro- 
jected its shadow into the world beyond, for the gates of 
Paradise were closed, and crowds of disembodied spirits 
wandered disconsolate on the gloomy banks of the Styx, 
waiting till tlie interdict should be lifted off, and the closed 
gatCH be again opened. To kings the interdict was specially 
formidable. Apart from its ghostly terrors it bad for them 
grave political consequences. This fiery missile thrown into 
the midst of their populations not in^vquently kindled in- 
surrection and rebellion in tlieir kingdoms, resulting in the 
dentnictiou of order and the fall of the throne. We at this 
day wnilc at tliuse stage terrors, the men of that day trembled 
Bnrl made haste to make their peace with the PootUT, It no 
hapijened that Po[>e Alexander III. died at this juncture, 
(ind his successor Lucius I II. being a more placable man, and, 
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moreover, not personally concerned in the qnarrel, Scoti 
Imd riddance from this torment 

Death, too, befriended tlie country in the matter of 
political vassalage. After fifteen years Henry II. of Ei 
land departed this life, and left his throne to Richard 
de Lion, Tliis monarch was cnflanicd with the passion 
fighting the Saracens and n-inning glory on the fields 
Palestine. But he sorely wanted money to enable him 
join tlic crusades into wliich the Pope was drawing 
princes of the age, to the weakening of their power and 
a^randisement of his own importauce. An hundred thoui 
pounds would be of more semcc to the "Lion lieart 
strait than the feudal homage of Scotland, and being wil 
of a romantic and chivalrous turn he offered to relieve the 
Scottish King and kingdom from their oath of fealty ^DeceiH 
her 5, 1189) for this sum. The bargain wa.-s struck ; Scotland 
had back its independence, the castles held in pledge 
England were given up to the Scots, and Richard the 
hearted set off to wiu an eternal name as the conqueror 
infidels and the lilicrator of the " Holy Sepulchre." Scotli 
was again free. But it owed no thanks to its monarch, 
might have been iu bonds till this day if its emancipal 
had depended on the spirit, or policy, or sword of Wi 
the Lion. 

Nothing more delighted the posterity of Queen Margaret 
than to see the Church multiplying her priests, and adding to 
the number of her acres. David, one would think, had pi 
vided sufficiently for her in both respects, considering the 
and population of Scotland. But all the kings of his hi 
seemed to have it for their ambition to increase the reli 
foundations and multiply the monkish orders. In Wi 
reign the " Red Friars " were settled at Aberdeen, 
Ciuniacs at Lindores, the Cistercians at Glenluce and Ii 
affray ; a house of canons-regular in Stratheam. In this 
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lona agfiin emcrgCB into view. Ilonatd, Lord of the Isles, in 
12(I3, rebuilt this tamouiii monaBUTj on a larger scale, and 
colotUBed it with Beneilictinea. The Childees had lingered 
ou the spot do^vn till this time. Part of them would 
doubtlefis amalgamate with the Beiiodictine community and 
■flie others would die out.' 

I William's reign was memorable, moreover, on another 
tccomit. T)ie ecclesiastical independence of Scotland was 
now definitely vindicated. This matter had been in debate 
for more than a century. If the Kings of Kngland coveted 
the temporal lordship of Scotland, the C'liurch of England 
waa ambitious of being its spiritual superior. Now it 
was York and now it was Canterburj- that intrigued to in- 
the thin edge of their supremacy by claiming a right 
[to consecrate the bishops of St Andrews in token that all 
the Scottish Sees were subject to their jurisdiction, and 
that the whole Hcottish realm was included in their diocesa 
William saw that the most effectual way of extinguishing the 
leeser supremacy was to oppose to it a greater. He laid his 
(^orch at the feet of a higher master than either York or 
Canterbury, the Roman pontiff namely. He sent a deputa- 
to Rome with the view of obtaining from the Pope a 
[lal declarntiou that the Scottisli Cliurch owed direct 
id immediate allegiance to the Koman See and to none 
ler. The deputation was successful, and on March II, 
.88, Clement 111. issued a bull, in which he affectionately 
lied the Scottish Church his " daughter," and took this 
ingest bom of his family under the protection of hia ponti- 
il shield." To this decision the English prelates were 

H.' So aftjrs Sityrai^'B Oalalognr, as giveo In Hwidtm and Stub'* CmmeUi,, i 

n'wi. 1 

1 I*ap«l bnlti uo Duned from thelt oommencing word*. Tliia la Iuiowb 
H th« bull Cum unircrM- It rum thus :~PrM«alia icripti p4^Qk duxi- 
mu» aUtueiiduiii, at Scottican& Ecclmiu Apoitolicii! Sedi, ciijna (ilia 
(pMUUa •SBlJtit, nnllo mediinte ■ubjiceit. Hvitdtn Chron. , il. 30O, 301, 
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•Item. I«E«bBl,>o<ihlk>g~aba^iBBd. Osrdi 
Umwaxkal,— djotawasmlktktae. ItWKnkt 
tt- I ■■Th.i. ■■ |iri»e ifai X.»ji mMok &eln«lfcc 
iu traatBent of Seodnd dine t^ "^ of ^ 
Ei^bad bd nUd Scotbad J iu 
■ov m we bglaad iliiiii of as 
hadh^ p^eJotaf ■iiilnji.^li 
Jolu hid ha oowa ud kagdoB M tfe l>at of the P»|mI 
dtur, mnaaa^ to be Ibe Beeenaa of Tiiifwii UL, aad 
o^i^i^ far hnudf aad Ua awnwn to hold d» kngdM 
M the TMwli of the Ptopc TWb wm fcowdiigt won hmi- 
Iblng tbu sBj into wliicfa Srathnd had erer bees radaoed, 
teaag H gsre to the faeliwh people ■ |)rieat a* thor naatab 
Has traiwction bnx^C after k cinl war la befautd, aad 
the aoUn of tfast lud, BeetDg to the SoottiBh eoart 6wB ths 
tjiaanj at John, dnw Alexmnder IL into the qiHnd. He 
had eaatpe froni this embro^o in do long tinw; but aot to 
Sad naL UprinagB began to distract his tnrn kingdcNn, and 
there came no day to Alexander vithout its care. His reign, 
which lasted bvm 1114 to 1149, was from beginning to end 
Fidl of perplexity and ttnl. Bnt no coontir in that age £uod 
better, and tome there were that Tared even worse. It nia 
the epoch of the ^eat pontiff Innocent III. Hie sk; uf the 
IHipacj was without a cloud. Around the throne ot the 
Pope all seemed stable ; bat the earth of political »x^ 
was rci-ltii<; to and ^, and the hetuts of ineo were li 
then from fear of impending chai^ and dissolatjon. 
There is no Scottish reign, not even Dand's, 
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oroughly ecclesiastical in its spirit and policy than that 

r Alexander II. The Church is seen becoming every day 

tore and more the one institution which kings and nobles vie 

ifith each other to enrich with wealth. Xew abbeys and 

^ous houses are rising in various parts of the country, and 

|ew orders of novel habit and unfamiliar name are arriving 

I Scothind to swell its already overgrown army of nionka 

How was founded the Cistercian abbey of C'ulross,a8 also the 

Wstercian monastery of Bahnerino. There were now erectetl 

1 houses of the Order of Vallis Caulium, Pluscardin in 

Moray, Bcaulieu near Inverness, and Ardchattan in Lorn. 

The Cluniac Benedictines were established at Crossraguel 

in Carrick, the Premoustratensians at Feme in Robs, and 

) Trinitarians, or Red Friars, at Dunbar. The Begging 

Viars, recently founded by St Francis Aesisi, speedily 

found their way into Scotland, and took up their abode 

1 Roxburgh and Berwick. The King's special favourites 

mong the men who wore frock and cowl is said to have 

sen the Dominicans, whom he CRtablished at Invemesa, 

ESgin, Aberdeen, Montrose, Perth, Stirling, Ayr, and Bcr- 

Irick. Their founder was St Dominic, to whom with 

Diiocent III. the world is indchtcil for the " Holy Otticc." 

iring Alexander's reign numerous diocesan synods and 

provincial councils were held, and some important canons 

macted which throw light on the condition of Scotland in 

lat age, but which mW come better under our notice at n 

luhsetiucnt stage. In 1122 Adam, Bishop of Caithness, lost 

bis life in a cguarrel uith his parishionerB about his tithes. 

The King took a terrible vengeance For his murder by hanging 

lour hundred of tlie inhabit-iints.' An insurrection in the 

Bebrides called .iVIcxnnder suddenly to the Western IsIeH. 

Vhen just on the point of succcoling in his cspedition lie 

' Bclcihcitii, Ciitholi-- Charrh ofScoHfiwI. i. 3C0, 
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Bickened of fever, and (lied (July 8, 1249) on tbe taland 
Kerrara. He was buried in tlie Abbej of Melrose, and 
son, a child of eight years, succeeded him on the throne. 

The boy waa carried to Scone, enthroned on the atone 
destiny, and with pomps all the more numerous and im] 
ing, in respect his years were few, he was firat knighted 
next crowned as Alexander III. There is no other reeoi 
coronation at Scone so brilliant as this, as if the 
sought relief in these showy ceremonials from the fears with 
which the infant years of the King oppressed them. The 
little monarch sat in robe, and crown, and sceptre while 
nobles of Scotland came forward one after another and 
fealty to him. Last of all stood forth from tlie assembl 
a tall, venerable -looking highland bard,^ On bended ki 
his white hair falling on his shoulders, and his silver 
streaming down his breast, he recital with stentorian 
the genealogy of Alexander from the first Scottish monarch 
downwards. It was meet that all these formalities sfaouM 
be observed in this case. They were crowning the last 
of the house of Fergus, though they knew it not. 

The auguries that dashed the splendours amid which 
reign of our last Celtic king opened soon began to be real 
Tlie feudal nobles of Scotland were so many kings, 
vast territories so many kingdoms, and their numoi 
retainers so many armies, and as soon as the ceremony liiid 
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' John Mtjor haa dMcribed the uugniSceDce ot Alexander'i coronal 
" Rex ergo Alexander liuet puellua, in aolU cathedreli Upideo veal 
preoioeU cooperU Bedeoa, ub archiepisi^opo Samcd Audi 
«it. EC eccE i[nidain Scotui tnoDtanas, quern sylvettrem ' 
nodw oanitiei in procenim prn'sentia novum rPLri'm Ali^mnilr 
veniftciila BaluUt hU vetbia ; Benaoli ■■ 
AJeiander, mak WiUioin, iub.Il Henii, 
" filii Fergusil primi Svotornin regis iu .'i 
lint Soot who hud come from Spuin, — // 
p. 15.S. Edinburgh. iTiii 
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ended they went forth from the coronation chamber at 
Scone to strive with one another for posscstdon of the King, 
and with the royal person the government of the reahu. The 
much coveted prize was home off by Coinyn, the powerful 
Earl of Menteith. There carae halycon times for the house 
'. Comyn and their friends, but it fared ill with their 
rala, and worst of all with the country. The peasants 
rere withdrawn from the plough to fight the battles of 
faction, the untilled helds refused their han'ests, and famine 
came to a^ravate the miseries of war. The disappointed 
nobles schemed how they might counterwork the influeuce 
of the Comyns, and set free the King from their control. 
They resolved to marry their young sovereign to the 

Eghter of Uenry III. of England, and give the King, as 
rdian and counsellor, the English monarch. The match 
arranged, although Alesandcr was then only a lad of ten. 
If Scotland was now guarded on the side of the Comyn 
faction, new dangers were created in another quarter ; for the 
counsels which liing Henry might tender to his son-in-law 
might not always be for the interests and honour of Scotland. 
As Alexander grew to manhood, however, he developed a 
hardy si.irit and a sound penetration, which enabled him to 
hold his own in the game betwixt himself and the King of 
England. The two Courts met at York in 1251, to keep 
Heir Christmas and celebrnte the marriage. Mathew Paris 
Pta left us a description of the festivities, the toumanients, 
■tlic magnificent firesses and, in particular, the jewelled robes 
"f the Queen Dowa«cr of Scothmd, in which she outshone 
J>e ladies of both Courts. On the day after Christmas 
r was married to Ma-^ret, daughter of Henry II. 
On this occasion the 8cott.shK,ng.s«Kl to 
immage for hi. EngUah pr.nnpal.Ues; butHenry. 
m the youth of Alexander, asked hnn to do 
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fealty for Scotland alao, wbereupoo the ptucb; Tonn^ 
monarch replied that be had come to York to receire his 
bride, not to surrender his kiugdooi. 

Alexander III. inherited tfae weakness of aU who had the 
blood of ^largaret in their veins. With bis reign came more 
abbeirs and more fiiarg.' Of the new fouudations — for it 
were wearisome to chronicle all — we select only one, on 
account of the touching and romantic incident which led to 
its erection. It is the Cistercian Abbey of Sweetheart, near 
Dumfries, founded by Devorgoil, wife of John BalioL VHxeii 
her husband died in 1 ^9 she made his heart be embalmed, and 
preser\'ed in a costly shrine, that it might be placed in the same 
coffin with herself, and interred in the abbey she had founded. 
Hence its name. It b also known as Sew Abbey- About 
the same time two who had been not less tenderly united in 
their Uvea were joined in the grave. On June 13, 1250, t he 
remains of Queen Margaret were transferred from the stq 
coffin in which they had Iain for a century and a half, t 
shrine profusely adorned with gold and jewels, in the " 
aisle " of the Abbey of Dunfermline. The body of Malcolm 
Canniore was exhumed at the same time and placed Ijcside 
that of his queen. \Vhen the relics of Mai^aret, say 1 
chroniclers, were brought into the Abbey, " the whole ten 
was filled with a most sweet odour."* 

Soon the Scottish King had other tilings to tliink a£ J 
was in the reign of Alexander III. that the Vikings i 
their last attempt on Scotland, and received their last a 
decisive repulse. The Norse power had lieeii overthroin*^ 
on the mainland of Scotland, but it still subsisted iu Orkiugi^ 
and Shetland, and in the isles that stud the 

' JohAunis Major, /fjqt. Scot., lib. iv,, cap. 12, p. 130; 
> ■'Xotain temphim odor loaiimiiinii replet" " 
Hill. S«tl.. Ub. W; dtp, 12. p. 163. 
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I the Isle of Man. Each of these islands was an 
idepeudent principality, under the rule of a Norse prince, 
d Haco, King of Norway, as his feudal lord. These 
petty sovereignties were a source of danger, for though con- 
temptible individually, they were formidable when combined, 
lod ever ready to attack on the west when England struck 
l the south. Alexander II. made an attempt to be rid of 
Hie danger by stamping out these petty sovereignties. This 
rew down on his successor the heavy arm of the King of 
STorway, who saw in the suppression of these island prin- 
eipalities the destruction of his power in Scotland. Now 
appeared one of the most poweriul Norse fleets that had 
ever been seen off the Scottish coast. 

Id the middle of August, 1263, a Norse armada, of an 
niadred and sixty sail, their banners blazoned with the 
I symbols of terror, the spread raven, and their tlecks 
rowded with warriors in chain-armour — terrors of a more 
nbstantial kind, — swept round the Mull of Cantyre, seized 
I the islands of Arran auti Bute, and finally came to 
mchor off LargH. Haco, King of Norway, commanded in 
m, and we expect the veteran warrior to strike before 
) Scottish army 1i8B had time to muster. But no : the 
faivader saw no defenders on shore, and thought that he 
ight take his time to seize the victory that was already 
Meanwhile the northmen iudidged their characteristic 
of plundering, gatlieriug booty, but losing pricelesa 
One of their predatorj- expetlitions was of an 
■Itogother uniipie and extraordinary kind. Sending sixty of 
flidr ships up Loch Long, and dra^ng their transports 
row the narrow neck of land betwixt Arrochar and 
vbiit, they launched them on Loch Lomond. This was 
I flrst and last time that war-ship was seen on these 
iters. The Norse tempest swept along the lake, 
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ravaging its islanJs, sacking the mansions on its sbord 
Blaughtering the inhabitants, and converting a scene i 
romantic beauty into one of ruetiil deaolatiou. Havii^ 
accomplished this exploit the Norsemen returned to the! 



The King of Norway, as if spell hiy on him, reinaiued 
inactive. Altliough familiar with battles, Haco suffered 
himself to be outwitted by his youthful antagonist, the 
King of the Scots, who, in this instance, showed himself 
the superior atrategisL Alexander sent on board the Nor- 
wegian fleet an embassy of bare-footed friars to negotiate 
tenns of peace. The friars came and went, and though 
peace was not arranged, nor perhai)s desired, time was 
gained. \\Tiile the friars were negotiating, Haco'a position 
was becoming every moment more perilous. In front of 
him the Scotch army was mustering in greater numbeiB, 
though it concealed itself behind the hills on shore 
in iiis rear tlie autumnal stonns of the Atlantic 
travelling with all speed towards the scene of action, on 
which they were to play a more important part than man. 
It was now tlie end of September, and the shortening days 
and the lowering skies told Haco that he must give battle, 
or go back to his own country. 

On 1st October, at midnight, a storm set in from the south- 
west. The winds rose, bringing with them torrents of 
and rain : and the mountain billows rolling in upon the lai 
made sport with Haco's ships, tossing them, n-ith their li 
of armed warriors and their raven-blazoneti banners, to 
skies this moment, to dash them on the rocky beach 
next. So did the storm deal with one portion of 
Norwegian fleet ; another portion of it it drove before 
up the Clyde. Here the confusion and destractioo 
not less great than on the shore of Largs. Drifting bel 
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nds was a mass of war galleya, craBluiig every 
t into each other in the pitchy darkuess, some going 
with their crews, and others cast as stranded hulks 
on the banks of the river. 

The night had bceu f\dl of terrors, but the morning was 
more terrible still, for its light discloaed the horrors of 
the night. Haco, as he gazed from the deck of hia still 
remaining ships, saw what a blow had fallen upon hiin. He 
felt that the stroke had been dealt, not by the Scots, but by 
mightier forces which were warring against liim, the powers, 
even, of air ami ocean, whose fury had been let loose upon 
him. To add to his perplexity, the storm showed no signs 
of abating. The look seaward dismayed him, bold veteran 
08 he was, for there was the tempest still heapmg up its 
black clouds, and still rolling onward its mighty surges. It 

I would be work enough for the day, Haco tiiought, to battle 
(rith the waves ; to-morrow, if his ships should hold, and tlie 
■tomi wore abated, he ivould transport his army on shore, 
fold do battle with the Scots. 
Haco imagined that the dark powers of witchcraft had 
fceen summoned to oppose him. The spell of some witch 
had raised this violent storm in favour of the Scots. He 
would conjure the elements to rest by holier arts. Landing 
Ofl Uie island of Cumbrae, and extemporising a rude altar, he 



s priests say mass. It was in vam. 



The winds still 



|ewled, and the Atlantic billows continued to make sport 
^ith hiH shattered ships. 

kThe coming uf the Norwegian aruiament was kuown, 
I fact, the invaders themselves had notified their approach 
; ll'e ravages they i..flicted ou the country as th^ 
k BoutUwarvl, and Alexander's preparations, pusnea 
" ; were now complete. The Scotch army con- 

p...i Ilia a tine body ot 
ierou.4 corps ou wot, •"*'^' 
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ingiDg Btroken of a tlioiisand swortla on steel aniiour, anci 
le groans and shrieks of dying warriors. The Scots out- 
ibered the Norvv-egiana, and the latter, seeing themselves 
doDger of being enclosed and cut in pieces, formed hastjl; 
compact body bristling all over with steel spears. 
The Scotch cavalry attacked but could not break this iron- 
clad mass, and hew their way into the Norwegian circle. 
Toward evening, the tempest lulling a little, reinforcc- 
lenta arrivetl from the ships. The Norwegians, rousing 
tiieiDBelves Ut their utmost pitch of fury, attacked the Scots, 
and disloi^d such of them as still occupied the heights. 
But there was not time to recover the fortunes of the day : 
tbe fete of the expedition was sealed. The field nas covered 
ith Norwegian dead : of the morning's host only a worn 
id dispirited remnant reniaine<l : under cover of the dark- 
they betook them to their transports, and making their 
ly through a tremendous surf, escaped to their fleet. 
Scotland had seen the last of tli« Dane. In a shattered 
lip, the remnant of his once maguiiicent Armada, Ilaco sot 
for Norway, which he was never to reach. He fell sick 
fatigue aud grief, and died in Orkney. Henceforward 
the Hebrides were subject to the Scottish sceptre, and the 
febric begun in the union of the Picti and Scots was now 
crowned. Moreover, preparation was made for the " War 
Independence." The reduction of the western isles was 
iudiepensable condition of success in that coming eonfiict. 
'itb R multitude of hostile kinglets on its flank, Scotland 
uld never have made good its nationality against a power- 
antagonist like KnglamL The battle of Largs brought a 
ligiiiJ deliveiiiuce to tiic nation, and is one of the epochs of 
ititili history. 

But the clouil departed not from the House of Margaret. 
ixandcfH jiliins, wise anil politic, to settle the cro^ni in 
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his family, all came to nothing. A train of calamities, follow- 
ing in quick succession, desolated his house. His Queen 
died. She was followed to the tomb by his second son, 
still a boy. His first bom, Alexander, the Prince of Scot- 
land, who would have sat upon the throne after him, next 
sank into the grave. Then came tidings from Norway that 
his daughter, wife to King Eric, was dead, leaving an only 
child, Margaret, the "Maid of Norway." Alexander in 
the prime of manhood found himself a widower, and child- 
less. He now married loleta, the daughter of Count de 
Dreux, in the hope of retrieving the fortunes of his house ; 
but a great calamity was near. He was returning from 
Edinburgh, and as he rode along the shore near Eanghom in 
the dark, 16th March 1286, his horse stumbled, roUed over 
the cliff, and Alexander was killed. The universal grief for 
the King's death was quickly followed by consternation and 
dismay, not less universal, at the dark night which had 
descended on Scotland. 
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VOLUME I. 

Pre-Hlalorlc, Druldlc, Roman, and Early 

Christian Scotland. 

"This promi»os to be » noblu work. F.rory Bootchmnti alinuld roaii it. Wo 
Igwi M read it, an<l <re u>u1d nut lay Aovd the bnok; it I'ulil Of flnnly, und 
Mtuuided of iu that we ahoitld bear it tcU ila tale eien to the and, Wa yielded, 
u>d ws adrisfl our readers to do the uaie. The Bepnrat« and independent 
ohnnb-lifs of Sootlaiid which waa tnwoable to loiui was rigoroiu in Caledonia 
long before ■ Rominb miarionjiry cams thither witb bia elaims of Popish si 
maer, and oar author is doing great serrioB to coming ages in — '--- "■-- 
to all candid mindi."— Sffboron, in Suord and Ti-omL 

'|The elaborate and sldlful plan Ot tha work, the easy ma-itery of detaihi, the 
delicate tact iboffn in the grouping, and the effective derelopmeat ot each suo- 
OBsnie point in the etory, testify to this being the mature jnwluot of a Tetonui 
who hai put into tbe work the patient toil of many years, uonseomted by tbe 
qWt of purest patriotism."— C*rii(init Ltaier. 

"We do not go a step beyond the truth when ne say, that there is not to ba 
foDnd in the whole compa» of the literature relating to our national history such 
an eSeotiTe and Hucuiats account of the tint puo^Uos of Britain, the journey of 
tha 'Eymri' to uiir ihoros, ef the habits and hanitatloai * "" '^""' --■■'- -' 
the stiuie age, the age of brorue. and the iron ago, i 
period, as Dr Wylie ha* with superb literary art contrivi 
178 pages of his opening volume. . . ■ The rolunio, in many respeots, is tlie 
most notable that has bann given to the world by any Scuttiih writer for many 
jaara."— ififmariiDci Sfanffarrf. 

" Dr Wylie'a book i« as original and erudite ai it is attractive in form. . . . 
It may be questioQed if there is a finer description ot a Boottlsh battle in our 
langua^, tban hie sketch of Uons Grampius." — Smlk Briliih Hailg Mail. 

'■Thia is a really great book. It will be tpneraUy welcomed oa the most 
thorough, at the same time readable elucidatioD yet given to tbe world of the 
dAToIopment of our Scottish national lift in thoae earlier ptuuea of it, which have 
bad a mora determinative influencu than is generally soppoesd on all uur aub- 
•muent hialflry. . . . Accuralo in detu), it tnkoe a wide graiip of loaiiing 
prindples, and masses its facts so skilfully that mind and memory are lastingly 
imprened without bain^ burdened." — Drnmin AdutiiUef. 

"Dr Wylie's narrabve aboundii in powerful c)iBracl«r aketdies, stirring 
battle [neeef, and glowing landscapo pictures. Ills sense of historical fierspec- 
'm him lightly over lens Important ovoDta, and brings itito p 
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"Thu lin>t volume was invaluable, and the noujnd is 
ttylia hai annihilated tbe 8t Patrick jf mooluih togund, t 
Shriek."— <iPi-'aoK>i(, in SHord and Tinetl. 



" 1 haTo hope thftt yov. . 

flvea its author may Imvo boped. Tlie hititoriu cburoh is tho nigbtiD&re of tha 
■go. You cause its iiUBge to melt into tbia ur." — Mr Sfmrmnt ta Ae AnUor. 

" Wb cvinot linger on tbe aoble and patbetic atoiy fpauiek and Colambk), 
but most warmly raooinmond our readBrs to make aequaintanoe witb it (or 
thenuelTM in Dr Wylia'a fascinating pngtu." — Engliik Pi-ab^n-iaa ifeaaiffrr. 

" We haie not seen in any nriter. save perbaiH in Mou'lalombert, so Ermnk 
and gonerous aa iiahDOwledD;Tnent i^ tbe tpiendid samoei reudered by tbe 
oarl^ Irisb mtBrioatuiea to tbe cause of religion in Scotland and tiirougbout 
Chnrtondom."— CArtBijit /j-titnuiH, Dublin. 

■' He baa proved beyond diaputo tbat tbe work end honour uf gprewlinK 
knowledge, culture, rDHiiDmant, and above all, the Koapel, in these islanda, and 
in tbe oontiDeDt of Europs, beloair not to Roma but to the &>»{, "— ^onlmt 

"Much OS ne relinhod the seriea oF mental btitoric paintings in hii Gi 
' ' widely isolated toets, i 

.._ , .. .eveUition of theunluiowa__ 

to tno ordinary readers. Fla has made a Taluablo contribution ti " ' 

human knowledgo."— >S(T(iIfuA Lr-idtr. 

" Tbere can bo but c 
literary sense of this la 
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a yet met with nothing in tlw.fl 
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Kngliih language whiuh we regard to be ao complete in itself, and « 

ingly destruotive to Itonmnism, as the work before us." — Hat^gtlia „._ .._ 

It Wylio'a volume is teamed, philoeopbioot, and o1o(|uent." — AritM I 
[a-lg ftrei-tr. ' 



EGYPT AND ITS FUTURE: 

A Visit to the Land of the Pharaohs. 

CVoini Svo, Cloth, 2a. M. 

" t^^tOTt itself, the land of Che PbamuhH— iH jiremited in such clear and graphla ] 

tsnuB aa if it stood out in a picture to the actual vision of the reader. Its eoU ; 

its people ; its laws; even its do)^ : and, above all, its monumenta of boarj 

antiquity, which connect the prasent with a far distant past — all are made to 

Ca BUDOeaaiTsly under review. God bath set ' His signs and wondora in the 
1 of EgyP'r oven unto this day. An interesting account ia given of tlis 
mummiea lately discovered at Tbetiea This iiortof tho volume is full of saond 
and solemnising interest ; and all through it will be rood with groat pnifl' ~ ' 
satisfaction."— rAc Rta>i-d, 
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